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PREFACE 


Tur enſuing Treatiſe is deſigned to communicate 
in a conciſe and intelligible manner, a general know- 
ledge of the ſituation, ſoil, produce, and remarkable in. 
cidents of the different Countries of the World, For 
this purpoſe the Compiler has been at pains, in the In. 
troduction, to aſlign ſome of the natural cauſes capable of 
influencing the climates, and producing the qifferent 
conſtitutions of the atmoſphere al! over the glpbe. By 


| peruſing and fully comprehending this part, of the 


Work, the Reader may of himſelf be enabled to judge 
of the climate of any country as ſoon as he knows 
its ſituation wich regard to others, and whether it is 
itſelf rough and mountainous, or low and flat. By 
thus generaliſing the ſubject, much tedious deſcription 
of particular countries is ſaved ; as it cannot but be 
apparent to the Reader, that there is a kind of ſame- 
neſs throughout all thoſe parts of the globe which 
have a ſimiliarity in their ſituation, let them be ever 
ſo diſtant from one another. 

As this Work is deſigned tobe chicfly Geographical, 


the Reader is not here to expect a particular account 


of the manners and cuſtoms of every different nation. 
All civilized people reſemble one another greatly in their 
manners, however they may differ in ſome accidental 
circumſtances, which in general are to be aſcribed to 
cuſtom, humour, or caprice. Savages, indeed, do 
| eſſentially 
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eſſentially differ from civilized nations, and there. 
fore in ſeveral inſtances their cuſtoms are parti- 


cularly pointed out; but as they like wiſe reſemble 
one another in their barbarity, it is preſumed that a 


particular deſcription of every Savage cuſtom, and 


deviation from the paths of humanity, would have 
been equal'y tedious and diſguſting. As it is of 
importance, however, to know the various revolu- 
tions which have taken place in the political affairs 
of mankind, an abridgement of the hiſtory of each 


of the European Nations has been added, and more 
icylarly of thoſe States where the events have been 

molt infreſting, and attended with conſequences af. | 

fecting the whole, than where they havebeen otherwiſe, 


As no Hiſtory of this kind with regard to Scotland has 
yet appeared, it was thought proper to be more full 


upon that article than any other, eſpecially with reſpect 
to the Highlands and Weſtern Iſlands, which we ear- 
neſtly hope the liberal and patriotic exer tions of the 


Highland Society will ſoon introduce to that reſpect- 


able ſtate of commercial opulence and population, the 


means of attaining which nature has ſo bountifully 
beſtowed upon them, 


As to the Aſtronomical part, if there is any contra- 
diction to part of the received ſyſtem, it is hoped that 
the candid Reader will perceive that it only takes place 


- where that ſyſtem i is evidently ill. founded, if not en. 
| tirely chimerical. | 
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GENERAL TABLE 


SHEWING AT ONE VIEW 
be various Artificial Diviſions of the WORLD, 
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GREENLAND, or the Artic Continent 
SPITSBERGEN Iflands - 
ICELAND Iſland, belonging to Norway 

| 1. Bergen 

2. Drontheim 

3. Aggerhuis, or Chriſtiana 

4. Wardhuis, or Norwegian Lapland 


; I. Gothland 


NonwAr. 


2. Sweden proper 
3. Lapland and Weſt Bothnia 
4. Finland | | 
7 5. Iſlands of Gothland, Oeland, Aland, Rugen 


SWEDEN, 


- 1. Aarhuſen 
I 2. Wyburg 
Jutland, ] 3. Alburg 
4. Rypen 

1 5. Sleſwick 


DENMARK. 


I Danim Idands g 1. Zealand 
in the Baltic. 8 2. Funen 
DENMARK, 


(+) 
r = Laland 


| 5 | 4. Falſter 
. 4 Daniſh 5. Longeland 
DENMARK. . TE WW] 7 
| . | 7. Alſen 
| 8. Moen 
: 1 | 9. Bornholm 


1 r. Livonia and 85 
| 2. Ingria or the Government of Peterſburg 
3. Novogrod 
| 4. Carelia or the Government of Wiburg 
5. Archangel, Samoiedia 
6. M oſcow 
7. Kie-ẽ 
8. Smolenſſei | 
| 9. Niſhnei Novogrod 
110. Bielgorod 
= | 11. Azoff 
: | 12+ Woroneſk 


Rvss1A in 
EvRroPE. 


1 * 1 


1. Ifle of France 
2. Picardy 
3. Champagne 
14. Bretany 
5. Normandy 
| 6. Orleannois 
. 1 7: Provence 
| 8. Lionnois 
9. Languedoc 
4 10. Gaſcoigne 
1 | Ir. Guienne 
12. Lorraine and Alſace 
1 13. Burgundy and Franchecomte 
[ 14. Dauphine . | 
UniTED NR- C i. Frieſland 
THERLANDS. 3 2. Holland | 
i 3 | | 3. Groningen 


UniTED N- 


THERLANDS. - 


Farncn Aus- 
TRIAN and 
DuTen NRE- 
THEREANDS, 


[ 
| 
GERMAN TW. 


q 


| 5. Luxumburgh, 


— 


; 66 


3. Groningen 
| 4. Zealand N 
a 5. Guelderland and Zutphen 

| 6. Overyſſel | 5 
7. Utrecht 


Dutch © | 


1. Brabant | 
Auſtrian 


2. Mechlen | 
or Malines, An/trian 
3. Antwerp, Auſtrian 
| | C Dutch 


French 


1 Auſtrian 
6. Hainault, ] French. 
7. Namur, Auſtrian 4 
8. Artois, French 
9. Cambreſis, French - 
(Dutch 
10. Flanders, Jae 
a French 


[ t. Upper Saxony 


2. Lower Saxony 
3. Upper Rhine 
4. Weſtphalia 
5. Lower Rhine 


6. Auſtria 


7. Franconia 
8. Swabia 


9. Bavaria 


6th 1. Bohemia Proper 
BoneMA. 3 55 


2. Moravia 


3. Sileſia 


5 Ct. Greater Poland 
Pol Axpo. 3 4. Leſſer Poland 


3. Pruſſia Ducal 
A 


4. Limburgh, Auſtrian 


> © Auſtrian 


% 


4 Pruffia 


14 

. Pruſſia Royal 
5. Courland 
6. Samogitia 
7. Lithuania 
POLAND. 4 8. Polachia 

9. Warſovia 
10. Red Ruſſia 
11. Poleſia 
12. Volhinia 
{ 13. Podolia 


Es. Aſturia 
[1 2. dere 
4 | 3. Gallicia * 
; 5 4. C Catalonia 
| | . Navarre 
40 | 4 6. C Arragon 
7. Murcia 
1 = | SPAIN. J 8. | vatent 
fl} | | 9g. {| Andaluſia 
| 10. | Granada 
. | 11. f Leon : 
| | ;2. | New Caſtile 
| " Old Caſtile os 
1 14. Eſtremadura 
: | Minorca 
80 | SPANISH IsL 1 Satire 
uh | (Ivica 
| f | | Entre Minho e Doura 
. por Al. Entre Tajo | 
1 Efremadura 
1 1 Alentajo 
| I Algarva 
: Beira ü ; 
Tralos Montes 


145 


| 3 Bern 

2. Friburg © 

3. Lucerin 
83 4. Baſil or Bale 

5 ; 1 5. Schaff hauſen 

6. Zurick 

7. Appenzel 

8. Soloturn 

9. Zug 


| 10. Uri 
11. Schweitz 


12. Glaris 

I 3. Underwald 

14. Geneva Confederates 
{ *5- Griſons, &c. 3 of the Swiſs 


SWITZERLAND. 


| I. Savoy 

2. Piedmont, 

3. Milan f 

4. Montferrat 
5. Genoe 

6. Modena 

7. Parma 

frarr. 4 ne 

EDN 1 9. Venice 5 
10. The Popedom 

11. Trent 

12. Tufcany 

13. Lucca : 

| | 14. Kingdom of Naples 
15. San Marino 


[ 1. Sardinia 
2. Corfica 
ITALIAN I 3. Malta 
ISLANDS. I 4. Capri, Iſchi, &c. 
e 5. Lipari Iſlands 
16. Sicily 1 


4 


UUNGARY 


E 


HUNG Any. 
TRANSYLVANIA. 
$CLAVONIA. 
CROTIA. | | 
1. Boſnia ® 
2. Servia 
4 3. Waiachia 
| 4. Moldavia and Beſſarabia 
5. Bulgaria 
6. Dalmatia _ 
Tux in 7. Macedonia 
Evnor E. Ig. Crimea 
9. Little Tartary 
10 Romania 
11. Livadia 
4 12. Budziac Tartary or Beſarabia 
: 13. Morea 
14. Albania 
| 1. Cephalonia 
GREEK 2. Zante 
3. Corfu 
ISLANDS. | | Tthace, Thiace, &c. | 
5 Negropont 
In the Ar- fo Cangia 
CUIPELAGo | 3: e 
( 4. Stalimene 


 DivisioNs of BRITAIN ſee pages 177 and 238, 
5 1. Meath Welt | 


| | 2. Meath eaſt 
3. Louth ne” 
f . Gig 4. Longford 
j 1 | | 5. Dublin | 
3 | TRELAND. f Leinſter. : 6. King's County 
| I 7. Kildare 
| i | 8. Queen's County 
' 5 | bu | 9. Carlow 

* A. [ [ 10, Wicklow 
i | 8 85 1 (11, Kilkenny | 


4 


1 , j 
3 3 


IRELAND. 


— 


1 


| 24- Limetick 


Munſter. 1 25. Tipperary 


26. Waterford | 
L 27. Cork County 


6 buy Leitrem 
1 29. Sligoe 


Connaught. 43 30. Galaway 


A 


31. Roſconunon - 
32. Mayo 


1 
34 


8 7 K 


1. Natolia 

2. Caramania 

3. Amaſia or Siwas 
4. Aladulia 


5. Diarbeck | 
| 


6. Irak 


| 5, Curdiſtan 
8. Georgia 
9. Turcomania 


L 10. * and Paleſline 
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Leinſter. 1 . Kilkenny | a 
12 Wexford | 1 
13. Armagh 15 
I 4. Fermanagh | 
15. Tyrone 
| 16. Antrim. | 
Vldker. : 17. Londonderry 
| 8. Donnegal or Tyrconnel 
19, Down 
20. Caven | 
| 21. Mongahen 
ſ 22. Clare 
123. Kerry 


Arabia 


(8) 
Arabia Felix 


ARABIA. Lare Petrza 
* Deſerta 


1. Balk, Sabluſtan, and C 


2. Sigiſtan 

3. Choraſſan 

4 Makeran 
13. Farſiſtan 

w 6. Kerman 

1 | 7. Irak Agem 
PxASITA, J 8. Chuſeſtan 

| | 9. Curdeſtan 
10. Dageſtan 
11. Aderbeitzen 
12. Georgia 
13. Gangea 

14. Mazanderam 
15. Chirvan 
16. Gilan Taberiſten 


| 1 : Ws Decan 

| ndia within | Golconda 
= 2 | [Bi 3 

India beyond — 222 * 

| the Ganges. as 


; as = 
Ifland of Ceylon 


| 1. Laotong 
_— 3. Niuche 


Zo Corea 


( 5.) 


| 4. Pekin 
1 5. Xenſi 
6. Xanſi 


7. Nanking 
8. Xantum 
9. Chekiam 


10. Honan 

11. Huquam 

12. Fokien 

13. Kiamſi 

14. Canton 

15. Suchuen 

16, Quamſi 

17. Quecheu ; | 
18. Yunam 


CH INA, 4 


Macao 

Anian 
Formoſa 
Baſhee Iſlands 


[ 1. Caſan ; 

2. Orenburg 

Russ A in * | 

ASIA. Soy , Kamtſchatlea 
5 Tobolſk 

Irkutſk 


CHINESE 
ISLANDS. 


L 


InDeEPENDENT 1. Karaſm 
TAxTAxx. 2. Great Buccharia 


t. Thibet 8 
2. Little Thibet 
3. Caſgar 


Avrk TAR- | 
4. Little Buccharia 


TARS, 


5. Turkeſten 
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ALuTi TAR C 5. Turkeſtan 
T ARS. 7 6. Kalmac Tartars 
| | { Mongol Tartars 
CHINESE Kalkas ö 
TARTARx. . Tartars 
| Corea 


4 I" 
— Dy» oy 
— V CC CEC . 


i 


TsLANDs of | : 
CHINESE Sagalien-Ula-hata 
TART ART. Cledſo 


_ EXRicoco 
IsLANDs of 1 ximo 
JAPAN. Japan or Niphon 
PHILLIPINE Mindanao 
IsLEs. Lucon or Manilla 
MARIAN or b Lanndiy ISLANDs.—Tinian ook 
Sumatra 
ISLES of © Java 
SUNDA. Borneo 
| 1 Celebes 
MoLvecaA | Geram 
"= Amboyna - 
SLES. | ; 
Timor 
Flores, &c | 


 MALvrva ISL ES. oe 1 | 
AF R 1 C | A. 


1. Morocco 
2: Tunis 
BArBARY, 4 3: Algiers FP Sr 1 | 
4. Barca | | 5 
1 5. Tripoli 
I. ZAARA, or the Defart 
2. NEGROLAND 
3. BiLDVLGERID 
4. EGYPT 
| 5. GUINEA | 
1 5 6. Lower ETHIOPIA ; 
li | | x | . Vopr 


En 


Nubia 


7. UP ERETR mend 3 Abyſſinia 


8. LowWER GUINEA. * 


9. ZANGUE BAR 


11. SOFOLA 


Abex 
| Loango 
Angola 
Congo 


| 


Benguela 
* 


12. MONOMOTAPA 


13. MoNOEMUGI 


14. TERRA DE NATAL 


15. CAFRARI A, or the country of the Hottentots 


NORTH AMERICA 


Matanan 


„„ 


. Labrador or New Britain 
2. Nova Scotia 


3. Canada 


4. New England 


5. New Jerſey 
6. New York 
7. Maryland 


Independent States, 


8. Pennſylvania 
4 9. North Carolina 
10. South Carolina 


11. Virginia 
12. Georgia 
8 13. Florida 


ISLANDS. 
1. Cape Breton 


2. Bermudas 


3. Newfoundland 
4. Bahama Iſlands 


5. Jamaica 
6. Nevis 


7. St Chriſtopher's 


_— 


8. Monſerrat 


| 
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8. Monſerrat 

9. Dominica 

| 10. Antigua 

11. Grenada 

# 12. Barbadoes 

| 13+ St Vincent, &c. &c. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


. SPANISH. 
| ; 1. Mexico or New Spain 
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2. New Mexico 
3- Louiſiana 
ISLANDS. 
1 TJ Cuba 
2. Weſt part of St Domingo 
3. Porto, Rico | 
4. Margarita 
5. Cubagua 
L 6. Trinidad, &c- 
DUTCH. ISLANDS. 
ſ 1. Aruba | 
2. Part of St Martin's Iſle i 
3. Aves 
1 4. Euſtatius | a 
| 5. Curacoa 
| 6. Buenayres 
FRENCH IsLANDSs 
f 1. Part of St Martin's Iſle 
2. Miquelon | 
3. Martinico 
4: St Bartholomew 
5. Deſiada | 
6. Mariegalante 
7. Guadalupe 
8. Part of K Domingo 
| 9. St Lucia 
DANISH 15 LANs. 
- Cr. Santa Cruz 
> wo Thomas 3 
take ; . SOUTH 


+ 3 3 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


FRENCH. Part of the province of Guiana, Cayenne, &c. 
Ii. Chili | 
2. Peru 
3. Terra Firma 
SPANISH. 4 , Country of the Amazons 
5. Paraguay | 
6. Terra Magellanica 
LU. Tucuman 


\ 


Durex. Part of Guiana, Surinam, Kc. 


Braſil, and many Iſlands on the a 


PORTUGTELD: 8 of Guiana 
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The Deſcription and Uſe of the Terreftrial Globe: 


1 is a repreſentation of the ſurface of the terraqueons 
globe, as divided into land and water. It has marked upon 
it the various circles mentioned in the Introduction, viz. The 
equator, ecliptic, parallels of latitude,and meridians. The globe 
is furniſhed with a large wooden circle which ſurrounds it, 
and is called the wooden horizon. On this are marked the 
g twelve ſigns of the zodiac, each divided into thirty degrees, 
with the correſponding months and days of the year. This 
divides the upper hemiſphere from the lower, and, by turn- 
ng the globe in a proper manner, will ſhew the rational ho- 
rizon of any place on the ſurface of the globe. There are 
always 9o degrees between the horizon and the zenith; and 
when the ſun comes to the horizon he becomes viſible. and the 
day commences, and after he has deſcended go degrees, he 
OS. then becomes inviſible, and night begins. This, however, muſt 
be underſtood as exattly holding good only in theory ; for the 
reflection of the atmoſphere occaſions the appearance of the 
ſun above the horizon ſome time before he is really above 
it. This is what produces the twilight, a and which continues 
in the evening till the ſun is 18 degrees below the horizon, 
and begins in the morning when he is 18 degrees below it. 
B 2 TAX 


- 


= N #4 
Tux ecliptic is a circle cutting the equator obliquely at an 
angle of 23; degrees. It is divided into twelve ſigns, marked 
WP, N. &c. each containing 30 degrees. The tropics of Can- 
cer and Capricorn, and the polar circles, are parallels of la- 
titude ; the former ſhewing thoſe places on the globe where 
the ſun juſt becomes vertical once a-year, the latter where he 
begins to circulate round the horizon without deſcending be- 
low it; making a perpetual ys in has n as is more 
fully explained afterwards. 

THE brazen meridian is a circle of brafs, divided into its 
degrees, in which the globe hangs on two pivots deſigned to 
repreſent the two poles. On this circle the latitude is repre- 
ſented'; the degrees being counted from the equator, marked 
O, northward and ſouthward, to the poles, each of which 
are marked 90 degrees. 

Tu Hour Circle, or Horary Circle, is a ſmall circle of 
braſs divided into 24 equal parts, anſwering to the 24 hours 
of the natural day; or, to 15 degrees of longitude each, 
which produces an hour” s difference in time berwixt any two 
places. 0 5 

THE quadrant of altitude is a pliant narrow piece of braſs 
ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, and is applied to the mea- 

ſurement of the diſtance betwixt any two places on the globe. 
To ſome globes another inſtrument of this kind is fitted, cal- 
led the ſemicircle of poſition. It is double the extent of the 
quadrant of altitude, being divided into 186 degrees, and ex- 
tending over one half of the globe. Theſe detinitions being 
premiſed, the ſolution of the following problems, by means of 
the globe, will be eaſily comprehended. 


PROBLEM 1. To redify the Globe. 


By this is meant the elevation of the pole, as many degrees 
above the horizon as any particular place is diſtant from the 
equator. Thus, if the latitude of the place be 50 degrees 

north, the northern pole is to be raiſed till the brazen meri- 
can cuts the wooden horizon at the diviſion marked Fo de- 
_ grees, when the Oy is then ſaid to be retified for that 
place. = 

_ - | PRO. 
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PxoB. 2. To find the difference of longitude between two 
places. h | 
BRING one of the places to the brazen meridian, and ob- 
ſerve the degrees on the equator cut by the edge of the circle. 
Then bring the other place to it, and obſerve in like manner. 
The number of degrees counted on the equator betwixt the 
two interfections is the difference of longitude. 
PROB. 3. Ta find the latitude of any place. 
BRING it to the brazen meridian, and the degree marked 
ypon it ſhews the latitude required. | 


PROB. 4. To meaſure the diſtance between two places. 
Ir the two places lie under the ſame meridian, the diſtance 


between them is known by bringing them to the brazen circle, 


if not the application of the quadrant of altitude or of the 
compaſſes, firſt to the two and then to the equator, will ſhew 
the diſtance in degrees, which may then be reduced to miles. 


PROB. 5. To find the Sun's place in the ecliptic. 
Taxis 1 is found out by looking at the wooden horizon; 
where, oppoſite to the day of the month, you will find the fign 
and degree of the ecliptic in which the ſun is for that day. 
The line apparently deſcribed by the ſun for that day is found 
by bringing the place to the brazen meridian. 


PROB. 6. Ts find when the Sun is vertical. 


Tum round the globe, and obſerve as yon do ſo, what 
places lie on the parallel or line where the ſun moves ; for to 
all theſe he is vertical on that day.—If we deſire to find 
where the ſun is vertical at a certain hour, the globe muſt be 
rectiſied; then bring the place where you are to the brazen 
meridian ; ſet the index of the hour circle to the hour of the 
day, then turn the globe until the index points to the upper 
12 3 obſerve what place in the ſun's diurnal path is juſt un- 


der the - brazen meridian, and at that paves the ſun is then 
vertical. 


PROB. 7. To find the declination 5 the Sun. 


BRING his place in the ecliptic to the brazen meridian, and 
the degrees from O marked upon it are the declination re- 
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place in the ecliptic to the eaſtern part of the horizon, place 
the index of the hour- circle at twelve, and turn the globe 


ving brought it to the brazen meridian, ſet the index to the 


the index of the hour- circle will then _ out the hour of 


( 16 } 

Pros. 8. To find where the Sun is riſing and ſetting, or in 
the meridian, alſo the length of the longeſt days and nights. 
ELEVATE the pole as much above the horizon as the ſun's 

place. is declined from the equator, then bring the place where 

the ſun is vertical to the brazen meridian; to all the places 


on the weſtern edge of the horizon he will then be riſing, 
and to all on the eaſtern he is ſetting; while in the places un- 


der the meridian it is noen-day.—To know the length of the 


days and nights in different places, obſerve the length of the 
parallels of latitude in different places, that is, how many me- 
ridians they interſect; and as many as they interſe&,juſt as many 
hours will the ſun continue above the horizon, that is, if the 
meridians on the globe are drawn at the diſtance of 15 degrees 
from each other. If they are drawn at every 10 degrees, 
proper allowance muſt be made. In thoſe countries where the 
parallels go quite round without touching the horigon, they 
have no night at all, but the ſun ſeems to circulate round the 


horizon. To find the length of the day at any time in a par- 


ticular place, rectify the globe for that place; bring the ſun's 


weſtward, until his place touch the weſtern part of the hori- 
zon. During that time, the index of the hour-circle will 
have paſſed over as many hours as the day is long. To know 
when he riſes and ſets, keep the globe in the poſition already 
deſcribed ; bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian ; ſet 
the index to twelve at noon, or to the moſt ſoutherly 12, 
on the hour circle, turn it eaſtward until his place touches the 
horizon, and the index will then point to the hour of his ri- 
Gng; or, if you turn it weſtward, it will ſhew the hour of his 
ſerting. 
PROB. 9. To find what hour it is in any part of the 1 world. 

Rxcœrrry the globe for the place where you are; and, ha- 


hour of the day, then turn the globe, and (i ucceffively bring the 
places at which you want to know the hour to the ſame, and 


the day at thoſe places. 
' PROB. 


Ne ns, „„ . 


PROB. 10. To find when the twilight begins and ends. 

TH1s always takes place when the ſun is 18 degrees below 
the horizon, notwithſtanding which, the duration of the twi- 
light is very different in different climates; in thoſe under the 
equator, or conſiderably within the tropics, the ſetting of the 
ſun is very ſoon followed by total darkneſs ; becauſe the ſun, 
deſcending perpendicularly, or nearly ſo, below the horizon, 
very ſoon gets beyond the power of the atmoſphere's reflection; 
but, in the more northerly or ſoutherly climates, his motion 
is ſo oblique, that there is an interval of two hours or more 
betwixt his riſing or ſetting, and the coming on of total dark- 
neſs, even in winter; and in the ſummer time, when the de- 
clination is conſiderably north, there is no night ar all, but a 
continual twilight during the whole time the ſun is under the 
horizon. To find the duration of the twilight therefore, ha- 
ving rectiſied the globe for the place, and found the hour of 
the ſun's ſetting by the directions already given, continue to 
turn the globe eaſtward or weſtward until his place be 18 de- 
grees under the horizon, and the hour circle will then ſhew 
at what time the twilight ceaſes. | 


PROB. 11. To find when it begins to be continual day or 
night at any place. 

THis can only take place between the polar circles and the 
poles. Obſerve therefore how many degrees the ſun has de- 
clined north or ſouth of the equator, and count as many de- 
grees from the pole either north or ſouth, as the declination 
happens to be either way, In all thoſe places the day or night 
begins then to be continual, and will be ſo until the declination 
of the ſun becomes leſs than the diſtance betwixt the poles and 
the place in queſtion. Here we may obſerve, that the night 
in the polar regions is much ſhorter than we might ſuppoſe it, 
becauſe abſolute darkneſs takes place only when the ſun is 18 
degrees below the horizon; but as he never can deſcend more 
than 23 degrees and a half below the horizon at the poles, the 
total darkneſs continues only till he acquires 55 degrees of de- 
clination from the ſolſtitial points ; after which the poles 
themſelves have a quantity of twilight every day, which con- 
tinually augments and produces perfect day long before the ſun 
really comes above the horizon. During certain ſeaſons, how- 
. ſun riſes and ſets within the polar circles! in the ſame 

manner 
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manner as in other countries, and the time of his doing ſo, 
with the length of the twiligh , may be found by the directions 
already given. 

PROB. 12. To find the Sun's meridian altitude, or how 

many degrees he is above the horizon at noon day. 

RECTIFY the globe for the place, and find the ſun's place 
in the ecliptic for the day; then, with the quadrant of alti- 
tude, meaſure the diſtance betwixt it and the horizon ; or the 
ſame may be done by bringing it to the brazen meridian, 
which in this, as well as in many other caſes,ſupplies the Pe 
of the quadrant of altitude. 

PROB. 13. To find at what point of the compaſs the ſun ri- 

ſes and ſets in any particular place. 

RECT1Fy the globe for that place, then bring the place of 
the ſun in the ecliptic to the horizon ; obſerve the letters in- 
dicating the points of the compaſs, as N. N. E. &c. and note 
which of them the place falls upon ; for that is the point on 
which he riſes ; and a ſimilar method will ſhew the point on 
which he ſets. 

PROB. 14. To meaſure the diſtances and d bearings of places 

from one another. ; 


WHEN two places on the globe lie directly ſonth and north 
from one another, the ſpace is meaſured in degrees, by bring- 
ing them both to the brazen meridian; but as this is ſeldom 
the caſe, we muſt generally apply either the quadrant of alti- 
tude, or a peir of compaſſes, firſt to the two places, and then 
to the brazen meridian or equator, which will alſo ſhew the 
diſtance in degrees, and which may be afterwards reduced to 
miles by the proportion given in the Introduction. 

THE bearings of places are more difficult to be obſerved, 
For this purpoſe we mult bring one of them to the zenith, 
which is done by rectifying the globe for the place, and then, 
bringing it to the brazen meridian, apply the quadrant of alt i- 
tude, and meaſure the angle made betwixt the meridian and 
the edge of the quadrant, which may be done by means of a 
protraQtor, and then by reducing it to Rhumbs, each containing 
114 degrees, we know the deviation from the meridian line 
either eaſt or weſt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


F. knowledge of the Farth we inhabit, is ſo much con + 
1 nected with that of the Celeftial Bodies which illuminate 
and otherwiſe influence it, that ſome acquaintance with Aſtro- 
nomy is univerſally deemed eſſential to thoſe who wiſh to 
make any proficiency in Geography. 

ON viewing the immenſe expanſe of Heaven, we are natu- 
rally ſtruck with admiration at the variety of bodies apparently 
in motion with which that expanſe is adorned; at the unifor- 
mity and regularity with which they ſeem to move from one 
part of the heavens to the other, alwavs keeping within a cer- 
tain limit, pointing out by their apparent places there, the 
different ſeaſons of the year; and diffuſing the various degrees 
of light and heat, neceſſary for the preſervation of animal and 
vegetable life. The moſt fplendid and glorious luminary the 
Sun, is the firſt to ttract our attention, not only on ac- 
count of his almoſt infinite ſ uperiority to the reſt, but becauſe of 
our own immediate dependence upon his ſituation with regard 
to ourſelves. In common with the other celeſtial bodies, he 
has an apparent motion every day from eaſt to weſt ; but, on 
obſerving him for any length of time, we find his motions de- 
viate very con'iderably at fometimes, from what they do at o- 
thers. Som times we perceive him very high in the heavens, 
as if he woul-l come directly over our heads. At thoſe times, 
his rays fall upon us with great force; he continues long viſi- 
ble; the earth and air are conſiderably heated; vegetables 
flouriſh and arrive at their perfect ſtate, every animal ſeems 
cheerful, and we call this agreeable ſeaſon the Summer. By 
and by, however, he removes farther ſouth, his time of con- 
tinuing vihhle becomes conſtantly ſhorter and ſhorter, until at 
laſt it is reduced to a few hours. The Sun then is almoſt ſank 
in the ſouthern part of the heavens, the Farth is covered with 
froſt and ſnow, the air is diſturbed with violent winds and 
tempeſts, vegetables periſh, and animals are benumbed with 
cold, and we call this dreary ſeaſon inter. The intermedi- 
at ſeaſon when the ſan begins to return towards us, and by 
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his genial influence to revive the animal and vegetable world, 
is called Spring; and when he again begins to withdraw his 
influence, when fruits ripen, and vegetable life begins to de- 
cay, is named Autumn. ; X 
THE whole time that the ſun takes up in his apparent mo- 
tion from one point of the heavens to the ſame point again, is 
called a Year. Many different methods of computing the 
length of it, have been invented by mankind ; and as many 
different lengths have been aſſigned to it by various nations. 
| Tue ancient Egyptians and Babylonians made it only to con- 
3% fiſt of 354 days; the Jews of 360; and from this computa- 
f tion is taken that of the ſacred writers, where the year is 
1 conſtantly ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 360 days. Theſe computa- 
tions, however, were found not to agree with nature ; for as 
the year was by every nation divided into twelve months, and, 
3 various names applied to theſe, it was found that in proceſs of 
* time, the months which originally belonged to ſummer, ran into 
i the winter; owing to the difference between the computed and 
real length of the ſun's courſe. Hence it became neceſſary, af- 
ter the lapſe of a few years, to add another month to the 
twelve old ones; and this was called an intercalary month. 
By degrees, however, the length of the year came to be bet- 
ter aſcertained, and the firſt Roman emperor, Julius Cæſar, 
determined it to conſiſt of 365 days, fix hours. But even 
this was not found to be ſuſhciently exact, and the indu- 
ſtry of ſucceeding obſervers, found that it conſiſted of 365 
days, five hours, and 49 minutes. This exceſs of eleven 
minutes in a year, makes a difference of 24 hours and one mi- 
nute in 131 years; and as a long ſpace of time had intervened 
betwixt Julius Cæſar and that in which the true length of 
1 the year was determined, the months had been changing as be- 
1 fore; that is, thoſe which were called winter months in the 
1 time of Julius Cæſar had been turning into ſummer months, 
and a ſimilar change was taking place with regard to thoſe 
called ſummer months in the time of that conqueror. The 
advance towards either, however, was not very conſiderable, 
being only 11 days, which makes the difference betwixt what 
is called the Julian or Old Stvle, and the Gregorian, or New 
Style, 
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Style, ſo called from Pope Gregory, by whom it was eſtabliſhed. 
The exceſs of 6 hours, making 24 hours, or one day and 
night in four years, is added every fourth year to the month 
of February; but as this is allowing too much by 11 minutes, 
this additional day muſt be omitted once every 131 years, in 
order to keep the months exact! in their ſtations. , 

Dux Ns the courſe of the ſun through the heavens, there are 
four days to be particularly remarked, and which aſtronomers, 
have diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Solſtitial and Equi- 
noctial days. The former are thoſe on which the ſun makes his 


' neareſt approach to us, or appears to come ſartheſt to the 


northward; and on which he ſeems to recede fartheſt from us, 
or to go fartheſt to the ſouthward. - The Equinoctial days are 
thoſe on which he appears to keep the dire& middle courſe 
betwixt that on the two Solſtitial days, and to riſe exactly in 
the eaſt, and ſet as directly in the weſt. They are called E- 
quinoctial, becauſe the time that the ſun continues viſible is 
on theſe days exactly equal to that in which he is hid from our 
ſight. The Solſtitial days are the 22d of June and 22d of 
December; the Equinoctial are the 22d of March and 22d of 
September. | | Ne | 
SUcH is the general and conſtant apparent motion of the ſun, 
without the leaſt ſenſible variation ſince the beginning of the 
world. On different parts of the earth, however, the time of 


his continuing viſible is very different from what it is with us. 


If we go far to the nerthward, we will not there obſerve him 
to approach ſo near towards that quarter, as he ſeems to do in 
Britain ; but his time of continuing viſible is greatly lengthen- 
ed. At laſt, continuing our journey {till to the north, the ſun 
does not appear to ſet as with us, but to move continnally in 
circles round the heavens; at firſt only as it were touching the 
Earth at that hour which we call twelve at night ; but by de- 
grees riſing conſiderably ; tho' not even then ſo high as at the 
hour which we call twelve o'clock at noon. This, however, 
is to be underſtood only of the ſummer months. In the win- 
ter ſeaſon, he appears almoſt entirely lo{ in the ſouthern part 
of the heavens, making his appearance only for an hour or 
two in the middle of the day, and ſometimes not at all; fo 
a 2 | that 
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that though in theſe miſerable climates, the inhabitants have an 
uninterrupted day for two or three months, the memory of it 
is abſorbed by the length of the night and winter, which indeed 
is ſevere beyond expreſſion, as ſhall afterwards be mentioned 
in its proper place. In thefe northern climates, where the ſun 
appears for ſuch a long time, he is ſeen in the ſouth at twelve 
o'clock of our day, and in the north at twelve o'clock of our 
night. | | 

IF inſtead of taking our journey northward, we proceed to 


the ſouth, ve will then perceive the ſun to riſe gradually high- 


er and higher, till he at laſt comes to be directly over our 
heads; and the intenſity of his heat and light becomes ex- 
treme; but in compenſation for this. he remains a ſhort- 


er time in view. Inu theſe warm countries, the day is never 


fo long as with us by ſeveral hours, and thus the extreme heat 
is mitigated, which might otherwiſe prove fatal not only to 
animals and vegetables, but to the Earth itſelf. Going till 
further ſouth, the ſun ſeems to get behiad us, and to keep in 
the north; to which he recedes in the winter, and returns to 
the ſouthward in ſummer. The ſeaſons in theſe countries are 
totally reverſed; the months of November, December, and 
January, conſtitute their ſummer, and thoſe of May, June, and 
July, their winter; all of which is owing to the general iufl u- 
ence of the ſun upon the Earth, and his apparent motions on 
diferent parts of it. It is to be remarked, however, that 
theſe differences take place only in the northern and ſouthern 
parts of the Earth ; not the ſmalleſt yariation being perceived 
in travelling ever ſo far directly eaſt or weſt. | 
W1TH regard to the Sun himſelf, various conjectures have 


been formed. The generality of mankind, in all ages, have 


been of opinion, that he is a maſs of pure elementary fire, ſub- 
fiſting from the creation; and ſupported by ſome unknown 
cauſe, without any occaſion for the groſs fuel, neceſſary for 
ſupporting our terreſtrial fires. Such as have aſſumed the name 
of philoſophers, however, have not been equally ſimple and 
rational in their conjectures. They have not been able to 
conceive how fire of any kind could ſubſiſt without fuel, and 
therefore have ſuppoſed the Sun and Earth to be of a ſimilar 
| ſubſtance, 


NT RREODVCTIG@Nn 
ſubſtance, and conſequently that the Earth itſelf would be 2 
ſyn if ſet on fire. Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf hath propoſed it 
as a query, Whether the Sun aud Fixed Stars are not great 
Farths made vehemently hot, whoſe parts are kept from fu- 


ming away, by the vaſt weight and denſity of their ſuperin- 
cumbent atmoſpheres, and whoſe heat is preſerved by the pro- 


digious action and reaction of their parts? Others have ima- 


gined the Sun to be a body of a quite different nature, and 
have even denied him any heat inherent in himſelf, though 
they cannot deny him the power of producing it in other bo- 
dies. Some have ſuppoſed that the main body of the Sun has 
neither light nor heat, but that he conſiſts of a vaſt dark globe, 
ſurrounded on all ſides with a thin covering of aerial or foggy 
matter, immenſely ſplendid, and which gives him the power he 
poſſeſſes, &c. &c. 

Wir ſuch ſpeculations as theſe great men have amuſed 
theniſelves, and in deviating from the common opinions ot 
mankind, have deviated from reaſon and the moſt plain dic- 
tates of common ſenſe. The only foundation for ſuch wild 
conjectures, is the appearance of the Sun through Teleſcopes. 
By looking through theſe inſtruments, his face is obſerved 
not to be equally bright in all its parts. A lightly ſpotted 
appearance, chiefly on or near the edges, is commonly taken 
notice of, and very frequently dark ſpots are perceived tra- 
verſing the diſk (or ronnd face of the luminary) from one edge 
to the other. Theſe ſpots appear at uncertain intervals, and 
often change their form white paſſing over the ſolar diil:, or 


are broken in pieces, enlarge and diminiſh, &. without any 


cauſe that we can diſcover. Hence thoſe who adhere to the 
conjecture of Sir Iſaac Newton, ſuppoſe the (pots to be the 
ſmoke of new and immenſe volcanoes, breaking out in the bo- 
dy of the ſun himſelf ; while others imagine them to be the 
dark globe becoming viſible, by reaſon of the ſhining mat- 
ter being diſplaced, by ſome unknown or FOE conjectural 
cauſe. 


Ir would be no leſs uſeleſs than inconſiſtent with our plan, 


to ſpend time in ſpeculating on ſubjects ſo much beyond the 


reach of human inveſtigation. ' There is not the leaſt reaſon 
: | to 
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to ſuppoſe, that the ſun hath any ſolid body at all. Metcors 
reſembling that glorious luminary in ſplendor, ,are ſometimes 
perceived to ariſe in the higher parts of our atmoſphere, tho' 
but of a few. moments continuance. No body ſuppoſes that 
they have any ſolid body, or ſtand in need of terreſtrial fuel. 
If they are compoſed of pure elementary fire, electric mat- 
ter or light, for experiment has determined all theſe to be 
the ſame, it is certainly not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
ſun, the vaſt fountain of light, throughout the univerſe, is on- 
ly a vaſt colle&ion of elementary fire or light, which being 
ſent out from him, by means unknown to us, and having ac- 
compliſhed the various purpoſes for which it is deſigned, per- 
petually returns to him, is ſent out again, and ſo on. Thus the 
ſun, without any ſolid body, continually burns with a inten- 
ſity inſupportable by terreſtrial fuel of any kind, as well as in- 
conceivable by mortals, and this without the leaſt tendency to 
a diminution or poſſibility of decay. | 

THE luminary next in ſplendor and apparent magnitadle to 
the ſun, is the moon. The appearance of this body is more 
perplexing to thoſe who are ignorant of aſtronomy, than the 
ſun himſelf, on account of her continual change of ſhape, and 
frequent diſappearing altogether. The time ſhe takes up 
from her diſappearing once, going through all her various 
changes, or p/aſes, as they are called, of increaſe and decreaſe, 
to that of her diſappearing a ſecond time, is called a 707th ; 
and as this was obſerved to happen 12 times in the ſame ſpace 
that the ſun returned to the point of the heavens from which 
he ſet ont, mankind were furniſhed with another method of 
dividing their time. Thus the year was made to conſiſt of 12 
months; and hence alſo its diſtinction into Lunar and Solar. 
The moſt accurate obſervations of the ancients, made the lu- 
nar month, or time elapſing from one new moon to another, to 
conſiſt of 29 days, 12 hours. Hence their year, conſiſting of 
12 months of this kind, had only 354 days; the difference be- 
tween which and the ſolar year being conſiderable, ſoon be- 
came very perceptible, and occaſioned no little difficulty in the 
adjuſtment, as has already been obſerved. The aſſiduity of 
aſtronomers however, has determined the length of the lunar 
| month 
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month to be not 29 days 12 hours, but 29 days 11 hours 44 
minutes; all whick accuracy arid even more is neceſſary in 


aſtronomical calculations. | 
THE moon to appearance, is an attendant on the ſun. At 


| firſt ſhe is ſeen in the weſtern part of the heavens, as it were 


juſt emerged from the ſun's light; oply a ſmall part of her is 
illuminated, though often the whole dark part is viſible to us; 
and this ſhews us that the mod has no light of her own, but 
is ſeen only where the ſun ſhines d her. At this time we 
ſay it is neu moon; but every ſucceeding evening, the lumin- 
ary ſeems to recede farther and farther from the-ſun, until at 
laſt ſhe appears in that part of the heavens directly oppoſite to 
him, and riſes at the time that the ſun ſets. She then ap- 
pears with a full round face, equalling, if not exceeding the 


| ſun himſelf in ſize, and we ſay it is full moon. After this ſhe 


ſeems gradually to recede farther and farther eaſt, until at 
laſt ſhe riſes only a ſhort time before the ſun himſelf. This is a 
prelude to her total diſappearance ; and it is remarkable, that 
tho' from her firſt appearance in the weſt, ſhe has taken almoſt 
a whole month co paſs to the eaſtern part of the heavens, ſhe 
ſeems to paſs from the eaſtern to the weſtern in one or two 
days; for immediately on her vaniſhing in the eaſt, ſhe appears 
again in the weſt; and very near the ſun. —Theſe appear- 
ances however are not always uniform; for in ſpring and. 
harveſt, the moon, when nearly full, appears for ſeveral days 
to riſe in the ſame part of the heavens, though afterwards ſhe 
gets eaſtward in the ſame time as uſual. This apparent ſuſ- 
penſion of the moon's motion has been reckoned ſurpriſing, 
and the luminary at that time is called the harve/# moon, be- 
cauſe it is taken notice of moſtly in harveſt, when country 
people have occaſion for her light, though it might equally 
well be obſerved in the Spring. 

THEſame appearances which have been taken notice of with 
regerd to the ſun, in different parts of the eth, are likewiſe 
to be obſerved of the moon. This luminary ſeems to have a 
motion from ſouth to north as well as the Sun, but at ſea- 
ſons directly oppoſite; for in ſummer time, ſhe ſeems low in the 
ſouthern part of the heavens, but approaches conſiderably to 
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the northern regions in winter. This muſt afford much com- 
fort to the dreary climates of the north already mentioned, 
| where they have nights of two or three months long, and du- 
it ring all which time they muſt be involved in utter darknefs, 
did not the moon apparently circulate reund them, as the ſun 
does in ſummer. | By reaſon of her continual approach to the 
ſun, however, this circulation cannot be ſo conſtant as that of 
the other luminary, though the quantity of moon- light there 
is undoubtedly much greater than with us. The ſouthern 
countries, whoſe winter correſponds with our ſummer, are 
equally illuminated by the moon, when ſhe appears to us to be 
low in the ſouthern part of the heavens. 
PHILOSOPHERS haveſpeculated no leſs comaerning the nature 
.of the moon, than concerning that of the ſun. From the ap- 
pearance of this luminary through teleſcopes, it feems pro- 
bable that there are great inequalities on her ſurface.  Look- - 
ing at her any time except when full, we ſee one of the ſides 
notched and toothed like a ſaw. Numbers of little ſhining 
points eppearlike ſtars at a ſmall diſtance from the main lu- 
minous body, and quickly after are joined to it. Theſe are 
looked upon to be the tops of high mountains, which catch 
the light of the ſun ſooner than the other parts which are low- 
er. That theſe ſhining parts are higher than the reſt of the 
ſurface indeed ſeems very evident; but Aſtronomers have un- 
Coubtedly carried. them to an extravagant height, when they 
ſuppoſed ſome of the mountains of the moon, to be eight or 
nine miles high, More modern calculators, have reduced them 
to one fourth. of that height, which indeed ſeems more reaſon- 
2 as the higheſt mountains an the Earth, which is bigger 
han the moon, are thought not to be quite four miles above 
2 level of the ſea. __ | | 
TAE face of the moon, even when looked at with the Fra 
eye, diſcovers many dark ſpots, but when viewed by a tele- 
ſcope, theſe, are *acreaſed to an amazing number. The bright 
parts ſhige with great luſtre, and in ſome places have exactly 
the appearance of ridges of hills covered with ſnow. Innume- 
rable other places are obſerved like hollows, with their dark 
ſhadows — to one ſide, and they appear of many different 
ſhapes. 
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ſnapes. Aſtronomers have drawn theſe appearances as they ob- 
ſerved them through teleſcopes, but they differ excecdingly in 
their draughts. Indeed, on account of the ſwift apparent 
motion of the heavenly bodies, it is by no means ny to make 
a proper drawing of any of them. 

SOME have ſuppoſed the dark parts of the moon, to be ſeas 
and large lakes ; but it is now generally believed that there is 
no water in the moon, and that the dark parts are only im- 
menſe hollows, as has been already taken notice of. In o- 
ther reſpeQs, however, the moon is imagined to be a ſubſtance 
of the ſame nature withthis Earth; and ſome modern Aſtrono- 
mers have pretended to diſcover volcanoes or burning moun- 
tains on her diſk; but of this there is certainly not the leaſt 
probability. The moon is evidently made for the uſe of this 
Earth, not to be a world of herſelf, as philoſophers have chi- 
merically ſuppoſed ; and an irrefragable proof of this is, that 
ſhe reflects the light of the ſun, notwithſtanding the roughneſs 
of her ſurface, with a power far ſuperior to any terreſtrial ſub- 
ftance we know. Now the Earth does not reflect the light in a 
ſimilar manner, but abſorbs it, and it is highly probable, that 
to the light thus abſorbed, all the-internal heat of the Earth, 
and all the volcanoes upon its ſurface are owing; but the moon 
which ſeems to reflect the whole, can have no ſuch abſorption 
of light, and confequently can neither have internal heat nor 
voleanoes ; neither indeed can there be any means of ſubſiſt- 
mg in that luminary, for ſuch living creatures as we are ac- 


quainted with. 


THis vaſt refleckive power of the moon, is proved from the 
compa. ifons which philoſophers themſelves have made be- 
twixt her light and that of the ſun. In making theſe com- 
pariſons, they der from one another exceedingly, as they 
do in almoſt every thing. According to ſome, the light of the 
moon is 45,000 times leſs than the light of the ſun ; according 
to others, it is 90,000 times leſs; and according to others, 
500,000 times lefs. But, if we believe the calculations of 
theſe very ſame philoſophers in other refpe&s, the moon muſt 
diftuſe the light ſhe receives from the ſun, over an hundred 
thouſand times the ſpace of her own diſk, or make it an hun- 
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dred thouſand times weaker when it comes to the Earth, than 


when ſhe received it from the ſun. If we ſuppoſe the moon's 


light then to be 45,000 times leſs than that of the ſun, we 
muſt ſay ſhe reflects more than twice as much as ſhe receives 
from him. Let us ſuppoſe it 90, ooo times leſs, and till ſhe re- 
fleas more than ſhe receives, and that very conſiderably, as a 
great deal of light is undoubtedly loſt in the paſſage from the 
moon to us. Nay, let us ſuppoſe the light of the moon to be 
300,000 times leſs than that of the ſun, {till the reflection of 
the light ſhe receives is prodigious; for the beſt looking glaſſes 


are computed to loſe one half of their light at a very fmall diſ- 


tance from their ſurface ; what would they not loſe then, if 
removed to the diſtance of 240,000 miles, which is that of the 
moon from the Earth, according to the moſt approved calcula- 
tions. a 

AMoNs tlie vaſt number of ſtars with which the heavens are 
ſpangled, we obſerve ſome of a luſtre very much ſuperior to 
the reſt, as well as of a larger ſize. Of theſe alſo it is remarka- 
ble that they do not appear to keep their places, but like the 
moon recede from weſt to eaſt. The moſt remarkable one 
of this kind is called the Morning and Evening Star, becauſe 
it appears in the evening ſoon after the ſan ſets, and in the 
morning a ſhort time time before he riſes. | Like the moon, 
this ſtar ſometimes appears in the weſt, very near the ſun, 
from whom it ſeems to recede, but never ſo far as the moon ; 
on the contrary, having gone not quite half way to the eaſt- 
ward, it begins to move again to the weſt, and coming near- 
er and nearer the ſun, at laſt diſappears altogether ; and then 
fuddenly appears in the eaſt, receding in like manner ſome- 


thing leſs than half way weſtward, then coming nearer, diſ- 


appearing, and ſuddenly appearing again in the weſt. Others 
of theſe moving ſtars, however, recede quite to the oppolite 
part of the heavens from the ſun, and continge viſible for a 


long time. 


THESE ſtars are called planets, from a Creek word which 


ſignifies to err or wander. They are in number five, and cal- 


led by the names of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
To theſe indeed a modern Aſtronomer (Mr Herſchel) has add- 
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ed a ſixth, which in honour of his preſent Majeſty he calls 
Georgium Sidus, (George's Star) but its ſize is too diminu- 
tive to make it remarkable in the heavens, nor indeed are the 
proofs of its exiſtence as yet abſolutely indiſputable. 

THE planets, tho? extremely bright, are of different colours; 
Mercury, the brighteſt of them all, is white ; but by reaſon of 
kis ſmall ſize, and keeping always near the ſun, he is ſeldom 
obſerved by the naked eye. Venus, the Morning and Evens» 
ing Star already mentioned, is exceedingly bright and white, 
fo that at ſome times ſhe is ſaid to caſt a viſible ſhadow, which 
is not the caſe with any other ſtar. She recedes farther from 
the ſun than Mercury, - but never half way to the eaſt, as has 
been already obſerved. —Mars is red, and likewiſe very large 
at ſome times, but his light is never ſo bright as that of Venus. 
Two things, however, are remarkable of this planet; one is, a 
ſurpriſing difference in his magnitude at different times; inſo- 
much that fometimes he appears no leſs than 2 5 times bigger than 


he did before; the others, that when he approaches near to any 


of the reſt of the ſtars, they change their colour, grow dim, 
and ſometimes become quite inviſible, even though he does not 
appear at ali to touch or cover them. Jupiter is a bright 
white ſtar, but inferior both in ſize and ſplendor to Venus 
and Saturn. Though likewife bright and white, 1 is greatly ins 
ferior to both. 
W1TH regard-to theſe two planets, the e has made 
furpriſing diſcoveries. Jupiter is found to be attended by four 
fmall ſtars, which continually circulate round him, and are 
called by Aſtronomers his ſatellites or moons. Saturn has no 
fewer than five of theſe attendants, and beſides theſe is encir- 
cled with a luminous ring entirely diſtin from his body, 
which, however, accompanies him in all his motions. 
APPEARANCES ſoſtrange, havegiven rife to a world of con- 
jectures. So many moons circulating round theſe great bodies, 
which Aſtronomers have determined to be vaſtly bigger than 
the Earth we inhabit, has been thought a demonſtration, that 
they are, like this Earth, the reſidence of living creatures. 
Nay ſome have aſſerted in plain terms, that they are compo- 
id in like manner of land and water; and indeed it muſt be 
| b 2 confeſled, 
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| confeſſed, that the appearance of moons to give light, where 


no inhabitant exiſts, ſeems entirely contrary to the wiſdom 
obſerved in the other works of the Creator. It remains 
to be proved, however, that theſe ſecondary planets actually 
do enlighten their primaries, as they are called; for it is cer- 
tain that our moon could hardly be obſerved by auy optical 
inſtrument whatever from any other planet. Aſtronomers 
have beſides determined the night on Jupiter, at leaſt, to be 
only about four hours and a half long ; ſo that it ſeems abſurd 
to ſuppoſe; that ſo many moons would be created to give 
light during that ſhort night. With regard to Saturn, they 
pretendnut to determine what the leagth of his day is; though, 

from the number of moons which attend him, the night may 
be ſuppoſed to be of conſiderable length. — The ring which 
ſurrounds the body of this planet, is alfo ſuppoſed to be for 
the purpoſes of enlightening his ſurface, though indeed by its 
frequent obſcurations of the ſun, it would ſeem to intercept 
the light in as many inſtances as it gives it. | 

Tu E ſightFof ſo many moons about the ſuperior planets, 1 in 
ſtantly ſet philoſophers on . fuppoſing that the inferior ones, 


Venus, Mercury, and Mars, were alſo attended by them; but 


none have ever been diſcovered, though carefully ſearched for, 
by viewing the planet in its moſt advantageous ſituations. One 
Aſtronomer indeed, M. Caſſini, imagined that he had ſcen the 
ſatellite of Venus ; but no perſon beſides himſelf had the good 
luck to diſcover it in that age, nor could he ever afterwards 
find it out. One particular regarding the ſatellites of Jupiter 
is remarkable, viz. that ſometimes, when paſting over the diſſe 
of their primary, that i is, when directly between the Earth and 
Jupiter, they have been ſeen like dark ſpots upon his ſurface; as 
if the ſide then preſented to the Earth had not the power of 
refleQing the light equally well with the other. 

IT has alr & 1y been obſerved, that when the planet Mars ap- 
proaches to any of the other {tars, they loſe their light, and 
ſometimes vaniſh entirely. This ſeems to be occaſioned by an 
atmoſphere with which he is ſurrounded, as the air ſurrounds 

our Earth, and which does not very eaſily admit the paſſage 
of the rays of __ through it. This may probably alſo be the 
| reaſon 
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reaſon why he reflects the light of the ſun leſs ſtrongly _ 
any of the other planets. 

W1TH regard to the appearance of e when vie w- 
ed through teleſcones, Mercury ſeems always exceedingly 
bright ; ; but Venus, as well as he, goes through ſome of the 
apparent changes of the moon, which is owing to their motion 
round the ſun, at a ſmailer diſtance from him than the Earth. 
The beſt teleſcopes have not heen able to diſcover any dark 
ſpots on the body of Mercury, though ſome are ſeen on Ve- 
nys. The caſe is quite different with Mars, whoſe face ſeems 
to be in a manner quite covered with them. He is ſometimes 
inveſted with what Aftronomers call Fafciz or Belts; that Is 
broad and darker lines ſeemingly covering part of his difk, and 
which do not appear to adhere to his ſurface, but are move- 
able from one place to another. This appearance, however, 
is much more obſervable on Jupiter; and Aſtronomers, from 
perceiving their variable and ſhifting nature, have imagined 
them to be clouds or vapours flying in his atmoſphere. By 
good tele opes, alſo ſome ſpots may be ſeen on the diſk of this 
planet ; though even theſe are not obſerved to be very perma- 
nent, but ſometimes toe ſhift from one place to another. With 
very good teleſcopes, however, it is in vain to expect a view 
of any of theſe appearances ; and indeed the accounts given 
by the beſt Aſtronomers, are far from being very conſiſtent 
with one another, or even with themſelves. Some Faſciz are 
alſo perceived on Saturn, but no ſpots either on his diſk or 
any of the moons which attend him, though ſome Aſtronomers 
pretend to have obſerved ſpots on the moons of Jupiter. 

THE number of fixed ſtars prodigiouſly exceeds that of the 
planets. They are called fixed, becauſe they keep their appa- 
rent places in the heavens with regard to one another, though 
aot entirely void of all motion. Moſt of them indeed ſeem to 
riſe in the eaſt, and ſet in the weſt, like the ſun and moon, 
though nor all ; for there is one named the Pole ſtar, which 
ſeems perpetually to keep its place, and round which the whole 
heaven ſeems to turn once in 24 hours ; and as in this country 
the pole is conſiderably high, thoſe ſtars which are near it, 
though they turn round that ſtar, do not ſet. By proceeding 
dar ther north, the Pole appears to riſe higher, though, by rea- 
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fon of the exceſſive cold in theſe countries, no hody has been 
able to advance to that part of the earth where this ſtar is 
directly over head, and which is called the Pole of the earth. 

PROCEEDING ſouthward, the Pole ſtar appears to fink in 
the northern part of the heavens, until at laſt it diſappears al- 
toyether, and another point in the heavens, called the Sout h 
Pole, begins to riſe in view ; round which all the reſt turn, 
tho? there is no ſtar exaQly in that point, as in the northern 
hemiſphere. The Fixed Stars are of various apparent ſizes 
and colours. Aſtronomers diſtinguiſh them into ſix claſſes, ac- 
cording to their various apparent magnitudes ; and have made 
catalognes of the number which is apparent to the naked eye. 
The beſt catalogue of this kind is that of Mr Flamſtead, who 
enumerates 3000; but heſides thoſe which are viſible to the 

naked eye, the teleſcope diſcovers innumerable multitudes e- 
very where in the heavens. None of the ſixed ſtars are capa- 
ble of being magnified like the planets, though by means of 
Mr Herſchel's new invented teleſcope, which is ſaid to poſleſs 
mu ch greater powers than any hitherto invented, he has been 
able to diſcover that many of thoſe which to the eye appear 
fingle ſtars, do in reality conſiſt of two or three ſhining bodies, 
placed ſo near one another, that the naked eye, or even an 
ordinary teleſcope, cannot diſcover them. 

ASTRONOMERS have generally ſuppoſed the fixed ry 
to be ſuns like that which illuminates this world,. and 
that the immenſe diſtances at which they are placed, re- 
duces them to the ſmall apparent ſize we obſerve. They ara 
ſuppoſed to be placed at vaſt diſtances from one another, 
as well as from the earth, ſo that there is abundance of room 
for their planets to circulate round them, as well as round our 
fan, without interfering with any other body in the creation. 
But however plauſible all this may ſeem, there is one objec- 
tion which inftantly overthrows the whole : viz. that if they 
are ſuppoſed to be ſuns, their light ought to return to them a- 
gain, without being uſeleſsly ſcattered through the immenſe 
regions of ſpace. which muſt undoubtedly cauſe a waſte of 
ſubſtance too great to be ſupported for any length of time. 
oy there are in nature any other ſuns beſides our own, they 

muſt 
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muſt be for ever inviſible to us, for if their light is ſuffered to 
interfere with that of our ſun, it is evident that it muſt be 
carried, off along with it, and inſtead of returning to them, 
would return to him. However much then philoſophers may 
be inclined to ſpeculate about other worlds, there certainly is 
not the leaſt reaſon to believe, that any other part of the crea- 
tion is inhabited than this earth. With regard to the planets 
which circulate round our ſun, the ſame objection occurs a- 
gainſt their being inhabited, which has already been mentioned 
with regard to the moon; namely, the violent reflection of 
light from all of them, far ſuperior to any thing we can ima- 
gine. This ſhews that they were made not for the ſake of a- 
ny inhabitants of their own, but for reflecting the light of the 
ſun, and though we cannot underſtand what purpoſes this may 
anſwer in the creation, it is no reaſon why we ſhouid make 
ſuppolitions evidently inconſiſtent with the phenomena of na- 
ture. 

Bor whatever we may conjecture ts the fixed ſtars, 
they are evidently of a periſhable nature ; ſince new ſtars have 
frequently appeared, and ſbme old ones either diminiſhed or 
vaniſhed altogether. Nay, one or two have the ſingular pro- 
perty of loſing a great part of their light during ſome ſeaſons 
of the year, and regaining it at others. This ſeems altogether 
inconſiſtent with the nature of a ſun, and it is impoſlible there- 
fore to give credit to that hypotheſis. 

BESIDES theſe bodies already mentioned, which appear 
permanent in the ſyſtem, and ſeem to have a conſtant and re- 
gular motion, there are others which occur only accidentally, 
and whoſe motions cannot be reduced to any certain rule. 
They are named comets, from their being uſually attended by 


long tails, fancied by ſome to reſemble hair; though this is 


not always the caſe, as ſome of theſe wandering bodies have 
been ſeen with diſks as round and well defined as the planets 
themſelves. In general, however, they have a long ſtream of 
nebulous matter projecting out from them, or diffuſed around 
them; in colour very much reſembling a faint Aurora Bore- 
alis. In other reſpects, they have the luſtre of ſtars, though 
tf bright than the reſt. The apparent magnitude of ſome 


comets, 
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comets, however, is very different from that of others, 
They have been ſeen as large as the moon, but with a ſplen- 
dor very much inferior, and what ſplendor they have, is often 
ſuddenly loſt, while their apparent magnitude remains unal- 
tered. When ſeen through a teleſcope, the ſtar or nucleus 
as Aſtronomers call it, of the comet, has the ſame dim appear- 
ance as when ſeen by the naked eye ; and their light has been 
compared to clouds illuminated by the ſun, rather than the 
ſplendor of the heavenly bodies. They ariſe in the diſtant 
parts of the heavens, among the fixed ſtars, and come directly 
towards the ſun, where they are loſt in the intenſity of his 
rays; ſome without ever becoming viſible again, though others 
have been ſeen on their return, projecting much larger and 
longer tails, than i in their progrefs towards him ; after which, 
continuing their *ourſe in a line directly oppoſite to that which 
they took before, they proceed to theſe diſtant regions from 
whence they came, and are loſt among the fixed ſtars. 

THE conjectures concerning the nature of the comets, have 
been more various and diſcordant, ihan even thoſe concern- 
ing the nature of the planets and fixed ſtars. There are only 
two, which ſeem to carry any appearance of truth or proba- 
bility in them; one is, that they are meteors formed in the 
atmoſphere of the earth, which blaze for a while, and then va- 
niſn; the other, that they are a kind of planets which move 
round the ſun in very long ellipſes, ſo that they take a great 
number of years to complete their courſe. Hence it has been 
attempted to calculate the returns of comets, but hitherto 
without much ſucceſs. One was predicted by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton himſelf, and the greateſt Aſtronomers in that age, to ap- 
pear in 1758; but though the greateſt attention was beftowed 
that year in exploring every part of the heavens, no comet 
could be ſeen ; though by the appearance of a fmall one in 
2759, ſucceeding Aſtronomers attempted to ſave the credit of 
their predeceſſors. / Another is expected in 1789, when the 
truth of this part of Aſtronomy will be put to another trial. 

SIMILAR to the comets, are thoſe appearances in the hea- 
vens called Nebulæ, and Nebulous Stars. Theſe are ſtars ſur- 
rounded with little whitiſh ſpots like clouds, or a faint Auro- 

| ra 
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ra Borealis, but permanent and fixed like the other ſtars. 
The Galaxy or Milky Way, a whitiſh circle ſurrounding the 
heavens entirely, is alſo ſimilar; though this laſt is ſaid to owe 
much of its luſtre to ſmall ſtars, inviſible to the naked eye, ſet ve- 
ry cloſe together. The whole of its luſtre, however, cannot be 
owing to theſe ſtars, as Mr Brydone in his tour tlirough Si- 
cily, when on the top of Mount Etna, ſaw the Galaxy or 
Milky Way, as he expreſſes i it, like a pure flame which ſhot 
acroſs the heavens.” At fo great an height above the ſurface 
of the earth all the celeſtial bodies appeared with furprizing 
laſtre; and indeed, in the warm countries, the brightneſs of the 
ſtars is vaſtly greater than with us, owing to the "_ * 
rity of the atmoſphere. | 

IT is remarkable that, thongh the whole celeſtial concave 
ſeems to turn round once in 24 hours, yet there is ſome little 
difference betwixt the apparent revolution of the ſtars, and 
that of the Sun ; the former appearing to go round the Earth 
in 23 hours 56 minutes, the latter exactly in 24 hours. Hence 
there is a difference of a complete day between the Solar and 
Sidereal year, as it is called; the latter conſiſting of 356 days, 


which is owing to the motion of the Earth round the Sun, and 


is indeed a very ſtrong proof of it, as is explained at large in 
aſtronomical works. 

ANOTHER and very ſtrong proof of the earth's motion is, 
that the ſun appears to move unequally for though, taking 
the year from beginning to end, he certainly revolves once 


round in 24 hours, yet this motion is by no means conſtant on 


every particular day; for fometimes he appears to perform his 
revolution in a ſomewhat ſhorter time than 24 hours, at others 
he takes a little longer, and the reduction of theſe inequalities 
to one general ſtandard, ſuppoſing his motion to be perfectly 
equable, is called the Equation of Time, and the time thus 


reduced Mean Time. 
TAE true motions of the heavenly bodies, however, are 


exceedingly different from thoſe which they appear to us to 
have. It is now determined by irrefragable proofs, that the 
Sun, Which to our ſenſes appears to turn round the ce- 
leſtiat concave once in 24 hours, is in reality fixed in the cen- 
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tre of the univerſe, without ever moving from his place. 


From the ſpots on his ſurface, however, which ſometimes 
traverſe the diſk from one edge to the other, diſappear for a 
time, and then reappear, aſtronomers have concluded that 


he turns round on his axis once in 25, 26, or 27 days; 


though indeed the variable nature of the ſpots themſelves, and 
the uncertainty of knowing whether it be the real one that va- | 
niſned, or another that appears in its ſtead, muſt neceſſarily 
render this matter very dubious. The motion of the ſolar 
ſpots being from eaſt to weſt, it is ſuppoſed that he revolves 
on his axis in the ſame direction. 

THE five planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, "En and Sa- 
turn, with the Earth itſelf, turn round the Sun in the follow- 
ing Order, Times and Diſtances. 

t. MERCURY the planet neareſt the Sun, is the ſinalleſt of 
them all; being a globe as is computed of 3ooo miles diame- 
ter. His diſtance from the ſun, is almoſt 37 millions of miles; 
and this immenſe circle he deſcribes in 87 days and 23 hours. 
Being continually involved in the bright rays of the ſun, he is 


ſeldom viſible to us, and his diſtance prevents any diſcoveries 


from being made on his diſk by means of the teleſcope ; ſo that 
whether he revolves on his axis or not, has not yet been aſ- 
certained. The velocity of this planet in his courſe round the 
Sun js immenſe and inconceivable, being not leſs than 109,699 
miles every hour, 1818 miles every minute, and more than 30 
miles every ſecond, which is upwards of 120 times ſwifter than a 
cannon-ball, flying with the ſame velocity that it has when 
diſcharged from the mouth of the piece. The light and heat 
of this planet, if we may believe our calculations, are ſeven 
times greater than that of our earth, ſo that in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion every terreſtrial ſubſtance muſt be deſtroyed ; but indeed 
the ſtrong reflection of light from the ſurface of this planet 
as well as the reſt, muſt ſo much diminiſh the heat, that no' 


dependence can be placed on any calculations of this kind. 


As Mercury is ſo much nearer the Sun than this Earth, he ve- 
ry frequently comes in betwixt us and that luminary, in which 
caſe he is ſeen by teleſcopes, as a dark ſpot paſſing over the ſo- 
lar diſk. This, however, happens much leſs frequently than 
| might 
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might naturally be ſuppoſed; for as the planet finiſnes his 
courſe round the Sun in leſs than three months, he ought there- 
fore to be four times betwixt the Earth and Sun every year; 
hut his orbit is not in the plane of that of the Earth, but makes 
an angle of ſeven degrees with it, ſo that at the times in which 
we would naturally expect to ſee him on the diſk of the Sun, 
he is either ſo far above or below, that no ſuch appearance is 
exhibited. He will not be ſeen in Britain paſſing over the Sun 
in this manner, till the year 1789, Decr. 6th, at 55 minutes paſt 
three in the afternoon. Nor will he be viſible from that time 
to the year 1799, at 34 minutes after two in the afternoon. 

2. VENUs, the planet next in order, is conſiderably bigger 
than Mercury, or indeed than the Earth itſelf ; being 9,330 


miles in diameter, and her diſtance almoſt 69 millions of miles 


from the Sun. The motion of this planet in its orbit is con- 
ſiderably flower than that of Mercury, being at the rate of 
80,295 miles every hour. The heat and light on this planet 
are computed to be twice as great as on the Earth, though 
Aſtronomers ſuppoſe, that the Sun cannot ſhine perpendicularly 
on the ſame place of her ſurface for two days together, which 
muſt conſiderably lefſen the heat, that might otherwiſe prove 
intolerable. The ſtrong refleQive power with which all theſe 
bodies are endowed, however, muſt be a much greater means 
of leſſening the heat, than any other contrivance of this kind 
we can imagine. 5 : 
THOUGH ſome ſpots have been diſcovered on the furface 
of Venus by exceeding good teleſcopes, there is nevertheleſs 
an immenſe diſagreement among Aſtronomers, about the time 
in which ſhe revolves on her axis, though one would think 
nothing could be more certain and eaſy than the method 
they take, by obſerving a ſpot on the body of the planet, and 
then watching the time in which it comes again into the ſame 
poſition. In the year 1666, Mr Caflini obſerved, towards the 
middle of the diſk of this planet. a part more luminous than 
the reſt, and two dark ſpots to the weſtward of it; but had 
not an opportunity of ſeeing them again till the following 
year. The appearance was not then as it had been before . 
but from a diligent obſervation of a ſpot he then ſaw, he con- 
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cluded that Venus revolved on her axis in 23 hours. Some 
time after, with a teleſcope 54 feet long, he thought he ob · 
ſerved a ſatellite attending the planet at a very ſmall diſtance 
from her body, and the late Mr Short, ſome years ago, made 
a ſimilar obſervation. Succeeding Aſtronomers, however, 
have differed exceſſively from Caſſini, with regard to the time 
of the reyolution of Venus upon her axis; and it is now ſup- 
poſed that ſhe revolves only once in 24 days and a quarter. The 
time ſhe takes to complete her courſe, is 244 days 17 hours; 
þut by reaſon of the earth's motion the ſame way, we ſee her 
both in the eaſt and weſt for a longer period, than that of her 
whole revolution, being ſeen as the morning and evening ſtar 
for 290 days each time. This planet, as well as Mercury, is 
ſometimes ſeen like a dark ſpot paſſing over the ſun's difk, but 
much more ſeldom. A very remarkable tranſit of this kind, 
happened in the year 176r, and 1769, but no other will be 
ſeen for a great many years to come. 

NEXT to Venus, the Earth reyalves round the + Stin in the 
ſpace of a year, at the diſtance of 95,173,000 miles; but as a 
deſcription of this planet is meant to be the ſubject of the en- 
ſuing treatiſe, no farther notice ſhall be taken of it here, than 
that its diameter is 7,970 miles, that it moves at the rate of 
68,000 miles every hour, revolving upon its axis once in eve- 
ry 24 hours, and thus, as one fide or other is turned ta the 
ſun, producing the conſtant viciſſitudes of day and night. 
Tu x planet next in order is called Mars, and is computed 
to revolve at the diſtance of 145,014,148 miles from the Sun, 
moving, at the rate of 55,287 miles every hour ; his diameter 
is ſuppoſed to be 5,400 miles, and he revolves on his axis in 
24 hours 40 minutes. This planet, moving in a circle with- 
out the orbit of the Earth, ſometimes appears gibbous through 


a a teleſcope, or like the Moon when not quite full, but never 


borned like Venus or Mercury. He has one yery large ſpot, 
which at different times ſhifts its place, and likewiſe changes 


its ſhape ; and he has alſo ſome faſciæ, or darkiſh belts along 
his ſurface, as has already been obſerved. Mars performs his 


revolution round the ſun in 686 days, and his quantity of light 
ang 
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and heat are thought to be my about one half of what we 
have. 

AT an immenſe diſtance beyound the orbit of Mars, 7s: 
piter, the biggeſt of all the planets, revolves in eleven years, 
314 days and 12 hours. His diſtance from the Sun is compu- 
ted to be very near 495 millions of miles; his diameter 94,000, 


and his velocity in his courſe round the Sun 29,083 miles an 


hour. The revolution of this planet on its axis, not withſtand- 
ing his yaſt bulk, is ſuppoſed to be exceedingly quick, turning 
round on his axis in no longer time than 9 hours 56 mi- 
nutes ; or according to others in 9 hours 50 minutes. The 
method of determining this is by the appearance of ſpots, as al- 
ready mentioned; but unhappily theſe on all the planets are of 
ſuch a variable nature, that very few concluſions can with a- 
ny certainty be drawn from them. They are not at all times 
to be ſeen, and when they do appear, ſome of them are found 
to revolve in a ſmaller ſpace than others. From ſome obſer- 
vations of a ſpot on the ſurface of this plauet in 1672, Mr Caſ- 
ſini determined the time of his revolution to be 9 hours 56 
minutes. The ſpot itfelf continued viſible for five years, when 
it vaniſhed, and did not appear again till two years afterwards. 
It continued a ſecond time vitible for three years, when it gra- 
dually decayed, and at laſt totally diſappeared. It had been 
firſt obſerved in 1665, and from that to 1708, appeared and 
diſappeared eight or niae times. The belts with which Ju- 
piter is ſurrounded, are likewiſe ſubje&@ to great changes, 
yarying bath in breadth and ſituation with regard to each 
other. | | 3 | 

THE moons by which this planet is attended, whatever uſe 
they may be of to Jupiter himfelf, have been of very eſſential 
ſervice to Geographers, by enabling them to find out the lon- 
gitude, or diſtance of places eaft and welt from one another 
on the ſurface of the Earth. This is done by means of their 
Eclipſes, or interpoſitions betwixt one another and the Sun. 
or behind Jupiter himſelf. The firſt of theſe Moons revolves 
in 1 day, 18 hours 36 minutes, at the diſtance of 266,332 miles 
from his centre; the ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours 15 mi- 
nutes, at the diſtance of 423,000 miles the third, at the diſ- 
tance of 676,078 miles in 7 days, 3 hours and 59 mi- 


. nutes ; 


his orbit, upwards of 22,000 miles an hour. He is attended, as 
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nutes ; and the fourth, at the diſtance of 1,189,148 miles in 


16 days, 18 hours and 3o minutes. The three neareſt Moons 
fall into the ſhadow of the planet and are eclipſed by it at e- 


very revolution; but the fourth has the plane of its orbit ſo 


much inclined, that it paſſes either above or below the ſha- 
dow, two years in every fix. 

By means of the eclipſes of thoſe moons, Aſtronomers have 
been able to determine, ſeemingly with great probability, the 
velocity with which light proceeds from any luminous body. 
As this planet takes ſuch a wide circle round the ſun, it is evi- 
dent that when the Earth and Jupiter are on the ſame ſide of 
the, luminary, their diſtance betwixt them muſt be vaſtly leſs 


than when they happen to be on oppoſite ſitles. Nor is this 


difference to be accounted trifling ; for if the calculations of 


Aſtronomers are true, it muſt amount to no leſs than 190 mil- 
lions of miles. When the Earth and Jupiter, however, are 


directly oppoſite to each other, with the Sun between them, 
the planet cannot be ſeen, being then ſaid to be in conjunction 
with the Sun ; nevertheleſs the diſtance between the Farth 
and Jupiter, when the latter is perfectly and diſtinctly viſible, 


is often greater or leſs, by 95 millions of miles; in the for- 


mer caſe, the eclipſes happen eight minutes and a quarter la- 
ter than at other times, and in the latter caſe they happen as 
much ſooner. Hence we know, that light paſſes from rhe 
Sun to the Earth in about eight minutes and a quarter; a ve- 
locity altogether inconceivable, being little leſs than 200,000 
miles in a ſecond of time, which is upwards of a million of 
times ſwifter than a cannon-ball. This vaſt difference of the 
diſtance betwixt the Earth and Jupiter, is the reaſon why he 
appears ſometimes much bigger than at others, and is likewiſe 
the reaſon of the vaſt apparent increaſe of magnitude in Mars 
when he is neareſt the Earth, where the difference is more 
perceptible than in Jupiter. | 

| NEXT to Jupiter, though at a diſtance ſtill greater than that 


betwixt the Earth and Jupiter, Saturn revolves in 29 years, 


167 days and 5 hours. His diſtance from the Sun is almoſt 
908 millions of miles, his diameter 58,000, and his velocity in 


has 
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has been already been mentioned, by five Moons, of which the 
neareſt is 140,000 miles from his centre; and revolves in 1 day, 
21 hours, 19 minutes ; the ſecond is only 30,000 miles farther 
off, ſothattheſe two approach much nearer to one another, 
than any other of the celeſtial bodies ; being ſometimes ſepa- 
rated only by one eighth part of the diſtance between the 
Earth and Moon. It revolves in 2 days, 17 hours, 40 mi- 
nutes. The third ſatellite is placed at the diſtance of 263,000 
miles, and revolves in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 minutes; the 
fourth at the diſtance of 600,000 miles, in 15 days, 22 hours, 
41 minutes; and the fifth at the diſtance of 1,809,000 miles, 
in 79 days, 7 hours, 48 minutes. 

THE moſt remarkable attendant of Saturn, however, is 
the ring already mentioned, which has been thought to be 
created for the purpoſes of enlightening the planet, though it 
is probable that it mult in many places continually obſcure the 
Sun. As it revolves round the Sun, along with the planet, the 
edge of ic is turned towards him twice in every revolution, 
in which caſe it diſappears to us, the edge being too thin to be 
ſeen at ſuch a diſtance. When we ſee the ring moſt open, its 
ſhadow is broadeſt on the planet, and becomes gradually nar- 
rower, until it turns its edge towards the Sun, when it is nar- 
roweſt. When we ſee it moſt open, it appears of an oval fi- 
cure, whoſe longeit diameter is to its ſhorteſt as 9 to 4. 

THESE two diſtant planets, Jupiter and Saturn, are ſuppo- 
ſed to have much leſs heat and light than the Earth; the for- 
mer having ouly -; and the latter „ of what we enjoy. But 
though this ſeems very probable and reaſonable to be believed, 
it is altogether impoſſible for us, on this ſuppoſition, to account 
for the extreme brightneſs of both theſe bodies. Jupiter, for 
inſtance, according to this calculation, has only one fiftieth 
part of the light of Venus ; but notwithſtanding this, and his 
being at a much greater diſtance, he affords much more than 
a 50th part of her light to us, and conſequently the calcula- 
tion muſt either be wrong, or the ſubſtance of Jupiter muſt 
be better calculated to reflect the light than that of Venus. 
Indeed this ſubject is ſo perplexing, and ſo much involved in 

obſcurity, 
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obſcurity, that it will in all probability, forever elude the 
moſt diligent reſearches of mortals. : | 

H Avic thus given a pretty full account of ſuch diſcoveries 
as have been made in the moſt remote part of the creation, 
we muſt now proceed to a conſideration of that planet which 
is more particularly connected with this Earth, and ſeems to 
have a general influence over it, viz. the Moon. This, though 
the ſmalleſt revolving body, as far as we know, in the crea- 
tion, is nevertheleſs much larger, in proportion to the Earth, 
than any of the moons of either Jupiter or Saturn, and like- 
wiſe placed at a much greater proportionable diſtance. Ac- 
cording to the beſt calculations, the moon is about 60 ſemi- 
diameters of the Earth diſtant from its ſurface, or about 
240,000 miles ; and this calculation is one of the few, if not 
the only one in which Aftronomers are agreed. She is ſuppo- 
ſed to be a globe of 2, 180 mites in diameter, and apparently 
goes round the Earth in 29 days 11 hours and 44 minutes, as 
has already been mentioned. The real time of her circuit, 
however, is only 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes ; the 
difference being occaſioned by the advance of the Earth, during 
the ſame time, in its orbit round the ſun. Thus the motion of 
the moon in her courſe, is about the rate of 2,290 miles eve- 
ry hour. She revolves on her axis once in the ſame time that 
ſhe turns round the Earth, and thus keeps always the ſame 
ſide towards us. 

As the Moon is an opaque body, which the rays of tlie Sun 
cannot penetrate, we thence know the reafon why ſhe puts on 
ſo various appearances. Her courſe round the Earth, like that 
of all the reſt of the moving bodies in the heavens, comets a- 

lone excepted, whoſe motions are irregular, is from welt to 
eaſt. Thus, at every revolution ſhe gets in between the 
Earth and Sun, in which cafe ſhe becomes inviſible, becauſe 
der dark fide is then turned towards us; but when ſhe goes a 
| Bttle way forward, and the Sun begins to ſhine on that ſide 
which is turned towards the Earth, we ſee her putting on an 
horned appearance ; and as ſhe proceeds in her courſe, the 
fide next the Earth is always turned more and more towards 
the Sun alſo, ſo that at laſt, when the Earth is between the 

5 | | | dark 
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Sun and Moon, the latter 2ppears full and round, her dark 
fide being then entirely turned away from the Earth. After 
this, the ſame progreſs in her courſe, turns away from the Sun 
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part of that ſide which is next the Earth, and ſne ſeems to de- 


creaſe, continuing to do ſo until ſhe is again between the 
Earth and Sun, which is called her conjundtion with the Sun; 
her ſituation in the oppoſite part of her orbit, where ſhe * 
pears full and round, is called her oppoſition. 

As the Moon and Earth are both ſolid opaque bodies, the 
light of the Sun muſt have the ſame effect upon them that it 
has on other ſubſtances of the ſame kind, viz. that of throw- 
ing a ſhadow behind them to a conſiderable diſtance. Now, 
theſe bodies are both ſo large, that notwithſtanding their vaſt 
diitance, the ſhadow of the one reaches the other. In this caſe, 


—— 


one of the luminaries loſes its ſplendor, and is obſcured in the 


heavens by a ſudden darkneſs, to the great terror of the ſuper- 
ſtitious in all ages. This, however, can only happen when the 
Moon is in oppoſition to the Sun, or in conjunction with him. 
In the former caſe, the Earth is between the Sun and Moon; 
the ſhadow of it falls upon the latter, and ſhe is ſaid to be e- 
clipſed ; in the latter caſe, the Moon being between the Earth 
and Sun, her ſhadow falls upon it, the Sun is obſcured, and ſaid 
to be eclipſed. As theſe oppoſitions and conjunctions happen 
every month, both Sun and Moon would reguarly be eclipſed 
12 times every year, were it not that the orbit of the Moon is 
not in the ſame plane with that of the Earth but croſſes it, as is 
repreſented in Plate 1. Fig. 1. ; and thus the Moon is for the 
moſt part either above or below the orbit of the Earth ſo far, 
that the ſhadow of the Earth paſſes her at the time of oppoſi- 
tion, and the ſhadow of the Moon paſſes the Earth at the time 
of conjunction. The points in which the orbit of the Moon 
croſſes that of the Earth, are called the Moon's nodes; the diſ- 
tance betwixt the two orbits, the latitude of the Moon; and 
her diſtance from either node, her argument of latitude. If 
a conjunction or oppoſition bappens when the Moon is exactly 
in the node, a great and total eclipſe of Sun or Moon takes 
place; but if at the time of conjunction, the Moon be more 
than 17 degrees, (or 360 parts of her orbit) diſtant, from the 


d node, 
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node, her ſhadow will not touch the Earth, and there can be ng 


_ eclipſe of the Sun; nor can there be any eclipſe of the Moon, 
If ſhe happens to be more than 12 degrees from the node at 


the time of oppolition. Theſe diſtances are called the limits 
of eclipſes. | 


FROM eclipſes of the Sun and Moon we have a certain me- 


thod of determining that the Earth is much bigger than the 
Moon, but leſs than the Sun, and at the ſame time, that the 
Moon, though likewiſe a very large body, is much ſmaller 
than the Sun, or even the Earth. This we learn from the 
longer continuance of lunar than of ſolar eclipſes. If 
the Moon is involved in the ſhadow of the Earth, it isevidently 
big enough to cover her three times ; but the ſhadow of the 
Moon upon the Earth is never able to cover more than 
ſpoͤt of 180 miles in diameter; whence, though the eclipſes of 
the Moon continue two or three hours, thoſe of the Snn laſt 
but for a very ſhort time. At ſome times indeed the ſhadow 
of the Moan does not reach the Earth at all, but ends in a 
poiat at ſome diſtance above it, in which caſe the Sun is not 
totally obſcured, but ſeems only to have a very large black 
ſpot in the middle, - while part of his ſubſtance appears like a 
bright ring ſurraunding the Moon. The reaſon of this appear- 
ance is, that the Moon moves in an ellipſes or oval, not in a 
perfect circle round the Earth, and therefore is ſometimes 
nearer, and ſometimes farther from us. When ſhe is fartheſt 
from us, her ſhadow ends before it reaches the Earth. 

FROM ſomething of this kind alſo, we know that the Earth 
is leſs than the Sun ; for if it were otherwiſe, the planet Mars, 


when in oppoſition to the Sun, and only 42 millions of miles 


diſtant from us, would be eclipſed by the ſhadow' of the Earth, 
when it paſſes by him in its annual orbit; 3 but no ſuch thing is 
ever to be obſerved, which ſhews that the ſhadow ends before it 
reaches the planet ; whereas, were the Earth bigger than the 
Sun, the ſhadow would {till be larger'the farther it went, in 
the ſame manner as we ſee a candle, when obſcured by any lar- 
ger body, occaſions a ſhadow larger and larger the farther it 
goes on. The ſame thing is demonſtrable of Mercury and 


TROP, which, though they ſometimes come between us and 
* 45 tlie 
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the sun, never occaſion any eclipſe, but appear only as dark 
fpots paſlingover his ſurface. Were any of the ſuperior planets, 
Mars or Jupiter, larger tlian the Sun, they would ſometimes 

eclipſe others; thus Mars wqauld eclipſe Jupiter, and Jupiter 
would do the ſame to Saur; but no ſuch thing is ever obſer> 
ved; fo that even without any aſtronomical calculation, we 
have ocular demonſtration* that all the planets but one are 
ſmaller than the Sun. With reſpe& to this one (Saturn) in- 
deed we can have no ſuch demonſtration, becauſe, as he is far- 
theſt from the Sun, his ſhadow can never fall upon any of the 
reſt; but it is very improbable that this planet ſhould be ſo 
much larger than the others; To that however uncerte in we 
may be with regard to the nature of the celeſtial bodies, we may 
be pretty well aſſured, that the Sun is the largeſt of them all, 
or indeed larger than them all put together ; being reckoned, 
by Aſtronomers, to be a burning globe of no leſs than 890,000 
miles in diameter, and conſequently more than a million of 
times bigger than the Earth we inhabit. 

THoOVGH directions for calculating the eclipſes of Sun and 
Moon might be extremely agreeable to the young Aſtronomer, 
yet as theſe operations are extremely tedious, and cannot be 
performed without the afliſtance of a number of tables, which 
our limits will by no means allow us to inſert, we ſhall here 
content ourſelves with giving an eaſy mechanical rule for know- 
ing whether an eclipſe will take place at any new or Full Moon 

For an eclipſe of the Sun, count the number of lunations 
or revolutions of the Moon in her orbit ; reckoning each at 

27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 5 ſeconds, which have - 
happened from January 8th, 1701, according to the new ſtyle. 
Multiply this number by 7,361, add to the product the num- 
ber 33,890; then divide the ſum By 43,200; and after 
the diviſion, without having regard to the quotient, exa- 
mine the remainder, or the difference between the diviſor and 


"the remainder ; - and if either of them be leſs than 45060, there 


will be an eclipſe. 

Fon an eclipſe of the Moon, count it like manner the num- 
ber of lunar months from the 8th of January 1701 to the 
new Moon preceding the full one to be examined ; add to the 

d2 product 
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product 37,326, and divide the ſum by 43, 200. If the remain- 
der. or the difference between the diviſor and remainder be 
leſs than 2,800, there will be an eclipſe of the Moon. The 
ſmaller the remainder or difference is, the larger will be the 
eclipſe. | 

ASTRONOMERS, from their fondneſs for a plurality of 
worlds, have ſuppoſed that the Moon is enlightened by the 
Earth in the ſame manner that we are enlightened by the 
Moon ; but this is a ſuppoſition we are by no means to a- 
dopt, and for this reaſon, that the reflective power of almoſt 


every terreſtrial ſubſtance has been tried, and found ſo vaſtly 


inferior to the moon, that we cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe the 


whole of them, taken collectively, can have any ſuch effect. 


There is, beſides, another ſingularity with reſpect to the Moon, 
viz. that ſhe conſtantly keeps one ſide to the Earth; ſo that if 


her inhabitants be ſuppoſed to derive any light from this Earth, 


only one half of them can enjoy it. It is much more probable, 
therefore, that the Moon is made for the ſake of the Earth, 
rather than to be an habitation for living creatures herſelf. 
WE ſhall conclude this treatiſe on Aſtronomy with an ac- 
count of the motion of the Earth itſelf, and the effects of 
that motion upon vartous parts of it. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe is the change of Seaſons, occaſioned by its annual mo- 


tion round the Sun. It has already been taken notice of, that 
by reaſon of the revolution of the Earth upon its axis, once 


in 24 hours, we have the continual ſucceſſion of day and night. 
The annual motion round the Sun would not make any dif- 
ferenceinthe length, of the days and nights, were it not for the 
two following particulars; in the firſt place, that the axis, as it 
is called, of the Earth, or the imaginary line through its cen- 


tre on which it turns, is not perpendicular to the plane of the 


ecliptic or circle which it makes once a year round the Sun; 


and ſecondly, that in its annual courſe. this axis is kept con- 


ſtantly parallel to itſelf, See Plate 1. Fig. 2. The points of 
the axis are the moſt northerly and ſoutherly of the Earth's 
ſurſace, and are called Poles; the north Pole lying directly 
under that immoveable ſtar called the Pole Star, formerly 
mentioned. Now, from an inſpection of the figure it is evident, 
that when the Earth is in one part of its orbit, the North Pole 
will 


\ 
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will be turned towards the Sun; and when it is in another part, 
the South Pole will be equally turned towards him, and the 
North Pole turned away. In thoſe parts of the Earth then lying 
near either of the Poles, when they are turned towards the 
Sun, though the Earth contiuues to revolve regularly on its 
axis once in every 24 hours, yet the greateſt part of the 24 
hours will be ſpent in the Sun's light; while on the other hand, 
when the Pole is turned away, thoſe parts near it will be in- 
volved in darkneſs for an equal length of time. The abſence 
of the Sun's light ſoon produces a proportional degree of cold ; 
and hence we ſee, why, in the northern and ſouthern parts 
of the Earth, the ſeaſons ſhould be very diſtinctly marked, by 
the different degrees of heat and cold, while in thoſe parts of 
the globe near the middle, betwixt the two Poles, there 
cannot be any ſuch difference between the length of the days 
and nights, and therefore the heat and cold continue _— the 
ſame throughout the year. 

IT is this annual turning of the Poles towards the Sun, 
which occaſions the very long days in the northern and ſouth- 
ern parts; for where a great part of the Earth's ſurface is 
continually expoſed to the light of the Sun, though the Earth 
revolves every 24 hours, this can produce nothing except an 
apparent circulation of the Sun round the Earth, until by the 
annual courſe of the Earth round the Sun, the Pole is ſo far 
turned away from him, that the parts adjacent to it fall into 
the ſnadow of the Earth once in 24 hours, when the ſucceſſion 
of day and niglit takes place as before. At the Poles themſelves, 
however, there is only one day and one night throughout the 
whole year, as the one is turned towards the Sun during one 
ſix months, and the other during the remaining ſix. 

Ir is owing to the ſame cauſe, that the Sun ſeems to riſe 
higher in the heavens during the ſummer than the winter ſea- 
ſon ; and this alternate riſing and ſinking is perceptible over 
the whole globe. A circle round the middle part of the 
globe, betwixt the two Poles, is called the 'E7uator, and 
over this part the Sun ſeems to move exactly perpendicu- | 
lar on the 22d of March and 22d of * when the 
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he gradually recedes northward and ſouthward to a certain dif. 


_ oblique circle touching theſe two, repreſents the annual appa- 


All theſe circles are imaginary in the heavens; but as the Sun 


. 


| that his apparent —_— in the heavens is where theſe ſtars are 


r 0.06 $ 0-Ne 
days and nights are exactly of an equal length. From this 


tazce. On the 22d of June, he appears to deſcribe a circle ex- 
actly perpendicular over another part of the Earth, and this is 
called the Tropic of Cancer. On the 22d of December, he 
ſeems to deſcribe another perpendicular to another part of the 
globe, and this circle is called the Tropic of Capricorn. An 


rent courſe of the Sun through the heavens, or the true courſe 
of the Earth round him every year, and is called the ecliptic. 


appears really to deſcribe them, they are marked upon our 
Globes and Maps, and tlie knowledge of them Is of excellent 
uſe in Geography. There is only one other circle marked out 
on them which is ſuppoſed to be made by the extremity of 
the axis of the Ecliptic, and is called the Polar circle. It ſhews 
the ſpace where the Sun firſt begins to circulate round the 
Earth without ſetting. 
Tux ecliptic is by Aſtronomers and Geogripers divided into 
twelve ſigns, as they are called ; the original deſign of which 
was to reconcile the motions of the Sun and Moon; for as the 
latter finiſhes her courſe twelve times in the year, during which 
the Sun only performs his once, this naturally ſuggeſted the di- 
viſion of his apparerit courſe into twelve equal parts. The 
ſigns are diſtinguiſhed by Latin names, and likewiſe by the 
following marks. 


Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer Leo Virgo 


EL ̃ 
Libra Scorpio Sagittarius Capricornus Aquarius Piſces 


Ls mp 7 3 = X 
Thefe anſwer, though not exactly, to the twelve months in the 
year; thus in March the Sun is ſaid to be in Aries; in June; 
in Cancer; in December in Capricorn, &c. Thefe figns are 
marked out in the heavens by as many conſtellations or groups 
of ſtars ; and when. the Sun is in any one of them, it means 


ſituated ; 


LY 
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atuated; ſo that they riſe when he riſes, and 10 conſequent» 
ly inviſible to us. 

HAVING thus ſhewnevery thing relative to Aſtronomy, neceſ- 
ſary to be known by Geographers, we next proceed to explain 
thoſe terms belonging to the ſcience, a knowledge of which, 
by their having been univerſally adopted, becomes abſolutely 
ceſſary for the underſtanding of the following treatiſe. a7 

THE ſituation of places with reſpec to one another on the 
ſurface of the Earth, is in general determined, by means ei- 
ther of the imaginary circles already mentioned, or by others 
connected with them. Every circle of this kind, whoſe cen- 
tre is ſuppoſed to be the centre of the Earth, is called a Great 
Circle ; and hence the equator, ecliptic, and all thoſe which 
paſs through both the Poles, are Great Circles. 

EVERY circle, whether great or ſmall, is ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided into 360 equal parts, called degrees ; every degree into 
bo equal parts, called minutes; every minute into 60 others, 
called ſeconds ; every ſecond into 60 thirds - and are thus 
marked, 10*. 25˙. 13”. 4? which ſignify ten degrees twen- 
ty-five minutes, thirteen ſeconds, -and four thirds. 

EVERY degree of a great circle on the Earth contains 60 
geographical miles or minutes, which, when reduced to Eng- 
liſh miles, are equivalent to 695. 

WHEN the Sun is directly ſouth from any 70 of the en 
that is, when it is exactly twelve o'clock at that place, the 
Sun is ſaid to be in the Meridian; and an imaginary line drawn 
through that place and bath Pales, is called a Meridian on the 
Earth; becauſe the Sun ſhines directly from the ſouth, not 
only on that place, but on all others directly north and ſouth 
from it at the ſame time. Hence we ſee, that there are as 
many Meridians as there are points lying in the dire&ion of 
eaſt or weſt from one another on the ſurface of the Globe. On 
Maps, they are commonly marked at the diſtance of every ten 


degrees, and on Globes at every fifteen. 

THE diſtance of any place eaſt or welt from any other, is cal- 
led its Longitude ; and as the Sun paſſes over all the Meridi- 
3ns once in 24 hours by the daily revolution of the Earth, it 
thence is evident, that he paſſes over fifteen degrees of longi- 
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longitude on the Earth contains, as we proceed either north- 
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tude every hour. And therefore, if there are two places ſo 
far diſtant from each other, it will only be twelve o'clock at 
noon in the moſt eaſterly, when it is one in the afternoon in 
the moſt weſterly. Knowing the hour of the day then in our 
own country, we may tell the ſame in any part of the Earth, 
provided we know how many degrees of longitude it is either 
eaſt or weſt from us. To do this, we have only to allow four 
minutes of time for every degree of Longitude, later if the 
place where we are is to the weſtward, and more curly if we 
lie to the eaſt of the place in queſtion. 

 TH1s problem is very eaſily ſolved, when we know the ex. 
act difference of longitude betwixt us and the place in queſ- 
tion; but when its diſtance in miles is only known, another 
circumſtance becomes neceſſary to be taken into conſideration, 
and this is, that as the Meridiansall paſs through the Poles, the de- 
grees of longitude become gradually ſmaller and ſmaller as we 
comenearer the Poles. Thus let E Q (Plate 1. Fig. 3.) repreſent 
the Equator, PP the two Poles, and m m m m the Meridians 
drawn through the Poles, it is evident from the figure, that 
the ſpace intercepted betwixt any two Meridians is greateſt at 
the equator, and gradually diminiſhes as we approach either 
Pole, when it totally vaniſhes. Hence it has become neceſſary 
for Geographers to calculate how many miles a degree of 


ward or ſouthward from the Equator towards the Poles. This 
progreſs either north or ſouth is called Latitude, and is mark- 
ed upon any of the Meridians in degrees and minutes, and on 
the Globe a circle drawn parallel to the equator, marking 
out where the diſtance from it are equal, is called a parallel 
of Latitude. Thus the circles be, be, in the former figure, re- 
preſent, the one a parallel of North, and the other of South 
Latitude. 
TABLEs of the decreaſe of the degrees of id, as they 
approach the Poles, have been calculated; the following is ſuffi- 
ciently exact, and by means of it we may reſolve any problem 
of the kind already mentioned. 


A TABLE 
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Tus, ſuppoſe we deſire to know what the difference of time 
is betwixt London and Amſterdam ; the latter being compu- 
ted 180 miles eaſt from the former. As the table informs us 
only of the number of geographical miles contained in a de- 
gree, of which 66 are ſuppoted to compoſe one of latitude or 
of longitude at the equator, we muſt in the firſt place reduce 
them to the ſtandard of Engliſh miles, of which 69. 54 
compoſe a degree of latitude, by which we find that a geo- 
graphical mile contains 1.159 Engliſh miles, and the hun- 
dredth part of a mile is .o1159 of an Engliſh mile. To reduce 
the one to the other, therefore, you muſt multiply the geo- 


graphical miles by 1. 159, and the hundredth parts by. Or: 593 


or if you want to know how many geagraphical miles are con- 
tained in any number of Engliſh, divide by 1.159 or 01.159, 
and the quotient is the anſwer required. Now, as London lies 
in the latitude of 50 degrees, and Amſterdam 180 miles eaſt 
from it, the differerence would be three degrees, if thoſe of 
longitude did not coytinually decreaſe ; but by the table we 
find that at the latitude of 5o degrees, that the degree of lon- 
gitude, inſtead of 60 geographical miles, contains only 38.57, 
conſequently multiplying by 1.159, we have 44.7 nearly for 
the number of Engliſh miles contained in a degree of longitude 
at the latitude of 50*. ' Dividing 180 by 44. 7 therefore we 
have 45 degrees for the difference of longitude : but a degree 
of longitude is equivalent to four minutes of time; conſe. 
quently the whole difference of time betwixt London and Am- 
ſterdam is 17 minutes; that i is, when it js twelve 0? clock at 
London, it is 17 minutes paſt it at Amſterdam. 

THERE are two different methods of finding the difference of 
longitude between two places. One is by obſerving the time 
of the beginning or ending of.an eclipſe of the Sun and Moon 
at them both, and then counting | the degrees, allowing one 
for every four minutes of time. Thus, ſuppoſe an eclipſe 
were obſerved at London and Amſterdam, and it were found 
to begin at the latter place 17 minutes ſ. ooner than at London, 
we would from thence know that there was 45 difference of 
longituge between. them. As eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, 
kpwever, happen but ſeldom, the approaches of the Moon to 
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fixed ſtars, which are more frequent, are obſerved for the 
ſame purpoſe, and anſwer equally well; but the eclipſes of 
Jupiter's Moon's, which happen every day, are ſtill much bet- 
ter, only they require a telcſcope, though not a very power- 
ful one, to diſcover them. Tables have therefore been made 
by which theſe eclipſes can be calculated with great preciſion, 
and obſervations made from them have contributed exceeding- 
Jy to the improvement of geography. | 

THESE methods of finding the longitude, however, which 
require accurate obſervation, and great ſteadineſs, cannot be 
put in practice at ſea; for which reaſon a great reward was 


offered by parliament for the invention of any method by 


which the longitude could be found with equal certainty at ſea 
as at land. As the motion of the ſhip was the principal impe- 
diment to the old method of finding it by the eclipſes of Jupi- 
piter's ſatellites, the attention of people was naturally drawn 
to fall on Tome method of avoiding the extreme toſſing of veſ- 


Tels by the waves of the ocean; and a Marine Chair was in- 


vented by Dr Irving for this purpoſe. It is eaſy to ſee, 
however, that machines of this kind could never be brought 
to any degree of perfection, and therefore another was thought 
of, which, beſides the convenience of requiring very little 
trouble, might be uſed at all times, and in all kinds of wea- 
ther, without the leaſt poſſible impediment. 

Tk new method of finding the longitude is founded upon 
the principle already mentioned, that the difference of longitude 


is known by the interval of time elapſing betwixt the time of 


the Sun's coming to the two Meridians. If therefore we could 
have a watch that would go with perfect exactneſs, by ſetting 
it to the hour of the day at London for inſtance, the hour at 
London might be known in any part of the world, only by 
carrying the watch thither. Then by another watch, or by 
finding the exact time of the Sun's coming to the meridian, 
the hour being known at the place where the veſſel is, the in- 
terval converted into degrees, allowing one for every four mi- 


nutes of time, will give the longitude exactly from the place 


whence the veſſel ſet out. A watch of this kind was invented 
by Mr Harriſoh, whick has been found of ſo great ſervice to 
e 2 navigators, 
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navigators,” that he obtained, though not without . diffi- 
culty, the 20,000 1, offered by parliament. 

Tux Declination of the Sun is his diſtance from the equa- 
tor, winch is never greater than twenty three degrees and a 
half, and is marked upon one of the meridians. The north 
and ſouth declination are exactly the ſame, and by Means of 
it the latitude of places upon Earth is found, IS 

THE Latitude, as has already been ere a is the diſtance 
of places from the equator, and counted in degrees and mi- 


nutes of a great circle upon one of the meridians. If the 


Sun had no declination, the latitude would always be equal 
to the meridian altitude of the Sun; but this only takes place 
now when the Sun happens to be in the equinoctial; that is, 
when the ecliptic croſſes the equator; which is only twice in 
the year, that is on the 22d of March and 22d of September. 


On every other day, the declination muſt be ſubtracted from 


March to September, becauſe the declination is north, and 
from September to March it muſt be added, becauſe it is 
ſouth. This is the caſe, however, only in the northern lati- 
tudes ; but in ſouthern latitudes the declination muſt be added 
from March to September, and ſubtracted from September to 
March. Tables of the Sun's declinations in degrees and mi- 
nutes, have been conſtructed for every day of one half of the 
year ;- which ſerve alſo for the other half; the declination be- 
ing north in the one caſe, and ſouth in the other. | 
By the Horizon is commonly meant that circle of the Earth 
where the heavens appear to touch it on all ſides ; but as this 
is variable according to our polition, it is only made uſe of to 
expreſs the ideas of common language; and is, by geographers, 
called the Senſible Horizon. What they call the Rational 


_ Horizon is a circle dividing the Earth into two hemiſpheres, 


in the pole of which circle is the place itſelf. The pole of a 
circle i is the extremity of a line drawn from the centre per- 


| pendicular to the plane, and at the diſtance of a ſemidiameter 


from the centre. Thus the poles of the equator are the 
poles of the world themſelves, and the poles of the meridians 
are in oppolite points of the equator, The line extending 
from pole to pole is called the axis of the circle. 

Tas 
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THE Amplitude of the Sun is an arch of the horizon inter- 
tepted betwixt the eaſt and weſt points of it, at his time of 
riſing, and ſetting. On the equinoctial days he has no ampli- 
tude. It is greateſt on the 22d of June and 224 of December, 
when he appears fartheſt north and ſouth, hai then i in the 
ſolſtitial points, as they are called. _ Vo 

THE Aſcenſion of the Sun is that part of the equino@tial 
counting from the beginning of Aries, which riſes or ſets with ' 
him, and is called right or _—_— AY to the ee 
poſition of the Earth. ' 

THE Zenith is an youu of the heaven area over our | 
heads. 

THE Nadir is that point af the heavens directly oppoſite to 
the zenith, and een to W an under 
our feet. 

A Right or Direct Sphere i is that oſition of the Fant wha 
both poles are in the horizon, and the equator in the zenith. 

Such as live under the equator, directly in the middle be- 
twixt the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, have the Lerch in 
this poſition with reſpect to themſelves. - 

A Parallel Sphere is where the poles are in the zenith or 
nadir; and the equator in the horizon, which is the caſe on- 
iy at the north and ſouth poles. 

AN Oblique Sphere is where one of the EPA is hw 4s 
bove and the other depreſſed below the horizon to any num- 
ber of degrees, which is the caſe all over the world, en at 
the nen and dan Oe . 


A GENE RAL. DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH. 


Tre Earth we inhabit, notwithſtanding the roughneſs, and 
vaſt inequalities, as they appear to us, on its ſurface, is of a 
ſpherical figure, as may be proved from its round ſhadow fall- 
ing upon the Moon in the time of eclipſes, and having been 
ſailed round by many navigators. The hills and mountains 
on a globe of ſuch vaſt dimenſions, are no more in compari- 
ſon to it, than the ſmall inequalities on the ſurface of an o- 
range are to the ſize of that fruit; and are therefore account- 
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ed nothing, in ſpeaking of the Farth in general. There is, 
however, a more conſiderable deviation from the ſpherical 
figure, by reaſon (as Aſtronomers ſuppoſe) of its daily revolu- 
tion on its axis, by which the equinoctial parts, moving ar 
the rate of more than 1000 miles every hour, fwell up, and 
remove farther from the centre; the polar parts being pro- 
portionally depreſſed. That this is really the caſe, Aſtrono- 
mers have determined by meaſuring a degree of latitude at the 
equator, and another in the northern regions ; by which they 
find that theſe degrees do not decreaſe in the ſame proportion 
they ought to do, if the Earth was a perfect ſphere. Proper 
perſons were ſent for this purpoſe by the Kings of France and 
Spain, into South America and to Lapland; and their obſer- 
| vations were .confirmed by ' thoſe of the Hon. Conſtantine 
Phipps, now Lord Mulgrave, ſent out by order of his preſent 
Majeſty of Great Britain in the year 1773, and who ſailed as 
high as 81 degrees of latitude. From his obſervations it ap- 
pears, that the diameter of ths Earth through the poles, is to 
that through the equater as 211 fo 212, atid confequently 
that the former is 34 miles ſhorter than the latter. 

"Tnovecnu the globe conſiſts of land and water interſperſed 
with one another, the extent of the aqueous parts very con- 
ſiderably exceeds that of the land. The natural reaſon for 
this exceſs ſeems to be that it may abſorb in ſufficient quantity 
that immenſe flood of etherial matter called light; which dai-' 
ly flows upon us from tlie Sun. Every one muſt have obſer- 
ved how much the Earth is heated by the Sun in ſummer; and 
it is well known, that where vaſt tracts of land join together, 
without any intervening water, the heat becomes ſo exceſſive | 
that it can ſcarce be born; while thoſe places which are ſur- 
rounded by water, and at a diſtance from tlie main land, en- 
Joy a cool and temperate air. Had the quantity of water then 
been but ſinall in compariſon with that of the land, it is pro- 
hable that the greateſt part of the Earth would have been unin- 
habitable, merely by reaſon of its heat. Nor is this all. The 
light of the Sun. wlien abſdrbed, and taker into ths ſubſtznce 
of the Earth, by no means loſes its power. It ceaſes to a& 
W the ſame manner as before, indeed, but it then beco:nes that 


powerful 
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powerful agent called the Electric fluid, which, with regard 


to this Earth, ſeems to have an immediate influence over eve. 


ry part. It now diſcovers itſelf by the internal heat which is 
known to exiſt in the Earth ; by innumerable operations be- 
low the ſurface ; and when accumulated or put in violent mo- 
tion, breaks forth in violent tempeſts, earthquakes, volca- 
noes, & c. In theſe caſes, particularly earthquakes, the ſea is 
of ſingular uſe in receiving the ſuperfluous quantity, which 
would otherwiſe render the deſtruction on land {till more ter- 
rible than it is. As theſe things. however, do not come with- 
in our plan, it will be ſufficient thus ſlightly to mention them, 
in order to ſhew that none of the works of nature can in any 
manner of way be found fault with, but that they have been 
conſtructed by One whoſe wiſdom is perfect, and from the be- 
ginning foreſaw and guarded againſt every inconvenience. 

' GEOGRAPHERS have divided the whole ſurface of the 
Earth into five zones; two of which are called frigid, twa 
temperate, and one torrid. The frigid zones extend from the 


pole to 664 degrees of north or ſouth. latitude, and the boun- 
dary is where the Sun in ſummer does not appear to ſet, but 
go round the horizon. The temperate zones begin at the la- 


titude of 664 north or ſouth, and praceed to that place where 
the Sun comes directly over head, that is to lat. 234 The 
torrid zone includes that ſpace where the Sun appears dire&- 
ly perpendicular twice in the year, being bounded by thoſe 
cireles where he is ſeen in this poſition only once. Hence we 
underſtand, that the frigid zones are ſituated between the poles 
3nd polar circles; the temperate zones between the polar cir- 
cles and tropics, and the torrid zone between the twq 

tropics. | 
BESIDES the diviſion into zones, the Earth was by the 
more ancient geographers divided into Climates, of which 
there were 30 between the equator and pole. As it was ob- 
ſerved that the day was always about 12 hours long on the e- 
quator, and advanced i in length as we proceeded either north 
or ſouth from it, the ancients thought to determine the diſtance 
from the equator or the latitude of the place, by the increaſe 
gf the day's length, The ſpace therefore betwixt the equa- 
| | ly 
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tor and polar circle was divided into 24 climates, each 
differing from another by half an hour in the length of the 
day. But this method of diviſion has now fallen into diſuſe; 
that of marking the diſtances from the equator by degrees 
of latitude being found very much preferable. 
THe Earth is by geographers divided into four great parts 
called Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. The three latter 
being, all connected together, and comprehending all the land 
on ge eaſtern half of the globe, are ſometimes called the eaſt. 
ern hemiſphere, and America the weſtern ; which, on ac- 
count of its late diſcovery, is by ſome called the New 
World. They are ſometimes alſo called the Eaſtern and Weſ- 
tern Cantinents; the word Continent being applied to any 
great tract of land without the intervention of water; as an 
I/land ſignifies a ſmaller ſpace entirely ſurrounded by the ſea. 
TRE Northern frigid, Zone comprehends part of all the four 
quarters of the globe. In the eaſtern hemiſphere it compre- 
hends Eaſt Greenland, or Spitzbergen, touches the iſland of 
Iceland; in Europe it involves part of Norway and Lapland; 
in Aſia part of Siberia, -and Samoiedia, with the frozen 
iſland of Nova Zembla, and perhaps ſome others. In America it 
takes in Weſt Greenland, with the country about Baffins Bay, 
and all to the weſtward, till we come to the ſtrait which 
ſeparates the weſtern from the eaſtern continent. Tt is not 
| known whether the continent of America reaches to the pole 
or not, or whether it is land or water at the pole. Many 
attempts indeed have been made to approach the north pole, 
and a reward of no leſs than 20.006 |. is offered by the Britiſh 
government to any navigator who will reach it; and Socol. 
even for reaching the latitude of 85 degrees; but the extreme 
eold, and vaſt quantities of ice have hitherto prevented all diſ- 
eoveries of this kind. When the voyage is attempted by ſea, 
the ſhips are ſtopped, not by detached or looſe pieces of ice, 
but by one vaſt and ſolid bank, appearing, like a great conti- 
nent covered with ſnow, and throngh which there is no inlet. 
This bank in ſome years extends much farther. ſouth than in 
others, but whether this be owing to any real motion of the 
ice itſelf, or to the breaking off large pieces from it, is un- 
— | | known 
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known. It is certain that much looſe and broken ice is always 
found to the ſouthward. This is ſuppoſed to come out of the 
mouths of the great rivers of Aſia, of which there are many 
that run to the northward. But, though it is certain that 
a great deal of ice muſt neceſſarily be diſcharged this way, it 
ſeems moſt probable that the great ice-bank is formed by the 
congelation of the ſea-water itſelf ; for it is certain that ſea- 
water, even in the middle of the ocean, will freeze by the in- 


| tenſe cold of theſe climates. 


As the voyage to the North Pole was thus found to be im- 
poſſible, it was next attempted by land, and a certain travel- 
ler employed by the Ruſſian government, ſet out in a carriage 
drawn by dogs, with a view to paſs over the ice. Having be- 
gun this extraordinary journey, he found the difficulties in- 
creaſe as he advanced, until at laſt the ice roſe into horrid 
mountains which could no longer be paſſed. By this time he 
reckoned he had advanced 4oo miles from the place he ſet out 
from; but finding his proviſions growing ſhort, and no hope 
of any farther diſcoveries remaining, he thought proper to re- 
turn, after having firſt climbed up to the top of one of the 
higheſt ice mountains, from which he had the ſame deſolate 
proſpect as before. | 

NoTWITHSTANDING this extreme cold about the middle 
of the Aſiatic continent, the ſea which ſurrounds the weſtern 
part of Europe is always ſaid to remain open, though that 
continent extends as ſar as 72 degrees of north latitude. In 
the winter time all along the frigid zone, the cold is exceſſive 
beyond any thing we can imagine. The rivers, lakes, and bays 
of the ſea are frozen five or ſix feet deep, the trees are ſplit, 
aud vaſt pieces of rock broken off. Even quickſilver, which 
formerly was thought capable of reſiſting any degree of cold 
whatever, is often congealed, and becomes a malleable metal. 
In this ſtate, the touch of it deprives the finger of all power 
of ſenſation for a conſiderable time. The ſame degree of cold 
is common to the Weſtern Continent. Even within the li- 
mits of the temperate Zone, in the latitude of 63“, on the 
coaſt of Weſt Greenland, is a great field of ice, the reflection 
of which i the air may be ſeen many leagues at ſea, like an 

| f 5 Aurora 
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Aurora Borealis, and is called the Ice Glance. In this miſer- 
able country the beds are ſaid to be often frozen to the bed- 
ſtead, the chimney to be arched with froſt, having ſmall holes 
through it by which the ſmoke diſcharges itſelf ; nay, what is 
{till more extraordinary, and to the inhabitants of Britain muſt 
appear altogether incredible, it is ſaid; that the meat when 
put over the fire in a kettle, is often boiled on the outſide be- 
fore it can be pierced on the inſide with a knife. But though 
we ſhould look upon this to be ſomewhat exaggerated, it is 
certain, that in theſe miſerable climates, froſt performs the 
effects of fire on the human body. If, in drinking, the lips 
touch the cold glaſs, the ſkin ſticks to them, and is torn off. A 
piece of iron will congeal water thrown upon it for a conſider- 
able time after it has been held very near a ſtrong fire; and 
if handled in its — of cold, will raiſe bliſters as * red 
hot. 

IN ſummer the heat is almoſt as a as the cold of 
winter, inſomuch, that the inhabitants are obliged to throw 
off their ſummer garments, and the ſea water that remains in 
the holes of the rocks, is evaporated into a ſine white ſalt, as in 
the torrid Zone. This extraordinary heat, however, is ſoon 
ſucceeded by the moſt piercing froſts, and the cold of the ice 
iflands ſo chills the air, that they are in a very ſhort time obli- 
ged to creep into their holes and furs. Beſides the other ef- 
fects of the cold of winter, Mr Ellis, who reſided a long time 
at Hudſon's Bay, found that it deſtroyed the magnetical power 
of the needle, ſo as in a great meaſure to render it uſeleis. 
This extreme cold is generally attended with a calmneſs of the 
atmoſphere, Md thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it, find a 
difficulty of breathing. In the ſummer time the air is gene- 
rally very foggy, and thus are formed many parhelia or mock- 
ſuns during that ſeaſon, with halo's or luminous and colour- 
ed circles round the celeſtial bodies, and other phenomena de- 
pending on the rarefraction of light. \In the winter time, the 
Aurora Borealis or ſtreamers are ſaid bs give a ſurpriſing light, 
and Profeſſor Gmelin, who reſided i in Siberia, informs us, that 
in that country they often exhibit a very terrible appearance. 
T he accounts of their appearance in the nn continent are 
| various, 
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various, and it is probable that they are conſiderably different 
in different years. | | 
NOTWITHSTANDING whe 1 is Caid of the extremity. of the 
cold in the northern regions, we are not to ſuppoſe that i 
parts of them are equal in this reſpect. It is a general rule 
throughout the globe, that in thoſe places where there is moſt 
land without the intervention of any water, there the heat is 
greateſt in ſummer, and the cold in winter. This holds in 
the frigid zone as well as in other parts; and hence Siberia, 


which lies in the northern part of the Aſiatic continent, is cold- 


er than thoſe parts of Lapland or Norway which lie within the 
polar circle, or even thoſe parts of the weſtern continent 
which lie under the ſame latitude. In all of them, .indeed, 
the general effects of the cold are the ſame; quickſilver will 
freeze, the magnetical needle loſe its power, &c. but theſe 
phenomena happen much more frequently on the Afiatic than 
the European continent. It is alſo remarkable, that the pow- 
er of the froſt ſeems to overcome that of the Sun ; for though, 
in ſummer, part of the ſurface of the ground is thawed, it ne- 
ver is ſo deep as that which was frozen. But in Siberia the 
froſt penetrates much deeper than on the weſtern continent ; 
for in the latter it is frozen only to the depth of ten or twelve 
feet, and thaws annually to about half that depth; but in Si- 
beria it never thaws to one tenth part of the depth to which it 
is frozen. On the contrary, Profeſſor Gmelin informs us, that 
the ground, when pierced, with the utmoſt difficulty to the 
depth of 92 feet, in order to procure water, was found till 
frozen like a rock, without affording the leaſt expectation of 
a ſingle drop of liquid. 

NoTwliTHSTANDING all this, the ſummer knots: are ſo 
great, that vegetables arrive very quickly to maturity. The 
inhabitants, however, can have but very little dependence for 
their livelihood on the fruits of the Earth; for the huge maſ- 
ſes of ice ſo frequently in their neighbourhood, chill the air to 

ſuch a degree, that the wind blowing over them for a ſingle 
night, is ſufficient to ruin all hopes of harveſt. This is parti- 
cularly the cafe with the iſland of Iceland, by which the great 
maſſes of ice, driving out from the polar regions to the warm- 
” IL FY er 
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er ſeas of the ſouth, are frequently ſtopped. Here they will 
remain ſix or ſeven years before they are thawed, during all 
which time the inhabitants of the parts adjacent, and even al- 
moſt over the whole iſland, have no crop of any vegetable what. 
ever; ſo that they are frequently afflicted with famines from 
this very canſe. This drifting of the ice to the ſouthweſt alſo 
has for a long time rendered the eaſtern coaſt of Welt Green- 


land inacceflible to ſhips, though formerly it was frequently. 


viſited by the Danes, who ſent miſſionaries thither, in order ta 
convert the natives to Chriſtianity. 

THE air in thoſe frozen countries, notwithſtanding its ex- 
ceſſive ſeverity, is for the moſt part pure and healthy. In 
fummer, however, they have ſometimes water ſpouts, with 
ſtormy winds in autumn. Thunder and lightening happen but 
ſeldom ; the electric fire either ſeldom being accumulated. in 
ſufficient quantity in the air, or meeting with fo many conduc- 
tors from the moiſt and foggy nature of the atmoſphere, that 
it rarely explodes in the manner we ſee it in this country; ; 
though faint flaſhes, without any report, are not unfrequent. 

THE north temperate zone includes the moſt powerful na- 
tions, as well as ſome of the fineſt countries in the world, ex- 


| tending from the polar circle or 66 degrees of latitude to the 


tropic of Cancer in 235 fo that it is a belt round the whole 
Earth of more than 2000 miles in breadth from ſvuth to north. 
On the eaſtern continent it has the moſt northerly part of the 
kingdoms of Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia in Fgrope. In Aſia 
it has the beft part of Siberia, extending from the boundaries 
between Europe and Aſia to the long peninſula called Kamtf- 


| chatka®. Immediately to the ſouthward, are the kingdoms of 


Great Britain, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Pruftia, and 
Poland in Europe. In Aſia, are Tartary, and the northern 
part of China, and part of the Japan iſles. Still further ſouth, 
lie France, Spain, Italy, Hungary, Turky in Europe, the 
ſouthern part of Tartary, the empire of-China, and the pe- 
ninſula called Korea, with the iſlands of Japan. The ſouthern 


* By the word peninſula is meant a part of the land almoſt 


ur rounded by water, which may be eaſily unde rſtood from 


looking at Kamtſchatka on the map. 
ö fe 1 divſion 
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diviſion contains the ſtates of Barbary, part of Egypt and A- 
rabia, the whole of Turkey in Aſia, and the Perſian empire; b 
part of the Mogul's empire, with the ſouthern parts of China. 
On the weſtern continent it has the whole of what was once 
the Britiſh empire, but now the Independent States of America, 
with part of the Spaniſh dominions there, including the two Flo- 
ridas, given up at the laſt peace, with part of the empire of 
Mexico, and the peninſula of California ; though beſides theſe 
there is a vaſt extent of land unknown ta the northweſt, and 
many iflands in the ocean between the two continents. | 
- IN ſo great an extent of ſurface, there is naturally to be ex 
pected a vaſt variety of climates, as well as of foil and produc. 
tions. The northern parts are ſcerce different from the fri- 
gid zone. In America, particularly, the climate is |exceſſive. 
ly cold, and winter is ſtrangely intermixed with ſummer. Here 
all the effects of cald already mentioned take place in the win. 
ter; and during the ſpring and autumn there are heavy fogs, 
; | though the intenſity of the cold prevents them from ruſting 
metals, as happens in other countries where the climate is 
- = warmer. This thickneſs of the atmoſphere near the horizon, 
- has a great effect on obſervations of all kinds, making objects 
k appear much higher than they really are; ſo that frequently, 
; pieces of ice appear like mountains at the diſtance of ſeven or 
eight miles, but when approached are very inconſiderable; 
and as the denſity of the fog is perpetually varying, the objects 
as conſtantly ſeem to change their appearance. In winter the 
ice of the rivers is thicker than in Lapland, being not leſs than 
eight feet, and the ſnow not leſs than three. Fleſh is inſtantly 
5 frozen as ſoon as the animals are killed, and keeps without 
1 ſalt, from October to April. All liquors under proof freeze in- 
1 to a ſolid maſs, and burſt the veſſels which contain them. 
Non is the caſe much better with the iſland of Newfound- 
ö land, though lying between 46 and 53 degrees, its mountains 
: being covered with ſnow, during the whole, or greateſt part 
2 of the year; and though the ſummer is very hot, yet a ſhift of 
the wind to the northward, ſo that it blows over theſe moun- 
tains, and the frozen copntry beyond them, will at any time 
produce the cold of winter. 
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- ALL over the continent in the ſame parallel of latitude with 
Newfoundland, the ſummers are extremely hot, and the win- 
ters proportionally cold, the ground being conſtantly covered 
with ſaow to the depth of ſeveral feet. This exceſſive quan- 
tity of ſhow, however, is of vaſt ſervice to the ſoil, as it pre- 
ferves the vegetables from being killed by the ſeverity of the 
. Froſt. In Canada, the river St Lawrence, three quarters of a 
mile broad at Quebec, is frozen over during the whole winter, 


ſo that it may be paſſed with ſafety on foot; and ſometimes . 


even carriages may venture over. Even in the month of May, 
after the ice has broken up, the river will be frozen again, on 
a ſhift of the wind to the north or north-weſt. 

Even at Albany, which lies in 42 degrees and a half —_—_ 
the river Hudſon is commonly frozen three or four feet thick, 
and the ground to a till greater depth. In the month of A- 
pril this river may be eroſſed with horſes ;/ and during the 
whole ſummer, -froſts are by no means uncommon. Some- 
thing like this takes Rees as far N as 8 in 407 
$0” north. | 

ON the eaftern continent the ſeaſons are much better diſtin- 
guiſhed; the miſerable country of Lapland alone excepted, and 

perhaps the north- eaſtern part, where the Aſiatic and Ameri- 
can continents approach neareſt to each other. In Siberia, 
however, the extreme rigour of the cold very much impedes 
agriculture. The winter continues for a long time, and the 
thaw is ſncceeded by violent rains, which prevent what is ſown 
from arriving at maturity; though the ſoil is excellent, and 
covered with flowers during the ſummer months. As the 
mow melts at different periods, torrents are ſucceſſively form- 
ed; which, running into the rivers, make them overflow their 
banks, and produce the greateſt deſvlation.” The country, from 
Peterſburg, the capital of Ruſſia, to Tobolſk, the capital of 
Siberia, is almoſt one continued plain of more than 2000 miles 
in length. The indolence of the inhabitants ſuffers it to be al- 
moſt entirely overgrown with woods; ſo that it would be one 
continued marſh, after the melting of the ſnow, did not the in- 
undations above mentioned cover it entirely with water, which 
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makes it look like an inland ſea. From the great evaporation of 


this immenſe quantity of water, the ſky is almoſt conſtantly. 
covered with clouds, which deſcend again in violent rains, 


and ſometimes ſnow or frozen miſts, that ſeem more intolera- 


ble than the moſt acute froſts. In all thoſe cold countries in- 


deed the froſt ſmoke, as it is called, in the winter time, which 
is water condenſed from the atmoſphere in form of exceſſively 
minute icecles,is very diſagreeable, and ſoon cruſts every thing 


over with ice, let the air be ever ſo pure. In Siberia, howe-, 
ver, it is never pure except in-winter, when the inhabitants. 
ſhut themſelves up in their huts in a kind of ſtupid inactivity, 
till they are again called forth by the warmth of the Sun. The 


winter here extends even to the beginning of June; inſo- 


much, that the earth has been obſerved to be covered with 
ſnow in the beginning of that month, and yah by the 22d the 
corn has been a foot in hei ht: , 

In theſe dreary plains, little is to be met with but Grit trees. 
of vaſt magnitude, among which are ſeen ſome miſerable pea- 


ſants wandering in ſearch of birch trees, of which there are al- 


ſo ſome growing in the woods. Along the banks of the great 


river Irtiſh, which runs northward into the frozen Ocean, no- 


thing is to be met with at this ſeaſon of the year but vaſt quan-, 


tities of mud and ſtagnant water. Even towards the end of 
July, the earth had acquired ſo little conſiſtence, that it could 


not be walked upon with ſafety, and though corn had been 


ſown in ſome places, the inhabitants Sands of i its ever com- 
ing to perfection. Fe , 

Mr Gmelin' sdeſcription of the hd at Jeniſeiſk i in 1. 58" 2 73 
little more than two degrees farther north than Edinburgh, is 
ſurpriſing. The air, he ſays, ſeemed frozen, and reſembled a 
miſt, though without a cloud. In this the ſinoke of the chim- 
ney could not. aſcend ; magpies and jackdaws fell down and 
died inſtantly, if not carried into a warm place. A miſt was 
formed in the air as ſoon as the door of a room was opened, 
and in 24 hours time the windows were covered with ice a, 
quarter of an inch thick. In this extremity of cold, the inha- 
bitants find great advantage from blocking up their windows 


* 


with pieces of ice, and wetting the joints with water, which 


inſtantly 
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inſtantly condenſes. The tranfparency of the ice affords light, 
and it is beſides more er eee to the cold than pay. artifi- 
cial ſubſtance. 25 

THe ſame author tells us, that at W A city of Sibe- 
ria within a degree of the polar circle, the winter ſeemed to 
be in full force about the end of May. Even on the 10th of 
June, the earth was covered with ſnow, and it was {till falling, \ 
The ice had a conſiderable thickneſs; and did not melt during 
the whole day. As ſoon, however, as the earth had received 
ſome heat, it preſerved it. The vapours and clouds with which 
the ſky was darkened ſuddenly vaniſhed ; on the 12th they 
could be without fires, and the next day they ſaw ſwallows. 
On the 14th they ſaw no more ſnow, the heat of the ſun in- 
creaſed, and the graſs grew ſurpriſingly faſt. . 

TRE reaſon of this extreme cold is evidently the vaſt tracts 
of land which lie cloſe together without any intervention of 
ſea. Hence, as you approach either the eaſtern or weſtern o- 
ceans, the climate gradually grows milder. It is not uncom- 
mon, however, to obſerve extreme colds in places ſituated as 
far ſouth as Paris: Yet the winters are not equally ſevere all 
over the continent at the ſame time ; on the other hand, it is 
obſerved that when the cold is extreme in any one place, the 
heat ſeems to fly from that to another ; and thus in the ſevere 
winter of 1740, it was obſerved that though the cold was ex- 
eeſſive in the temperate zone, it was far from being violent in 
the frigid regions; on the contrary, great numbers of birds and 
quadrupeds fled from the cold of regions otherwiſe temperate, 
to enjoy warmth under the polar circle. 

I the peninſula of Kamtſchatka, the eaſtern extremity of 
Aſia, the climate is much more ſevere than on the weſtern coaſt 
of Norway under the ſame latitude. But the reaſon of this i is, 
that Kamtſchatka is as it were environed by land ; having the 
vaſt Aſiatic and European continents to the weſt, and the Ame- 
rican continent on the eaſt, at no great diſtance. By reaſon of 
| the intervening ſea, however, the cold is moderated in ſuch a 
matmer that there are no ſuch violent colds as thoſe we have 
mentioned ; but there is alſo very little ſummer ; 'the winter 
and autumn occupying eight monthz of the year. All along 
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the eaſtern coaſts of Aſia indeed almoſt through the whcie ex- 
tent of the temperate zone, the ſummers are foggy, rainy, 1 
diſagreeable, and there are frequent and furious winds un- 
known in the inland parts. 

ALONG the weſtern coaſt of Norway, 8 the polar circle 
to the latitude of 58* there are frequent rains and moiſt va- 
pours ariſing from the ſea, which prevent thoſe exceſſes of 
cold already mentioned from taking place in that country ; 
nor are the froſts, even when they come on, of any long du- 


ration; ſo that the harbour of Bergen in lat. 61 is very, bel 


dom frozen up, though thoſe of Copenhagen, Amſterdam; and 
others much farther ſouth are very frequently ſo. This, how- 
ever, is Caid with great probability to be owing to a ridge of 
very high mountains extending ſouthward upwards of 800 
miles, which keep off the chilling north-eaſt winds. Among 
theſe mountains themſelves, and even to the eaſtward of them, 
matters are in a very different fituation ; inſomuch, that the 
ſpittle is no ſooner out of the mouth, than it is frozen, and 
falls to the ground like hail. The hopes of harveſt, however, 
are never deſtroyed by the cold in this country as-they are in 
ſome of thoſe already mentioned ; and in ſummer the heats 
are very great and gere. and n ſprings up and ripens 
in five or ſix weeks. 

O the continent of America, tiere is a remarkable er 
ence in the climate from that of the eaſtern continent under 
the ſame parallels. The moiſture is prodigiouſly greater, and 
violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning, as well as whirlwinds 
and hurricanes, are not unfrequent, even in thoſe countries 
conſiderably remote from the tropic. In that continent, almoſt 


as far as the Gulf of Mexico, the heat of the weather depends 


very much on the wind ; that from the northern regions being 
generally chilly, pjercing, and ſometimes very boiſterous, while 


thoſe from the ſouth are ſaltry and hot. In the ſummer months 
there is ſeldom a ſhower without violent thunder and light- 
ning, in which the latter aſſumes its moſt deſtructive form, 
viz. that of balls, or long zig-zag flaſnes. Theſe ſtorms, called. 
thunder-guſts by the inhabitants, contribute very much to 


purify and cool the air; and it is ſurpriſing in how ſhort a 
· | , time 
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. time they come on In the midſt of a very ſerene ſky, in which 


perhaps not a cloud is to be ſeen, a ſmall one ſuddenly appears 
of a moſt intenſe blackneſs, much beyond any thing of that 
kind obſerved in this country. If there happen to be any o- 
ther cloud: in the horizon at that time. they ruſh towards it 
in all directions with very great rapidity. If no others hap- 
pen to be preſent, the original cloud extends itfelf with ſur- 
priſing quickneſs over the whole viſible horizon, ſo that. in 
half an hour the moſt intenſe and dazzling ſunſhine is ſucceeda«* 
ed by a darkneſs ſo complete, that it is impoſſible to ſee with- 
out candles. Thunder, lightning, and moſt violent rain, then 
take place, and having continued for about two hours, the 
clond breaks in pieces, and the ſky reſumes its former ſerenity. 
Theſe thunder ſtorms are preceded by unuſual heats, and a 
peculiar ſultrineſs in the air, which, though very perceptible 
and diſagreeable to mankind, does not affect the thermometer 
in any degree. They are peculiarly violent in Virginia, in 
which country the clouds aſſemble over the mountains to the 
northweſt, 21d from thence advance towards the lower coun- 
try, pouring out ſuch torrents of fire in their paſſage, that the 
inhabitants are obliged ta prevent their cattle from grazing on 
the high grounds over which theſe clouds proceed, vaſt num- 
bers of them being conſtantly killed by the lightning. By the 
uſe of thunde r-rocds, the houſes are - ben from 
danyer. 
Tur climate of Maryland, North and South Carolina, is 

fill hotter than Virginia, and more ſubje& to ſuch effects of 


the heat. Dreadful ſtorms of wind, and typhons or whirl- 


winds, are alſo not uncommon. Theie ariſe in ſome particular 
ſpot, and have a flow progreſſive motion, with a ſmall vortex 
whirling round the duſt or light ſtraws with great velocity. As 
they advance, the vortex enlarges, and its power increaſes in 


proportion. Inſtances are nat wanting where the vortex has 


been enlarged to two or three hundred yards in diameter. In 
this cafe it makes a continual roaring noiſe like thunder. As 
it advances through the woods, lanes are formed by the trees 
being either torn up by the roots or laid flat. Houſes which 
lie in its way are inſtantly deſtroyed, ſhips are ſunk, and even 
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ine bottoms of rivers laid bare. The whirlwind proceeds like 


a vaſt black column, whoſe head is involved in clouds, and 
commonly diſſipates its force on the ſea. 
NOTWITHSTANDING theſe inconveniences, the countries 
we ſpeak of enjoy a degree of fertility and luxuriance of ve- 
getation unknown among us, #nd perhaps in any other part of 


the world. Froſt and ſnow are ſeldom or never heard of, and 


the ſhort and feeble winter is unable to ſtrip the-trees of their 
leaves; nor are there any where to be found ſuch vaſt foreſts, 
or trees of ſuch magnitude, as in the warm parts of America. 

IN the eaſtern continent the climate is much more ſettled, 
though on the main land the winters are much more ſevere, 
and the ſummers much hotter than with ns. The ſouthern 
parts of Europe are incommoded with an hot wind which 
blows over the Mediterranean from the oppolite coaſt of A- 
frica. In Italy and Sicily this is called Siroc, and occaſions 
great languor and dejection of ſpirits in the inhabitants, but the 
return of the north wind ſoon reſtores them to their wonted 
vigour. £34 . 5 

THE northern parts of Africa are ſubje& to the ſame incon- 
venience from che hot winds that blow over the ſandy deſarts 
in its anterior parts; but in almoſt all the countries on the 
ſouth coaſt of the Mediterranean, cold and raw weather takes 


place after the nfiddle of October. In December and January 
the cold of the mornings is ſharp, but in February the greateſt 


part of the winter is over, though the weather continues very 
inconſtant for ſome time after. Among the mountains of At- 
las, as far ſouth as 32 5 degrees, the winter continues for one 
half of the year, and the tops of thoſe mountains are always 
covered with ſnow ; though indeed this is not - peculiar to the 
mountains of Atlas, but takes place among all the high hills 
throughout the globe. 

IN the Aſiatic countries to the eaſt ward of the Mediterra- 
nean, the heat is generally prevalent throughout all the year. 
Indeed as theſe countries are ſurrounded with ſuch vaſt tracts 
of land, they are much warmer than any othersin the ſame la- 
titude over the while globe. The ſeaſons are likewiſe ex- 
tremely regular, inſomuch, that in the city of Aleppo in Syria, 
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the inhabitants ſleep in the open air from the end of May tg 
the middle of September. The ſeverity of the winter is reck- 
oned to continue only 40 days, viz. from December 12th to 
January 2oth ; and it has happened only thrice in 13 years 
that there was ice ſufficjently ſtrong to bear a man's weight ; 
but never in a ſituation where the beams of the Sun could 
reach it. During the whole ſummer, the country is parched 
and burnt up with heat, ſo that it appears like a wilderneſs; 
and, from the beginning of May to the end of September, the 
winds blowing over a vaſt tract of heated country, ſeem to 
come out of the mouth of an hot oven, and when they blow 
hard, will affect metals almoſt às much as if they had been ex- 
poſed to the rays of the Sun. Happily for the inhabitants, 
however, the ſummers frequently paſs without any of theſe 
hot winds, and when they do happen, they ſeldom laſt above 
four or five days. FM 

FARTHER to the eaſtward, in Babylon, and the ſouthern 
parts of Perſia, the heat is abſolutely intolerable ; inſomuch, 
that they are obliged to go in their ſhifts, and to be perpetual- 
ly fprinkled with cold water, nay to ſleep in tubs of water 
during the extreme heats, which are ſometimes fo great as to 
melt the ſeals of letters. 

As we approach the eaſtern ocean, the heats are ſomewhat 
mitigated, and the iſlands both to the eaſt am well enjoy a ve- 
ry temperate air, even though ſituated under the torrid zone 
itſelf; and in every inſtance we will find that however circum- 
ſtances of ſituation with regard to mountains, &c. may affect 


particular places, the heat or cold in general depend on the 
quantity of land or water adjacent; the former having a natu- 


ral tendency to produce heat, and the latter cold. 
THE torrid zone is nearly of the ſame extent with the tem- 
perate, but includes more water than land ; the full extent 


of the vaſt South Sea, little leſs than 10,000 miles in breadth, 


lying within the tropics, between America and the eaſtern 
part of Aſia; while the Atlantic, little leſs than 3000 broad, 


lies between the eaſtern coaſt of America and the weſtern coaſt 


of Europe and Africa. From the ſhape of the continents alſo, 
it may be obſerved with what care the Almighty Author of 
| | , nature 
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Nature has diſtributed the land and water, in order to prevent 

the exceſs of heat which might otherwiſe have taken place. 
BESIDES this, the heat of all the countries under the tor- 

rid zone is mitigated by perpetual winds, and the equality of 


the days and nights; and ſometimes by high mountains, the 


tops of which are covered by ſnow, as in the frigid zone. At- 
certain ſeaſons, in all the tropical countries, a wind blows from 
the ſea towards the land in the day time, and at night from 


the ſhore towards the ſea. Theſe breezes, however, are not 


felt above 3o miles from the ſhore, and the internal parts are 


cooled only by thoſe which happen to blow accidentally. In- 


deed, with regard to the tropical countries, Europeans may 
be ſaid to know very little more than the coaſts. 

As the continent of Africa is ſo contiguous to thoſe of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, it is certainly much hotter than either of them; 
nevertheleſs it is filled with ſtrong and healthy inhabitants, 
though no climate is more fatal to Europeans. The weſtern 
coaſts are extremely ſultry and unwholeſome. The inland parts 


are unknown, but their condition may be gueſſed at, from a 


certain wind called Harmat#tan, which blows ſometimes from 
the eaſt. This has undeubtedly blown over a great tract of 


dry and deſart country, as, when it arrives at the weltern coaſt, 


it is ſo greedy of moiſture, that it attracts it from every thing 
with the greateſt violence. It is attended with ſomething like 
a fog, conſiſting not of moiſture, but an infinite number of 
minute round particles of a white colour, but whoſe nature 
otherwiſe is unknown. During the continuance of this wind, 
the ſkins of the inhabitants are ſhriyelled up like. parchment, 
the joints of floors, cheſts, &c. ſhrink, and will open to the 
width of an inch ; notwithſtanding all which it is very heal- 
thy, and thoſe who have been ill of the diſeaſes peculiar to 
the country, commonly recover of them during its continu- 
ance. The eaſtern coaſt of Africa, though contiguous to the 
ocean, is, as far as diſcovered, dry, barren, and uninhabita- 
ble, except by the ſavages who are accuſtomed to it. 

To the eaſtward. of the African continent, the peninſula of 


Arabia is ſtill more defart and barren than the African conti- 


nent, being ſeldom refreſhed by rains, and therefore conſiſts 
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of little elſe than ſanily deſarts. The heat is likewiſe exce”. 
ſive throughout all the ſouthern coaſt of Aſia, along the coal; 
of the Perſian Gulf, till we come to the Indian ocean. In o- 
ther countries, however, the caſe is very different. From the 
annual motion of the Earth round the Sun, thoſe who live 
within the tropics, have that luminary twice directly vertical 
to them. Hence, as the weather is always hotteſt with us 
when the Sun approaches neareſt to our zenith, it was thence 
natural for geographers to conclude, that within the tropics 
there were double ſeaſons throughout the year. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the caſe. In many places an immenſe 
quantity of clouds and vapours follow the courſe of the Sun, 
ſo that his vicinity is attended by violent deluges of rain which 
conſtitute their winter. Theſe raihs are the cauſe of the great 
unhealthineſs of the tropical countries ; for as they cannot 
but keep the Earth perpetually moiſt, and the air full of pu- 
trid exhalations, numberleſs diſeaſes are thence occaſioned, 
and rage with a violence unknown in our temperate climates. 
THE beginning of the rainy ſeaſon is commonly uſhered in 
by Tornadoes, or violent ſtorms of wind, by which veſſels may 
be ſuddenly ſurpriſed and overſet. This continues for about 
half an hour, after which, ſtormy clouds, charged with light- 
ning, advance. A violent ſtorm of thunder and rain ſucceeds, 
and while it continues the air is generally cool, but on its cef- 
ſation an exceſſive heat comes on, which is perhaps ſucceeded 
in a ſhort time by a ſecond tornado. In this hot interval, 
ſtrangers are induced to lie down and ſleep ; but if they awake 
during the cold of another tornado, diſeaſes are generated from 

which they never recover. | ; 
WE are not to ſuppoſe, however, that all places in the tor- 
rid zone are equally infeſted with theſe ſtorms. On the con- 
trary, in the Eaſt Indies, where the winds blow periodically fix 
months one way, and ſix months the other, there is generally 
pretty ſettled weather, except about the ſhifting of theſe 
winds, or Monſoons as they are called. Violent ſtorms then 
prevail, which frequently proved fatal to veſſels before the 
periodical times of their ſhifting were known. The climates 
to be met with in the torrid zone are ſo various, that a de- 
| | | ſcription 
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ſcription of them muſt be deferred till we come to ſpeak par- 
ticularly of each conntry by itſelf. | 
Tux ſouthern temperate zone is much colder than the nor- 
thern, on account of its having much more ſea than land. It 
contains only a ſmall part of South America, a {till ſmaller of 


Africa, part of the iſland of New Holland, with that of New - 


Zealand, and ſome of the new diſcovered ones by Cook. The 
ſouthern frigid zone is almoſt utterly inacceſſible on account of 
ice. Captain Cook was able to penetrate no farther into it 
than a ſingle degree, and met with no land ; thengh he con- 
jectures that there muſt be a conſiderable tract lying near the 
ſouth pole, on account of the vaſt quaiitity of ice, which he 
ſuppoſes to be an indication of it. 

HAVING thus given a conciſe and general account of the dif- 
ferent climates on land, jt remains that we ſay ſomething con- 
eerning the water. The immenſe collection of this element 
ſpread over ſuch a large portion of this globe, is connected in 
all its parts, though geographers have diſtinguiſhed different 
parts of it by different names, as may be ſeen from looking at 
the map. oy | v 

THOUGH the general collection of waters is called by way 
of eminence the Ocean, any very large portion of it, ſuch as 
that interpoſed between the continents of Europe and Ame- 
rica, betwixt Aſia and America, &c. is called an Ocean.—A 
ſmaller part confined on two or more ſides by land is called a 
Sea; as the Euxine, Mediterranean, Baltic ſeas, 8&c.—A Bay 
is an open inlet into the land, where the mouth is wider than 
the internal part, as the Bay of Biſcay.—A Gulf is an inlet of 
the ſame kind, where the internal part is wider than the mouth, 
as the Gulf of Venice, called alſo, on account of its ſize, the 
Adriatic ſea.—A Lake is an inland collection of water, gene- 
rally freſh, and almoſt always communicating with ſome part 
of the main collection, by a river or ſmall ſtream of water. 
This however is not always the caſe ; as the lake Aſphalti- 
tes in Judea, the Caſpian ſea, the lake of Aral in Tartary, &c. 
have 10 communication, at leaſt none that is viſible with the 
main ocean. 

IT is not to be ſuppoſed, that throughout (ach an immenſe 
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extent of water the depth ſhould be equal. In moſt places in. 
deed the fea is very ſhallow near the ſhore, but becomes unfa. 
thomable at a ſmall diſtance from it. This, however, is not 
always the caſe. All along the coaſt of Norway, the depth, 
even cloſe by the ſhore, is ſeveral hundred fathoms, or per- 
haps altogether unfathomable ; and the fame takes place a- 
bout the ſmall iſlands iu the South Sea, and indeed with all ſo. 
litary iſlands lying at a great diſtance from the main land. 
SOME have imagined that the ſea communicates with a ſtill 
more vaſt collection of waters in the centre of the Earth, over 
which the land is extended like a vaſt arch, and ſupporting it- 
ſelf by the mutual preſſure of its parts, as arches do. But there 
is not the leaſt foundation for this ſuppoſition ; on the contra- 
ry, ſmall iflands are frequently formed in the middle of the 
greateſt oceans, either by the force of volcanic fire working 
underneath the bottom, or by the continual growth of coral 
rocks, while ſome are produced by an accumulation of ſand, 
ſea weeds, and marine vegetables upon the ſurface of rocks 
funk to a conſiderable depth below water; all of which ſhew, 
that the bottom of the ocean, inſtead of being at the centre of 
the Earth, cannot be more than a few miles from the ſurface. 
In the laſt century, a machine was invented by Dr Hook for 
meaſuring the depth of the ocean. The contrivance was a 
globe of ſome light matter, faſtened to a weight capable of 
ſinking it in water, but in ſuch a manner, that as ſoon as the 
weight touched the bottom, the globe diſengaged itſelf by the 
unlooſing of a ſpring, and aſcended to the ſurface. The depth 
was calculated by the time the machine remained under water. 
Theſe machines were tried with ſucceſs in ſeveral places, and 
were found to aſcertain the depth with tolerable exactneſs, 
where their truth could be proved by a line. They likewiſe 
returned ſeveral times in places which could not be fathomed; 
but one or two of them being loſt in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic ocean, the inquiry appears to have proceeded no farther. 
The waters of the ocean are univerſally ſalt, but not in anequal 
degree; the Baltic ſea particularly is leſs ſalt than the others, 
on account of the great number of rivers which empty them- 
' ſelves into it. The Caſpian ſea, the lake of Aral, Aſphaltites, 
; or 
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er the Dead Sea, and ſome others are likewiſe very ſalt; but 
the reaſon of all this is unknown, as well as the ſaltneſs of 
the ocean itſelf, though many ſpeculations have been offered, 
and many conjectures formed concerning it. It is obſerved, 
however, that ſuch lakes are only ſalt as have rivers running 
into them, without any viſible communication with the ocean. 
Toba the waters of the ocean are diſperſed all round 
the globe, ſc that they have ſeemingly no place to run to, 
they are nevertheleſs far from being deſtitute of motion. By 
the winds indeed the ſurface of them is raiſed into vaſt waves; 
but beſides this, the waters have a motion very different and 
entirely independent of any wind. By this the whole collec- 
tion of waters flow from the poles ſouthward every ſix hours 
towards the equator, andfrom the equatorial parts towards the 
poles for other ſix hours; and this with the utmoſt regularity, 
without the intermiſſion of a ſingle day. During the.motion one 
way, the ſea riſes a conſiderable way over the land, and over- 
flows part of it ; and during the other it retires, and leaves a 
part of its own bed dry ; and this called the flux and reflux of 
the tide. This, however, is not equally perceptible all over 
the globe ; for in ſome countries the tides do not riſe above ſix 
inches, while in others they riſe a number of feet; nay, in the 
ſame place they differ remarkably at different ſeaſons of the 
year; ſo that at ſome times it will riſe double the height it 
goes at another. a ä | 
Sven ſtrange appearances could not fail to attrac the at - 
tention of thoſe who called themſelves philoſophers. As early 
as the days of Pliny, however, it was well known that the 
tides were entirely under the influence of the Sun and Moon, 
but eſpecially of the latter. It was obſerved, that when the 
Moon was in the meridian, the ſea flowed to that part, and 
made a tide there; and as ſoon as the Moon left the meridian, 
it flowed back again. The greateſt tides were alſo found to 
be when the Sun and Moon were in conjunction, and came 
nearly to the meridian at the ſame time, and leaſt when theſe 
two luminaries were in oppoſition. Notwithſtanding this 
ſeeming regularity, however, it appeared, that when the 


Moon was in the oppoſite meridian, and as far off this fide of 
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the globe as poſſible, the waters roſe on this {ide as well as on 
the oppoſite. Thus, in every revolution of the Farth, the 
moon produces two tides, one by her neareſt approach, and 
the other by her greateſt diſtance from the ſame ſide of it. 
Theſe appearances were long deemed inexplicable, but have 
now been folved to the ſatisfaction of the learned, by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, on the principle of the Sun and Moon's attrac. 
Hog. | | 
Bur though this principle is ſufficient to folve all the phe. 
nomena in general, it is by no means able to account for the 
riſe of tides in particular places. This depends upon the depth 
or ſhallowneſs of the ſea itſelf, on the rocks at its bottom, or 
the confinement of it betwixt two oppoſite ſhores. In the 
great depths of the ocean a very flow and imperceptible mo- 
tion of the water is ſufficient to raiſe its ſurface ſeveral feet 
high; but this increaſe of water poured through a narrow 
ſtreight, muſt flow with prodigious rapidity. Thus, in the 
Engliſh Channel, and German Ocean, the tides are found to 
flow ſtrongeſt in thoſe places which are narroweſt ; the ſame 
quantity of water being obliged to run through a narrow paſ- 
ſage. This ſhallowneſs and narrowneſs in many parts of the ſea 
is alſo the cauſe of the peculiarity of the tides in certain parts 
of the world. For in many places, particularly in our own 
ſeas, the greateſt height of the tide is not when the Moon is 
at its meridian, and directly over the place, but ſome time af- 
ter. The vaſt body of water, however, being once put in 
motion, purſues the moon with as much expedition as poſſible, 
though it cannot arrive till long after the luminary has ceaſed 
her operations. | 
IN general, the tides are much higher in the torrid zone than 
auy where elſe. The greateſt in the world is at the mouth of 
the river Indus, where the water riſes 3o feet. They are al- 
To very high on the Malabar coaſt, the Straits of Sunda, the 
Red Sea, the mouth of the river St Lawrence, along the 
coaſts of China and Japan, Panama, and the gulf of Bengal. 
At Tonquin, there is only one tide and one ebb in 24 hours, 
while in every other place there are two. But this appear- 
ance, though long conſidered as inexplicable, was by Sir Iſaac 
Newton 
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Newton derived from the concurrence of two tides, one from 
the South Sea, the other from the Indian Ocean. Of each of 
theſe there come two every day; two at one tine greater, 
followed by two that are leſs. The time between the arrival 
of the two, is by him conſidered as high tide ; that betwixt the 
two lefler as ebb. | 

THis fluctuation of the ſea by means of the tides, produces 
another and more conſtant rotation of its waters from eaſt to 


to weſt, in which it follows the courſe of the moon. This 


may be conſidered as one great and general current of the wa- 
ters of the ſea; which, tho? not every where diſtinguiſhable, 
nevertheleſs exiſts every where, except when oppoſed by ſome 
particular eddy or current produced by local cauſes. This ten- 
dency of the ſea towards the welt, is plainly perceptible in all 
the. great ſtreights of the ocean ; as for inſtance in thoſe of 


Magellan, where the tide, flowing fix hours from the eaſt, ri- 


ſes 20 feet ; but the ebb continues only two hours, and is di- 


rected to the weſt. This motion to the weſtward alſo is very 


perceptible by navigators ſailing over large oceans from weſt 
to eaſt, particularly in the ſtreights ſometimes met with there, 
ſuch as thoſe of Magellan; however it is alſo very per- 
ceptible even in the middle of the great Pacific Ocean itſelf ; 
but the moſt violent motion of this kind is in the ſtreiglits of the 
gulf of Paria, which have thence received the appellation of 
the Dragon's mouth. 

BES IDEs theſe two motions, common to the whole collection 
of waters, there are others belonging only to particular parts. 
and which are called Currents. Theſe run in all directions, 
and are formed by various cauſes, ſuch as the prominence of 
ſhores, the narrowneſs of ſtreights, inequalities at the bottom 
of the (ea, and the variations of the wind. They have often 
proved very detrimental to mariners, as the motion of the u a- 
ter backward has hindred them at ſometimes as much as the 
action of the wind on their ſails had forwarded them. The 
knowledge of currents therefore is extremely neceſſary for 
navigators, and the malt remarkable of them have been ſet 
down on maps, with their velocity, and the direction of their 
fream ; it is proper to obſerve, however, that all the methods 
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made uſe of for determining their velocity, are of neceſſity ve- 
ty inaccurate. 

T HE nearer we approach to the equator, the more violent 
are the motions of the waters, and that of the currents among 
the reſt. So violent are they along the coaſt of Guinea, that if 

a ſhip happens to paſs the mouth of any river to which it is 
bound, the current prevents its return, ſo that it is obliged to 
ſtand out again to ſea, and take a very large compaſs. Here 
the currents take a direction contrary to the general motion of 
the ſea, and ſet eaſtward fo ſtrongly, that a voyage which, in 
the direction of the current, may be performed in two days, is 
with difficulty accompliſhed againſt it in ſix weeks ; but luckily 
for navigators, theſe violent ſtreams do not extend above 20 
leagues from ſhore. At Sumatra in the Eaſt Indies, there are 
currents ſetting northward with great rapidity, and the ſame 
is found to take place on the weſtern coaſt of America 3 but 
Here the phenomenon is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the ſouth 
wind which blows continually in thoſe parts. A current ſets 
conſtantly into the weſtern part of the Mediterranean ſea, 
through the ſtraits of Gibraltar, and another into its north- 
eaſtern extremity from the Euxine fea through the ſtraits of 
the Dardenelles. Various conjectures have been formed con- 
cerning ſo ſtrange a phenomenon; but the moſt probable is, 
that it is occaſioned by the ſuperior weight of the ſea water to 
the accumulated waters in theſe ſmall ſeas, from the many ri- 
vers which fall into them, which occaſions not only the upper 
current through the ſtraits, but an under current equal to that 
which runs in.; while the current from the Euxine may be ac- 
counted for by the mere overflowing of that ſea from the ma- 
ny large rivers it receives. 

THOUGH the currents are ſometimes diſagreeable, and e- 
ven dangerous to mariners, they are nothing in compariſon 
to thoſe vortexes or whirlpools as they are called, which ſome- 
times ſwallow up ſhips in a moment, and daſh them againſt the 
rocks at the bottom. Theſe are ſometimes occaſioned by the 
meeting of two oppoſite currents in a narrow ſtrait, or by any 
of the regular motions of the ſea being obſtructed by rocks in 
the bottom. The molt remarkable of theſe pe. haps in the 

8 Þ | | whole 
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whole world is ſituated on the coaſt of Norway, and is called 
by the natives Maelſtroom, or the navel of the ſea, from a 


notion that great part of the water it contains is ſucked up 
and diſcharged by that vortex. The circle formed by this 


tremendous whirlpool extends more than 13 miles in diame- 


ter. In the midſt ſtands a rock againſt which the tide in the 
time of ebb is daſhed with the utmoſt fury. At this time all 
things that come within the ſphere of its activity, are inſtant- 
ly ſwallowed up. The largeſt ſhips, even aſſiſted by a ſtrong 
wind, and navigated by the moſt ſkilful mariners, are unable to 
extricate themſelves, if they happen to approach too near. The 
veſſel at firſt is found to move in a direction contrary to the 
wiſhes of the perſon who ſteers the helm. The ſhip is then 
perceived to take a circle, and the motion becoming every mo- 
ment more rapid, the circles become narrower and narrower, 
until at laſt ſhe is ſuddenly ſwallowed up in the tremendous 
hollow of the vortex, and appears no more till the time of 
flood, when it is diſcharged in pieces, with the ſame violence 


with which it was drawn in. The roaring of this whirlpool iS 


heard at a great diſtance. 

IT is impoible to aſcertain the cauſe of this extraordinary 
phenomenon. Some have aſcribed it to a vaſt ſubterraneous 
cavity ; but the conſtant and violent return of the waters, 
with the flowing of the tide, ſhews that it muſt be occaſioned 
by ſome cauſe which does not diſpoſe of the water in any ca- 


'vity of that kind, from whence it could never be brought back, 


but that it is rather occaſioned by ſome violent under current, 
ariſing by the reflux of the tide being interrupted by nar- 


row rocky channels in the bottom. This muſt undoubtedly 


produce a violent ſuction and draught of water, on account 
of the velocity with which that moves which is confined among 
the rocks ; for as a vaſt quantity is forced through theſe nar- 
row paſſages, the upper waters, whoſe velocity is ſmaller, flow 
in from all ſides, in order to keep up the equilibrium. A very 
ſmall motion in the under part of the water indeed is ſufficient 
to produce a conſiderable vortex in that which lies above; 


and thus, when the Royal George went down in 1782, ſuch a 
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111 INTRODUCTION. 


whirlpool was produced as ſwallowed up a yacht, and greatly 
endangered ſeveral boats lying at a greater diſtance. 

HA IN now conſidered both the land and water of which 
tuis globe is compoſed, it remains to give ſome account of that 
fluid with which both are in the moſt intimate manner con- 
nected; and which, beſides its other uſes, directs by its motion 
the courſe of ſhips over the vaſt and trackleſs ſea in every quar- 
ter of the world. The fluid we mean is the air, which encom- 
paſſes the globe to a vaſt and unknown height, and which imme- 
diately communicates life and health to all terreſtrial creatures. 

THe uſe of the air in the animal and vegetable world, how- | 
ever, fall under the conſideration of thoſe who treat on other 
ſubjects. Geography conſiders it only as moving in different 
ſtreams or currents, called Winds. Neither is it our buſineſs 
to enter deeply into the phyſical cauſes of wind, farther than 
to take notice of thoſe which are moſt evident and obvious. 
Theſe in general are the apparent motion of the ſun, or the 
revolution of the earth on its axis, producing the viciſſitudes 
of day and night; the ſituation of mountains, promontories, 
and the bearings of different coaſts one from another. 

THE alteration of the winds upon land are too many, and 
depend upon cauſes too obſcure to be deſcribed ; but on ſea, 
eſpecially on the great oceans, they are much more uniform 
and ſteady. In ſome places, both on ſea and land, they blow 
perpetually from the ſame quarter, without ever ſhifting their 
direction; which is found to take place in ſome parts of the 
Atlantic and Ethiopic Ocean, as well as in the Great South Sea. 
In other places they blow one way by day, and another by 
night ; and in ſome they blow one half of the year in one di- 
rection, and the other in a contrary one. 

THE great univerſal wind, which blows conſtantly from 
eaſt to weſt, prevails chiefly in the Pacific Ocean, in the At- 
lantic between the coaſts of Guinea and Brazil, and in the E- 
thiopic Ocean. When the ſhips are once got into the proper 
latitudes on the Pacific ocean, their courſe is ſo mnch expedi- 
ted by this conſtant wind from the eaſt, that they generally 
croſs its immenſe breadth of between 9 and 1©,c00 miles in ſix 
weeks; ſo that were it not for the danger there is in paſſing 
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tie ſouthern extremity of America, the paſſage this way to 


the Faſt Indies would be much ſhorter than by the Cape of 


Good Hope. In their return, the trade wind muſt be avoid- 
ed, and the navigators ſteer into high northern latitudes, 
where the winds are variable, and take advantage of every 
one that can poſſibly aſſiſt them. This wind ſeems to be occa- 
ſioned by the conſtant rarefaction of the air in thoſe places on 
which the rays of the Sun fall perpendicularly, and as his ap- 
parent motion is from eaſt to weſt, there muſt be a conſtant 
influx of air, from the eaſt to fill up the vacuity. Thns the 
motion is begun through the day, and in the night the ſame 
continues by reaſon of the current continually travelling weſt - 
ward.—All the other tropical winds which blow regularly for 
any length of time ſeem to be ſubordinate to this, and many 
of them only deviations from its current. 

THE univerſal trade wind from eaſt to weſt prevails in thoſe 
places which are near the equator ; but as we recede from 
thence, we meet with another which blows continually from 
the north on the north ſide of the equator, and from the ſouth 
on the ſouth ſide of it. This may likewiſe be derived 
from a ſimilar cauſe, viz. the influx of air from the colder re- 
gions of the north and ſouth; in order to fill up the vacuity 
made by the rays of the Sun in the equatorial parts. 

ON land, if the country be very flat and ſandy, eſpecially 
if any way extenſive, and lying directly under the rays of the 
Sun, a very great rarefaction of the air is produced. In ſuch 
countries therefore the wind continually blows in upon the 
land from the ſea, without any regard to the general current. 
This is the cafe all along the coaſt of Guinea; and for the 
ſame reaſon the ocean to the weſtward is ſubject to almoſt con- 
ſtant calms attended with perpetual deluges of rain. For this 
tract being placed in the middle between the weſterly winds 
blowing on the coaſt of Guinea, and the eaſterly trade winds 
at ſome diſtance, the air is indifferent to both currents, and 
therefore remains perpetually undiſturbed, while the vapours 
accumulated in this calm place fall down in never- ceaſing de- 
luges of rain. | 

IN thoſe parts of the Atlantic which lie under the tempe- 
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rate zone, a north wind prevails conſtantly during the months 
of October, November, December, and January, which are 
therefore the moſt favourable times for embarking for the 
Eaſt Indies. A north wind prevails likewiſe almoſt con- 
ſtantly in Nova Zembla, and the countries within the Polar 
Circle, during the winter. In the Cape de Verd Iſlands, a 
ſouth wind prevails during, the month of July ; and during 
that of September, a north-weſt wind blows at t the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

REGULAR winds are produced on land by various cauſes. | 
The ancient Greeks obſerved a conſtant breeze produced by 
the melting of the ſnow on the high mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the ſame kind of winds are now obſerved to take 
place in the kingdom of Congo, and the ſouthern parts of 
Africa. Winds are alſo produced by the flux and reflux of 
the tide ; and in general, when there is a great current of 
water, it is likewiſe attended by a correſponding current of air. 

THE winds which blow for ſome months of the year one 
way, and the reſt another, are called Monſoons, taking their 
name from a famous navigator, who uſed them with ſucceſs in 
his voyages. They prevail chiefly in the ocean betwixt Aſia and 
Africa, and along the coaſts of the Eaſt Indies. In the month 
of January the eaſt wind begins, and continues till the begin- 
ning of June. In the month of Auguſt or September it blows 
from the weſt, and continues to do ſo till January. The in- 
terval from the end of June to the beginning of Auguſt 
is diſturbed by violent hurricanes and tempeſts from the 
north. This regularity, however, ts interrupted as we ap- 
proach the land; ſo that, in ſome places the moſt violent tem- 
peſts prevail at certain ſeaſons, and in others are totally un- 
known. The Monſoons alſo prevail in different months, in 
different parts of the Eaſt Indies, ſo that mariners are ob- 
liged to take different ſeaſons of the year to go from one part 
of that extenſive coaſt to the other. | 

SOME winds are in a manner peculiar to certain coaſts. 
Thus, the ſonth wind blows, almoſt conſtantly on the coaſts of 
Chili and Peru. Weſt winds prevail almoſt conſtantly on the 
coail of Terra Magellanica, and the borders of Straits le 
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Maire; white on the coaſts of Malabar the north and north. 
weſt winds are equally prevalent. A north-weſt wind alſo 
' prevails very much on the coaſt of Guinea; but at ſome diſ- 
tance from land the north-eaſt conſtantly prevails. A weſt 
wind blows on the <ceaſts of Japan from the beginning of No- 
vember to the end of December; and during the whole win- 
ter no ſhips can leave the port of Cochin, on account of the 
impetnoſit: of the winds which ſet in upon that coaſt: Here 
indeed they blow with ſuch vehemence, that the ports are en- 
tirely choaked up with ſand, and even boats are not able to 
enter ; but the winds which blow from the eaſt during the other 
half of the year clear the harbours, and ſet the confined ſhips 
at liberty. At the ſtraits of Babelmandel (the entry to the 
Red Sea) there is a ſouth wind which retyrns periodically, and 
is always followed by one from the north-ealt. 
WE have already taken notice of the ſea and land breezes! 
as they are called, which blow towards the ſea in the night 
time, and from it in the day. But though theſe evidently de- 
pend on tne heat of the Sun, they do not in all countries come 
on at the ſame time of the day or night. Where ſuch breezes 
prevail, they purify the air greatly, and the inhabitants enjoy 
a ſhare of health unknown to thoſe who live farther up the 
country ; for, as we have already obſerved, they do not ex- 
tend far from the ſea coaſts. In ſuch places as Dampier, 
celebrated navigator, had pccaſion to obſerve, he tells us, that 
the ſea breeze begins at nine o'clock in the morning, increa- 
fing gradually to twelve, after which it gradually dies away, 
and is ſucceeded by the land þreeze at five in the afternoon. 
At Malabar the land breeze begins at midnight, and continues 
till noon, after which the ſea breezes take their turn, and 
continue till midnight. At Congo they begin at five in the 
afternoon, and continue till nine the next day. &c. | 

Bur beſides theſe regular winds which are to be met with in 
particular parts of the globe, there are others which ariſe with 
ſo little regularity, that the cauſes of them remain hitherto un- 
ſerutable. In general, the winds are more powerful on eleva- 
ted ſituations, than ſuch as are lower; and indeed mountains 
ſeem to have no ſmall ſhare in producing winds. In ſome 
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countries, particularly the Cape of Good Hope, when a cloud 
appears on the top of certain mountains, the wind very ſoon 
begins to blow from it, as if it had been confined there in a 
bag. From ſome caverns alſo a wind is perceived to iſſue; 
and indeed it is probable that violent winds are often occaſion. 
ed by certain changes, not only in the atmoſphere. but even in 
the bowels of the Earth itſelf. It is a common obſervation, 
that when our atmoſphere is unuſually clear, ſo that we can 
ſee the dark part of the new Moon, bad weather is about to 
follow; and in the hot countries which are ſubje& to hurri. 
canes, theſe ſtorms are preceded by an unuſual clearneſs of the 
water, ſo that the bottoni may be ſeen at a vaſt depth. The 
ſea alſo in ſuch caſes boils and ſwells up without any apparent 
cauſe. Theſe things, however, would lead us into ſpecula- 
tions too diſtant from the main ſcope of this treatiſe ; for 


| which reaſon we ſhall here put an end to our introductory 


part, and enter upon a particular conſideration af the various 
parts of the world. | 


GEOGRAPHICAL - 


AND 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 


OF THE 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
| "In THE | 
KNOWN WORLD. 


AVING in the Introduction begun our General De- 


follow the ſame method, as the natural diſtinctions 
of climate and produce form boundaries much more perma- 


nent than thoſe eſtabliſhed by conqueſt, or any other mark of 


human grandeur or power. The extreme northern part of 
the earth, called the Pole, as has already been obſerved, lies 
beyond the reach of our reſearches, though no ſubje& has 


more engaged the ſpeculations of the curious. Some have 


confidently affirmed that it is an open ſea, and much leſs cold 
than in latitudes conſiderably farther ſouth. Others have af- 
firmed that the North Pole is for a conſiderable way environed 
by land, from whence they would derive the immenſe quan- 
tities of ice with which the adjacent ſeas are covered. But 
theſe conjectures being vague, and without any certain faun- 
dation, we ſhall here only obſerve, that if any land extends 
as far as the Pole, it muſt be the Continent of America; for 
that of Europe certainly does not, and Afia, though not 
wholly explored, has been in a great meaſure inveſtigated on 
the northern ſide, and found to be bounded by the Frozen or 


1 2 Hyper- 


ſcription of the Globe from the North, we ſhall here 
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Hyperborean Ocean, as it is called. A part of Samogitia in- 
| Ceed runs up a conſiderable way into the unknown parts 
within the northern Polar or Arctic Circle* ; but as its ex- 
tent is hitherto unexplored, nothing can yet be ſaid on that 
ſubject.—It is remarkable that the magnetical needle not only 
reſpects the Pole in its direction, but the weight of the 
northern part is increaſed as we approach that Pole. Thus, 
if we balance a needle ever ſo equally, without giving it the 
magnetic virtue, it will not continue in equilibrio after this is 
given. In this country the north end preponderates, becauſe it 
is neareſt to that pole; and as we go further north, the 
weight ſtill increaſes, ſo that it is probable at the Pole itſelf, 
the north end would point perpendicularly downwards ; as 
we are able t proceed ſo far in this direction, that it makes 
an angle of 75 or 80 degrees with the horizon. 


SPITZBERGEN, and the Adjacent ISLANDS. 


THIS is the moſt northerly land on the eaſtern hemiſ- 
phere, and, by its ſituation, properly belongs to Europe. It 
was diſcovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby, in +553, and was, 
for a long time, ſappoſed to be connected with Weſt Green- 
land; but the voyage of Captain Phipps, in 1773, determined 
it to be ar iſtand of no great extent, and likewiſe laid down 
its ſituation more accurately than had been done by prece- 
ding Geographers. Its ſituation, according to his obſervations, 
is from 76 to 81 degrees of north latitude. It is a moun- 
tainous barren country, and has a very diſmal appearance at 
a diſtance, being apparently compoſed only of rocky moun- 
tains, covered with ſnow. In the ſummer time great num- 
bers of Rein Deer are found upon it; and in the ſouthern 
parts ſome of the human race take up their reſidence upon it; 
but it is totally abandoned in the winter time, though, from 
the adventures of eight Engliſhmen, who ſtaid one winter 
here, and fix Ruſſian ſailors, who ſtaid fix years, it appears 
not altogether uninhabitable. The Dutch once attempted to- 
fettle a colony here, but they all died in one winter. 


* This has its name from a conſtellation in the heat ens, 


called the Northern Bear, in Greek, Arcos. | 
1 * r= TEE 
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THz Iſland of Spitzbergen, though entirely uſeleſs, is 


claimed by the King of Denmark. Ships from various nations, 


but principally the Britiſh and Dutch, reſort to the neighbour- 
ing ſeas to catch whales, which are found here in great num- 
bers, and whoſe oil makes a conſiderable article of trade. 

THE whale fiſhery in this place begins in the end of April, or 
beginning of May, and continues to the end of Auguſt, 
or beginning of September, during all which time the ſun is 
conſtantly above the horizon. The whales moſt in eſteem 
are black, extremely fat, and of vaſt length and proportion- 
able thickneſs, Others are found of equal length, but leſs 
thick, and their blubber in no eſtimation on account of the 
ſmall quantity of oil it yields. They are harmleſs and innocent 
creatures, feeding on ſea weeds, and never do miſchief except 
by accident. Their ſtrength is ſuch that they could inſtantly 
pull a large boat to the bottom, or break it in pieces with a 
{ſtroke of one of their fins. They cannot ſtay long under 


water, but are obliged frequently to riſe to the ſurface, when 


they ſpout up water mixed with air through an hole in the 
back part of their heads, with a noiſe that may be heard ar 
ſome miles diſtance. The fiſhers take advantage of this op- 
portunity, and approaching ſoftly in a boat, ſtrike a barbed 
dart (called an harpoon) into the whale, who, on feeling the 


ſmart, inſtantly plunges down, and would pull the boat after 


him, did not the men take care to let out the rope faſtened to 
the harpoon with ſufficient quickneſs ; ; the length of this rope 
is ſometimes upwards of 1000 fathoms, all of which the crea- 


ture drags after han through the water; however, he is at 


laſt tired, and obliged to come np to the ſurface a ſecond 
time, to blow the water as before. He remains now much 
longer than uſual, by reaſon of the violent fatigue he has un- 
dergone, which gives the fiſhers an opportunity of coming up 
to him again, and ſtabbing him with another harpoon. On 


this he deſcends again, but can now ſtay only a ſhort time un- 


der water ; on coming up again he is pierced with other har- 
poons and long lances, ſo that at length, after having ſpouted 
out vaſt quantities of blood mixed with the water,. and 
tinged the ſea of a red colour for a conſiderable way round, 
| | he 
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he turns on his back, and quietly expires. 'The fat lies all 
round the body to the depth of a foot or more. The tongue 
is entirely compoſed of the fame ſubitance. The whale bone 
Hes in two rows acroſs the mouth, growing out from a bone 
in the top of the head. In full grown whales it is from fix 
to ten feet in length, and terminates in a kind of coarſe hair, 
ſuppoſed to be of uſe to the creature in ſtraining His food 
from the ſea water. 

Tre defeription given by Captain Phipps of the land of 
Spitzbergen is as follows. The coaſt appeared to be neither 
„ habitable nor acceſlible ; it was formed by high, barren, black 

rocks, without the leaſt marks of vegetation; in many places 
e bare and pointed, in other parts covered with ſnow, appear- 
ing even above the clouds; the valleys between the high cliffs 
« being filled with ſnow or ice. This proſpect would have ſug- 
« geſted the idea of perpetual winter, had not the mildneſs of 
«© the weather, the ſmooth water, and conſtant day light, given 
«2 chearfulneſs and novelty to the whole of this ſtriking and 
« romantic ſcene.” | 

To the north-eaſt of Spitzbergen are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, 
named the Seven Iflands, of which no particular account is 
given in Phipps's Journal; but of Moffin iſland, which lies al- 
moſt due north, we have the following. The iſland is nearly 
of a round form, about two miles in diameter, with a lake, 
& or large pond of water inthe middle, all frozen over, except 
30 or 40 yards round the edge of it, which was water, with 
Jooſe pieces of broken ice, and ſo ſhallow, that they walked 
„through it, and went over upon the firm ſolid ice. The 
&« ground between the ſea and the pond is from half a cable's 
length to a quarter of a mile broad, and the whole ifland 
* covered with gravel and ſmall ſtones without the leaſt ver- 
© dure or vegetation of any kind. Only one piece of drift 
«wood was ſeen, of the ſize of the mizzen maſt of one of the 
„ ſhips. Some bears, wild ducks, geefe, &c. were ſeen, and 
there was an inſcription over the grave of a Dutchman who 
© had been bnried there two years before. The tide appeared 
* to flow eight or nine feet on this iſland.” 


To 


Tan) 


To the eaſtward of Moffin iſland is another larger one, of 
which Dr Irving who went aſhore upon it, informs us, that it 
is about ſeven miles long, flat, and formed chiefly of ſtones 
from 18 to 3a inches over, many of them hexagons, and con- 
veniently placed for walking on. The middle of the ifland 
was covered with moſs, ſcurvy-graſs, ſorrel, and a few Ra- 
nunculuſes then (July 29th) in flower. A rein deer was kil- 
led as it fed on the moſs, and was fouud to be fat, and high 


flavoured. A grey coloured fox, and an animal ſomewhat 


larger than a weaſel, were alſo ſeen. The iſland abounds 
with ſmall ſnipes ſimilar to the jack-ſnipe in England. —Seve- 
ral large fir trees were found lying on the ſhore, 16 or 18 feet 
above the level of the ſea. Some of theſe were 70 feet long, 
and had been torn up by the roots; others cut down by the 
ax, and notched for 12 feet lengths. This timber was not-in 


the leaſt decayed, or the ſtrokes of the ax in the leaſt effaced. 


There were likewiſe ſome 3 and wood faſhioned 
for uſe. 


TowARDS the cloſe of his journal, Corda Phipps ſums up 


the obſervations made on the land during his ftay, by telling 


us, that the ſtone he met with was generally a kind of marble, 

which diſſolved eaſily in ſpirit of ſalt. There were no 
marks of minerals of any kind, nor the leaſt appearance of vol- 
canoes either recent or extinft. No inſect, or reptile, not 
even the common earth worm, was met with ; neither were 
there any ſprings or rivers ; the water of which great plenty 
was met with, being all produced hy the melting of the ſnow 
from the mountains. No thunder or lightning were obſerved 
during the time of their ſtay; and he ſays, that he never obſer- 
ved the ſun as Martin reports, to have the appearance of the 
Moon at midnight; neither could he ever perceive any differ- 
ence betwixt the appearance of that luminary at one time and 
at another, but what aroſe from the difference of altitude ; the 
brightneſs of the light appearing there, as elſewhere, to depend 
on the obliquity of his rays. The tky was in general loaded with 
white clouds; ſo that he did not remember to have ſeen 
the Sun and horizon both free of them even in the cleareſt wea- 
ther. In another place he remarks, that this cloudineſs of the 
| | Tky 
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ſky prevented them from ever ſeeing the Moon, or even being 
ſure of their ſolar obſervations; Mr Lyons their Aſtronomer, 
having never been able to get equal altitudes for ſettling the 
rates of going of the time-keepers. Once indeed they had the 
good fortune to obſerve a whole revolution of the Sun, of 
which the Captain availed himſelf, to determine the going of a 
pendulum adjuſted to vibrate ſeconds at London. During the 
courſe of this experiment, a particular regard was paid to the 
ſtate of the thermometer, which was faund to vary much lefs 
than could have been expected; its height at eleven in the 
forenoon being 58; and at midnight 51*. 

THEY could always perceive when they drew wakes 
the ice, even while at a conſiderable diſtance, by a bright ap- 
pearance in the horizon, called by ſeamen the bin of the ice. 
The nature of this ice was a particular object of attention. 
A great ſwell was always found near the edge of it ; but 
whenever they were got within the looſe ice, the water was 
conſtantly ſmooth. The largeſt looſe pieces called frelds, and 


the next in bigneſs called flaws, as well as the interior parts 


of the fixed ice, were flat and low ; but with the wind blow- 
ing on the ice, were always, to uſe the phraſe of the Green- 
landmen, packed; the ice at the edges appearing rough and piled 
up. This roughneſs and height the Captain ſuppoſed to proceed 


from the ſmaller pieces being thrown up by the force of the ſea 


on the fixed part. During the time of their being faſt among 
the ice, he had ſrequent opportunities of ohſerving the almoſt 
irreſiſtible force of the large badigs of floating ice. They often 
ſaw a piece of ſeveral acres ſquare, lifted up between too much 


larger pieces, and as it were becoming one with them. After. 
wards they would ſee this piece ſo formed, acting in a ſimilar 


manner upon a ſecond and third. which would have probably 
continued to be the effect until the whole bay had been filled 
with ice, had not a change of the ſtream unexpectedly driven 
it all out to ſea. 

In the vallies betwixt the mountains of Spitaherged d are vaſt 


pieces of ice, formed probably by the freezing of the waters 
which deſcend from the mountains, and which by an accumu- 


lation through many ages, have at laſt raiſed themſelves ta au 
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enormous ſize. Captain Phipps gives a deſcription of one of 


the moſt remarkable of theſe. It was about 300 feet high, 
with a caſcade of water iſſuing out of it; the face toward 


the ſea nearly perpendicular, and of a very lively light erm 


colour. Large pieces frequently break off from the icebergs, 
and fall with a great noiſe into the ſea. They obſerved one 
piece which had floated out into the bay, and grounded in 24 
ſathoms: it was 50 feet high above the ſurface of the water, 
and of the ſame beautiſul colour as the iceberg. 

DvRING this voyage Captain Phipps proceeded as far as 80“ 
36' to the northward, ſo that he was little more than 650 


miles diſtant from the Pole; he obſerved particularly the dip 


of the magnetic needle, which increaſed as he advanced, ſo 
that on the 28th of June at midnight, it was 81* 9%. It does 
not appear, however, that it increaſed always exactly in pro- 
portion to the height of the latitude ; and indeed there are 
many circumſtances relative to this, as well as the variation 
of the needle, which deſerve farther examination. | 
THE Iflands of Nova Zembla lies to the ſouth-eaſt, but are 
ſtill more deſolate and uninhabitable than Spitzbergen, as be- 


ing near the center of the eaſtern continent. They are ſituated - 


about the boundary betwixt Europe and Aſia, and belong to 
Ruſſia, if indeed rugged mountains covered with perpetual 
ice andſnow can be ſaid to have any maſter. Theyareſeparated 


from the continent by a narrow channel, called the Streights 
of //aigatos, from a Dutch navigator of that name, who, in 


1682, attempted to ſail along the northern coaſt of Aſia, to 
the Eaſt Indies. Here he wintered with his company, and 
ſuſtained the greateſt hardſhips, but did not proſecute his 
voyage. The moſt remarkable obſervation he made was on 
the great refractive power of the atmoſphere in theſe northern 
climates, by means of which they ſaw tlie ſun no leſs than 16 
days before he really appeared above the horizon; a remark- 
able inſtance of the indulgence of natnre, even in the moſt 
dreary and deſolate regions. —There are no other Iſlands as 
vet diſcovered all along the northern coaſt of Aſia. 
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LEAVING theſe barren and inhoſpitable Iſlands towards the 
North Pole; we ſhall now begin to conſider the inhabited re- 
gions of the eaſtern continent, proceeding eaſtward in a circle 
all round the globe. The firſt that offers itſelf is the kingdom 
of Norway, formerly independent, but now ſubje&t to the 
Crown of Denmark. It forms the weſtern part of the great 
northern peninſula of Europe, formed by the northern part 
of the Atlantic on the weſt, and the Baltic $a and Culf of 
Bothnia on the eaſt. It extends in length from the entrance 
to the Baltic on the ſouth, in lat. 58*, to the northern extre- 
mity of the continent in near 70* ; ſo that its moſt northerly 
part is almoſt in the ſame latitude with the ſouthern part of 
Nova Zembla. On the eaſt it is bounded by Lapland and 
Sweden, in ſome places by great ridges of mountains, but in 
others the boundaries are not well afcertained ; however it 
is very long in proportion to its breadth, and runs up along 
the eaſtern coaſt of the ocean like a long narrow lip. 

THE climate of Norway, as has been already remarked, 


is mild on the ſea coaſts, but much more ſevere in the inland 


parts. A long ridge of mountains, beginning near the Nor- 
thern Ocean, forming the boundary for near 800 miles, ſhelter 
this country from the cold north-eaſtern winds. In the dio- 
ceſe of Drontheim, this. ridge divides itſelf into two arms, 
one of which turns to the weſtward for about 50 miles, 
and then reſuming its progreſs to the ſouth, terminates not far 
from Chriſtianſand, in a prodigious precipice fcarcely to 
be equalled in the whole world. In croffing theſe vaſt 
Tegions of mountains, travellers unacquainted with the climate 
are in great danger of loſing their ears and noſes. To prevent 
this it is proper to cover the face ſlightly; as even gauze is 
found to retain the warm effluvia proceeding from the body, 
and to keep off the piercing air better than could be imagined. 
in ſome places, however, mountain-ſtoves, as they are called, 
are kept at the expence of government, where the traveller 
may be accommodated with lodging, and without which it 
would be impoſſible to croſs theſe mountains. 
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Tux height of theſe mountains is certainly very great, but 
has never been properly meaſured. They are ſufficiently ele- 


vated, however, to tranſport the traveller ſrom the heats of 


a burning ſummer to that of a very ſevere winter, as Mr Pon- 
topiddan informs us was the caſe with him in croſſing them 
in the end of May, 1749. Their higheſt parts are ſo ſmooth 
and level, that were they not every where covered with ſnow, 
carriages might eaſily paſs them. Any attempt of this kind, 
however, is very dangerous on account of the chaſms in the 
ſow, which in winter are ſlightly covered over, but would 
irrecoverably ſwallow up the traveller who ſhould be ſo in- 
cautious as to tread upon them. Where roads lie acroſs this 
ſuow, therefore they are marked out by poſts, to prevent ac- 
cidents. As the whole country is full of vaſt and rugged 
mountains, the roads in general are the moſt dangerous in the 
world. In ſome places the mail muſt be drawa up over high 
rocks, and in many parts of the King's highway travellers can- 
not paſs without terror, even in open day. In theſe places 
the roads are either ſuſtained along the ſides of ſteep and craggy 
mountains by iron bolts driven into the rocks below, or ſuſ- 
pended from above, without any rails on the ſide, it being in- 


deed impoſſible to fix any. The rivers and cataracts which. 


roar among theſe terrible mountains render the ſcene ſtil 
more awful to travellers, and the light, tottering bridges 
thrown over them, render travelling very terrible, as well as 
dangerous; though Government is at the expence of pro- 
viding, at different diſtances, houſes, where the traveller may 
be accommodated with fire, light, and kitchen furniture. 


Many remarkable caverns are to be found in theſe mountains, 


one of which, named Dolfteen, was viſited in 1750 by two 
clergymen, who reported, that they proceeded in it till they 
heard the ſea daſhing over their headz. The paſſage was as 
wide and high as an ordinary church, with a vaulted roof, the 
ſides perpendicular ; and they deſcended a flight of natural 
ſtairs, but when they arrived at another, their courage failed. 

Tux mountains of Norway are ſometimes of very remark- 
able figures and appearances. In failing up Joering Creek, 
the mountains on the left hand reſemble the proſpect of a 
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large city, with Gothic towers and ediſices. The rock of 
Forg- hatten has its name from the reſemblance it bears to a 
man's head with the hat on, under which appears an eye, 
formed by an aperture paſſing through the rock, in height 
1 50 ells, and in length 3000, through which the ſun may be 
ſeen. Oa the top of this rock is a piece of water, about the 
ſize of an ordinary fiſh pond. The rain water, which gathers 
there. trickles down the mountain through fiſſures and cracks 
in its ſides. In the lower part of this mountain is alſo a cave, 
full of rugged windings, which has often been ſounded with a 
line of ſeveral hundred fathoms, without finding any bottom. 
THIS frequency of rugged mountains often ſubjects the 
natives to danger, from the ſudden diſruption of rocks, which, 
tumbling down the ſides of the mountains with accelerated ve- 
locity, run a great way into the valleys, bearing down every 
thing before them. Theſe accidents generally happen in the 
ſpring, after the breaking up of the froſts. Sometimes only 
a few ſtones on the top of the mountain are looſened, which, 
as they roll down gradually, move and carry along with them 
ſuch heaps of ſtones, ſand, and rubbiſh, that all the trees in 
their way are torn up, and the ſides of the mountain itſelf are 
ploughed in an extraordinary manner, In 1679, by a fall of 
{tones and ſnow, many acres of cultivated land were de- 

ſtroyed, and 130 people periſhed in an inſtant. | 
THE moſt terrible accident of this kind, however, is that 
named by the inhabitants Bergrap, in which the mountain ſe- 
parates, and fell down upon the country, inſomuch, that in- 
{tances have occurred of ſolid rocks, many hundred fathoms 
in length and breadth, ruſhing down with irreſiſtable force. 
A remarkable fall of this kind happened on the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, 1731, when a promontory, called Rammersfield, 
hanging over Nordal Creek, ſuddenly fell down ; by which 
the water, for the ſpace of nine Engliſh miles, ſwelled ſo vio- 
lently, that the church of Strand, thaugh half a league diſ- 
tant, was entirely overflowed, ſeveral barks carried up the 
country, and ſeveral houſes deſtroyed, with their inhabitants; 
yet the Creek was ſo far from being filled up, that the fiſher- 
| men 


En 
men ſaid they found no difference in the depth of the ſea, 
which was about 900 fathoms. 


THESE inconveniencesand dangers ariſing from the Norway 


mountains are balanced by many and great advantazes To 
theſe this country owes its mildneſs of climate, ſuperior to 
that of the adjacent kingdoms. To theſe alſo it owes the vaſt 
quantity of excellent timber, for which it is ſo remarkable, 
and which forms a conſiderable article of export. A tenth of 
all the ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh Majeſty, and makes 
a conſiderable part of his revenue. | 

B Es IDEs the timber produced on theſe mountains, their! in- 
ternal parts contain quarries of excellent marble, and other 
valuable ſtones; gold has been found in ſome places, but in 
no great quantity, though one or two ſilver mines are ſaid to 
be wrought to advantage. Lead, copper, iron, quickſilver, 
&c. are alſo found in theſe countries; and one of the copper 
mines is thought to be the richeſt in the world. The mag - 
net is found in the iron mines, and the amianthus, or aſbeſtos, 
which produces the incombuſtible flax. 

IN a tract ſo wild and mountainous, we naturally expect to 
meet with a vaſt variety of wild animals and birds; but their 
numbers are too great, and their properties too various to at- 
tempt any deſcription of them here. The bears are ſaid to be 
very ſtrong and ſagacious, and to have the remarkable pro- 
perty of not hurting children. The horſes are ſmall, but ſpi- 
rited, and very often fight with the bears, in which caſe the 
latter are generally defeated. In this encounter the horſe 
uſes oaly his forefeet and teeth, as offenſive weapons ; if he 


turns about to kick, he is undone; for the bear inſtantly gets 


upon his back, and the horſe gallops of with his enemy cling- 


ing cloſe to him, till his ſtrength is entirely exhauſted. Foxes 


are very numerous in Norway, and are ſaid to have a peculiar 
method of catching crabs, by dipping their tails in the water, 
and letting them remain till the crab lays hold of them, when 
the fox draws it out and devours it.—Among the birds, the 
Norwegian eagle is the moſt remarkable, and the moſt dan- 


gerous, ſome of them having been known to carry off a child 
two years of age, : 
SOME 
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Sox time ago a Natural Hiſtory of Norway was pub- 
liſhed by Erich Pontopiddan, Biſhop of Bergen, in which he 
gives an account of ſome {trange ſea monſters, particularly the 
Mermaid, the Sea Serpent, and the Kraken. Theſe are ſaid 
to be peculiar to the coaſts of Norway, but the evidence he 
brings of their exiſtence is by no means indiſputable. —The 
very diſproportionate length of the Sea Serpent is ſufficient to 
throw ſome diſcredit on the accounts we have of it; for, ac- 
cording to the Biſhop, it is 600 feet in length, with only the 
thickneſs of an ordinary hogſhead ; it has a head like a horſe, 
two large blue eyes, reſembling poliſhed pewter plates, &c. 


— The ſize of the Kraken is ſtill more incredible, being about 


a mile and a half in circumference ; with great numbers of 
large horas, like maſts of ſhips, growing out from his body, 
which are ſuppoſed to be the arms with which he lays hold of 
his food. Nay, to ſum up the whole, he is ſaid to eat for ſe- 
veral months of the year, and diſcharge his excrements during 
the remainder. He relates with more probability, - that 
among the rocks with which the Norwegian coaſt is incloſed, 
the fiſhermen ſometimes find lobſters of ſuch an enormous 
ſize, that their claws, when extended, are not leſs than ſix 
feet diſtant, and that they dare not attack them. But what- 
ever may be in the accounts we have of thoſe extraordinary 
creatures, it is certain that the coaſts of Norway abound with 
all kiads of fiſh, and the _— of "on employs conſtantly 
1 50,000 people. 
THE Norwegians are hardy, robuſt, and loag lived; very 
ingenious, and almoſt all of them are their own weavers, car- 
penters, &c. Their houſes are built of wood, and in ſuch a 


manner that they may eaſily be taken down and removed from 


one place co another. In their living they are temperate, 
through neceſſity; for their country, however fruitful in 
timber, has little arable ground, and they are often obliged 
to mix the powdered bark of fir with oatmeal, in order to 
form a kind of bread. Intoxicating liquors are therefore not 
common among them, but, when they have an opportunity, 
they manifeſt the ſame fondneſs for them which diſgraces the 
reſt of the human ſpecies. On theſe occaſions they are very 


quar- 


— 


n 


quarrelſome, and their quarrels are very terrible, as they not 
only fight with ſharp knives, but the combatants faſten them- 
ſelves to each other with their belts, ſo that they cannot get 
away till one of them is killed. 


THE Norwegians boalt of being a very ancient people, and 


even of being acquainted with America long before the time 
of Columbus. The Authentic Hiſtory of the country, how- 
ever, is confined within narrow bounds, and is by no means 


intereſting. It appears that in early ages their Kings roamed 
about, like other northern Chiefs, in queſt of plunder and 


conqueſt ; with which view they vifited both Britain and Ire- 
land. In 1387 Margaret, Queen of Norway, had the addreſs 


to obtain the Sovereignty of Sweden and Denmark, as well 
as her own native kingdom ; but through the imbecillity of 
her ſucceſſors all this grandeur was loſt, and Norway not only 
ceaſed to be the ſovereign kingdom, but became dependent on 
Denmark, in which ſtate it {till continues. Its capital city is 
Bergen. | 


E i n „ „ 


EXTENDS from the moſt northerly part of Europe called 
the North Cape, in lat. 71* 30' N. to the White Sea, and 
comprehends all the country from the Baltic to the mountains 
that ſeparate Sweden from Norway. It belongs partly to 
Sweden, and partly to Ruſſia, but the exact limits are by no 
means known. E | 
Tue climate of Lapland is much more ſevere than that of 
Norway, being continually expoſed to the piercing winds which 
blow from the Frozen Ocean. | 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the extreme coldneſs of the air, it 


is generally clear and healthful, being much purified by ſtrong 


winds. Theſe, however, are not always ſalutary ; there is 
one wind, which, even in the midſt of ſummer, brings with 
it dark and thick miſts from the ſea, and in the winter is load- 
ed with ſuch a quantity of ſnow, that thoſe who are overta- 
ken by it, have no other reſource than to throw themſelves on 
the ground, with a garment over them till the ſtorm is over, 
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and then emerge the beſt way they can. Among the monn- 
tains alſo the winds are often ſo furious, that they carry off 
every thing which comes in their way ; on which account the 
Laplanders are obliged to ſecure themſelves in dens and caves 
againſt their violence; and indeed the ſtorms are ſo frequent 
and violent among theſe mountains during the winter, that 
moſt animals forſake them, and retire to the woods with 
which the low country is covered during that ſeaſon. In the 
northern parts of this country the ſun does not ſet for more 
than two months, and is hid from them during an equal time 
in the winter ; yet notwithſtanding this extraordinary abſence 
of his influence, it is ſaid that the harbour of Wardhuys, in 
lat. 71 535, never freezes, though the ſtraits of Waygatz, not 
far diſtant, and in nearly the ſame latitude, are frozen up 
for ſeveral months in the year. | | 

THE extreme cold of Lapland makes its produce much 
more uncertain than that of Norway, and conſequently the in- 
habitants being deſtitute of the reſources of -the Norwegians, 
are much poorer, and more hard put to it for ſubſiſtence. On 
the weſtern coaſt indeed they ſubſiſt by fiſhing ; but in the in- 
terior parts they depend entirely on their flocks of Rein Deer 
for ſubſiſtence. That part which lies between the eaſtern ſide 
of the chain of mountains ſeparating this country from Nor- 
way, and the kingdom of Sweden, is called the Deſert, and 
is wholly covered with wood intermixed with. rocks, moun- 
tains, and vaſt gravelly plains, deſtitute of vegetation, as if done 
by art. Theſe barren plains are occaſioned by vaſt floods of 
water deſcending from the higher grounds, and bringing ſuch 


quant: des of gravel along with them. Some few trees are 


found n theſe plains, and ſometimes they are covered with | 
that kind of moſs on which the Rein Deer feeds. In the win- 
ter time the ſnow is heaped up on thoſe plains in great wreaths 
like little hills, which renders travelling very dangerous, as 
travellers are in danger of ſinking into the ſoft TO; and pe- 
riſhing irrecoverably. | 

THE heats of ſummer in this country is very great, eſpe- 
cially about the time of the ſolſtice ; yet they are frequently mi- 
tigated by thick miſts, and vapours ſuddenly riſing fromthe ſea, 
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and from the ſows that remain undiſſolved among the moun- 


tains. The- tranſitions ſrom the froſt of winter to the heat of 
ſummer are very quick, and vegetation is in proportion. One 
author relates, that on the 24th of June 1616, going to church, 
he ſaw the trees budding, and the graſs coming green up out 
of the ground; and within a fortnight the plants were full 
blown, and the leaves of the trees at their full perfe&tion.— 
A late writer on Geography informs us, that he has ſomewhere 
ſeen the year in Lapland divided in the following manner. 
June 23, ſnow melts.—July iſt, ſnow gone. —9th, fields 
quite green. —17th, plants in full growth.—2 iſt, plants in 
full blow. —Auguſt 2d, fruits ripe. —10th, plants ſhed their 
ſeed. —18th, ſnow. —From. this time to the 2 . of June, 
ſnow and ice. 
LINNAEus informs us, that about the time of the ſolſtice, 
when the Sun does not ſer, the ſows very quickly melt; 
plants grow up in a ſhort time, and winter returns before the 
end of Auguſt. He likewiſe tell us, that at a place ce lled Pur- 
kyaur, near the polar circle, barley ſown May 31ſt, was ripe in 
58 days; and Rye ſown the fame day, was cut down 66 days 


after ; which is an inſtance of as quick vegetation as can be 


produced in the torrid zone; and wo uld always certainly hap- 
pen, did not the chilling winds which blow over the Frozen 


Ocean frequently deftroy in one night the hopes of harveſt.— 


The native Laplanders, however, do not chuſe to build their 
hope of ſubliſtence on ſuch a precarious foundation. Their 
rein deer, as already hinted, form the whole of their wealth. 

Their milk and fleſh ſerve them for food, for the Laplanders 
never taſte bread ; and their ſkins furniſh them with thes 
and tents for habitations. In ſummer they carry the children 
and baggage on their backs, and in winter draw them with 


ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs over the ſnows in fledges. THIis animal 


bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the ſtag, bur droops his head, 
and the horns project more backward. In ſunimer they 
feed on graſs and leaves, and in winter on the moſs already 
mentioned, which they find out with wonderful ſagacity, and 
get at it by ſcraping away the ſnow, with their feet. They 
are ſupported by an extremely ſcauty pittance of food, and 
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with the moſt ſlender ſupport can perform journeys of incre- 


dible lengths. Attempts have been made to introduce them 
into Britain, but without ſucceſs. They run about wild in 
the vaſt foreſts of this country, and are then killed as other 
game ; but it is ſaid that if one is killed out of a flock, the reſt 
inſtantly gore and trample him to pieces; fer which reaſon 
the ſportſinen chooſe only the ſtragglers. They are greatly 
diſtreſſed in theſe foreſts by the flies, of which ſuch num- 
bers abound there, that if one ſtretches out his hand it is 
inſtantly black with the multitude ſettled upon it, and no ſoon- 
er are theſe killed or driven away, than they are ſucceeded 
by as many more. Linnzus has enumerated no fewer than 70 
ſpecies of flies inhabiting theſe woods, many of which are ve+ 
ry diſtreſſing to the young rein deer. As theſe creatures annu- 
ally renew their horns, whick during ſome time are exceeding. 


ly ſoft and tender, ſome of the flies wound the young horns 


during this time of their ſoftneſs, and ſuck the blood; others 
drop their eggs on the back of the deer, where they fall down 


and are hatched among the roots of the hair, after which the 


worms eat themſelves neſts in the ſkin, aud remaining there 
till the next year, come forth on the wing. Thus it is com- 
puted that one third of the young ſawns of the rein deer pe- 
riſh. The Laplanders have ſeveral methods of avoiding fo dan- 
gerous an evil, the principal of which, is to drive. their flocks 
as ſoon as poſlible to the OY where they are not liable 
to this inconvenience. 84 

THE ſledges to which the rein PRE are, mt have ſome 
reſemblance to a boat, in which the traveller i is laced down, 
having the rein in one hand, and a kind of bludgeon in the o- 
ther, with which he keeps the carriage clear of ſnow. None 
but a Laplander, however, could bear the inconvenience and 
danger of theſe carriages. The poſture is excefſively uneaſy, 


and the ſledge every moment in danger of overturning, in 


which caſe it is impoſſible to ſtop theſe animals as we can do 
hocſes ; for they ſeem not capable of being thoroughly tamed, 
and have apparently no other end in running with-ſuch veloci- 
ty, but to get free from their incumbrance. When checked 
in their career, therefore, they ſuddenly ſtop, and the ledge, 


going 


of 


going at the rate of 200 miles a-day, is violently thrown upon 
their horns, and the traveller killed. The ſame accident is 
likely to happen in going down ſteep places, where the veloci- 
ty of the ſledge becomes greater than the ſpeed of the animal. 

THE mountains of Lapland contain plenty of metals and 
minerals, as well as thoſe of Norway. Gold, ſilver, copper 
and lead, have been found in different parts, as well as beau- 
tiful chryſtals, with ſome amethyſts and topazes. Excellent 
pearls have alfo been found in the rivers, though not in the ſea. 

THe Laplanders are an ignorant barbarous race, and though 
Chriſtianity has for a long time nominally exiſted among them, 
they till live in the practice of the grofſeſt ſuperſtitions. In 
theſe the figures of Jefus Chriſt and his Apoſtles are made nſe 
of, along with thoſe of the fun, moon, and other heavenly 
bodies. The pretenſions of theſe poor wretches to magic, 
have however, ' impoſed ſo far upon others who ought to 
have been much their ſuperiors in knowledge, that northern 

. ſhipmaſters have ſometimes paid ſums of money to their con- 
jurers for "_ wind, and they, who deſire no more gainful 
traffic, never diſmiſs them with an unſatisfactory anſwer. The 
charm uſed on this occaſion is a knotted cord, by opening of 
which they expect to have the wind they want. 

THis country is but poorly inhabited; the number of inha- 
bitants amounting only to betwixt 68 and 70,000. The men 
are ill ſhaped and ugly, and have their heads too large in pro- 
portion to their bodies. Both ſexes are likewiſe inferior in 
ſize to the generality of mankind ; however. they are capable 
of bearing much fatigue, and are full of vigour and agility. 

THE inhabitants of this country, next to the flocks of rein 
deer already mentioned, depend for ſubſiſtence on the birds 
and wild, beaſts they catch; and in their hunting expeditions, 
are ſaid to be attended by great black cats which they bring 
up for the purpoſe. They are extremely fond of the fleſh of 
the bear, and eſteem it one of their greateſt delicacies. They 
beſides catch vaſt numbers of hares, which in this country turn 
white in the winter time ; with multitudes of birds particu- 
larly a black one which they call Tiader, of the ſize of a tur- 
key, and another named Garpe, both of which are reckoned 
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( 84 ) 
excellent food. Beſides theſe, they have inexhauſtible quan- 
tities of fiſh in their rivers and lakes; which, as well as the 
birds. they dry in their ſtoves, and preſerve through the winter. 

THE Laplanders take their name from Lappes, which in 
their language ſignifies Exiles ; and their country is ſaid to 
have been originally peopled by exiles from the northern parts 
of Sweden. They were allowed to enjoy their liberty till 
the end of the 13th century, when the Swedes reduced them 
to obedience. This indeed was a matter of very little dith- 
culty, for the Laplanders are extremely timid, and afraid of 
war; ſo that a few of their chiefs being treacherouſly killed, 
the reſt ſubmitted without any reſiſtance. This was followed 
by an impoſition of heavy taxes which they were altogether 
unable to bear, but theſe have ſince been alleviated ; and in- 
deed the greateſt part of the revenue exacted from them is 
ſpent on the maintenance of people for inſtructing them in the 
Chriſtian religion, and keeping ſchools for their youth. They 
have now learned the uſe of fire arms as well as the cuſtoms of 
ſmoking tobacco and drinking ſpirits, of both which they are 
very fond. | 


\ 
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THE moſt northerly kingdom of Europe, lies on both ſides 
the Gulf of Bothnia, ſtretching down as far as the entrance 
into the Baltic Sea, and making up the beſt part of the great 
| Northern peninſula of Europe. It is bounded on the eaſt by 
Moſcovy, or Ruſſia, on the weſt by Norway, on the north 
by Lapland, and on the ſouth by the Baltic and part of Muſ- 
covy. It is of very conſiderable extent, being not leſs than 
$809 miles in length, and 500 in breadth. —It is divided into 
four provinces, viz. Sweden Proper, Gothland, Finland, and 
the Iſlands. Livonia and Ingria likewiſe belonged to this 
kingdom in former times, but they were conquered by Peter 
the Great of Ruſſia, and afterwards ceded to him by treaty. 
As this country is of ſo great extent from ſouth to north, 

the climate differs very conſiderably in different parts of it. 
That part called Norland, the next to Lapland, partakes very 
much of the climate of that country, ſo that it does not even 

| produce 


( 8s 


prodnce corn enough for its inhabitants; but they have ex- 
_ cellent paſtures, and the country abounds with fiſh and 
fowls to ſuch a degree that they ſupply Stockholm with the 
latter during the winter. In ſome of theſe provinces are a 
great number of mines, particularly of iron and copper, and 
from theſe ariſes the chief wealth, of the kingdom ; indeed go- 
vernment has little other reſource for the exigencies of {tate 
than the taxes laid on the produce of its mines. Both the iron 
and copper of this kingdom are in great requeſt, and looked 
upon to excel almoſt any in the world, In the manufacture 
of iron near 300 forges, ſmelting houſes, &c. are employed. 
The copper mines are extremely deep, and we have diſmal ac- 
counts of the miſeries endured by the poor creatures who are 
condemned to toil in them during life. Linnæus as a Natural 
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_ Hiſtorian informs us, with an inſenſibility unworthy of a : 
_ philoſopher, that the Jice bred on theſe miners are of an ex- 4 
traordinary fize. The miners are obliged.to work almoſt na- 1 1 
ked, on account of the hot vapours which iſſue from the earth 8 
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in theſe diſmal. caverns, while their cruel taſ:-maſters will 
hardly allow them to ſpeak with an audible voice, and ſtrictly 
prohibit them from making the leaſt noiſe, or indulging them- 
ſelves in what little amuſement their dreadful habitations can 
afford. In this part of the kingdom, there are vaſt numbers of 
woods, rocks, and mountains, intermixed with large lakes and 
rivers, which afford great conveniencies for the erection of 
mills, &c. and likewiſe for bringing down timber from the 
mountains. A few leagues from Gottenburg, on the weſt 
coaſt is a dreadful cataract, where a conſiderable ſtream of 
water runs for a long way out of the country, and ruſhes 
down a terrible precipice, with great noiſe into a pit. Large 
pieces of timber brought down by the ſtream, on diving into 
this pit, ſometimes continue under water for a whole hour. 
The pit into which they fall, has often been ſounded with a 
ling many hundred fathoms long, withour finding any bottom. 
THe middle part of Sweden is lefs rocky and mountainous, 
but has likewiſe many mines, .and abounds in corn, and all 
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kinds of vegetables. Gardening i is here brought to conſiderable 1 
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ſo much from the winter froſts, as from the melting of the ſnow 
in the ſpring, when they have no farther ſecurity againſt the 
froſts which often happen after this period. However they 
thrive ſo well in general, that fruits of various kinds are to be 
had at Stockholm in as great perfection as in this country. 

THe ſouthern part of Sweden, called Gotha Rike, is ſtil! 
more mild than that already mentioned; fo that, even mul- 
berry trees for ſilk, and tobacco have been cultivated with ſuc- 
ceſs. From the tobacco plantations alone, 160,000 pounds of 
that commodity are anually produced. There is no country 
which has given birth to more eminent botaniſts and natnral 
hiſtorians than Sweden ; by whoſe induſtry, that it produces 
1300 different ſpecies of herbs growing wild, of which 200 are 
medical ; and 1400 ſpecies of different animals. There are ſe- 
veral excellent mineral waters, of which two, named Loka 
and Mede mi, were ſo much celebrated for the gout and rheu- 
matiſm, that they have been viſited by foreign princes. 

T H1s country was in ancient times poſſeſſed by the Goths, 
who, for many ages, maintained a kind of univerſal war with 
mankind. By the hiſtorians of the country, Sweden is ſaid to 
have been governed by Kings as early as the time of the Patri- 
arch Abraham. But whatever may be in this, it is certain, 
that until the year 1366 we have no regular hiſtory that can 
be depended upon. At that time the Swedes had carried on a. 
violent war with Denmark for ſame years, but, on the media- 
tion of Albert of Mecklenburg, concluded a peace with their 
_enemies, conſenting at the ſame time to accept him for their 
Sovereign. As at that time the rage of conqueſt inflamed the 
whole world, Albert, inſtead of enjoying his new dominions 
In quiet, ſet about depriving his neighbours of theirs. The 
conſequence of this was, that he himſelf was defeated, and 
taken priſoner by Margaret of Norway, by whom he was 
kept a cloſe priſoner till the year 1394, and at laſt ſet at li- 
berty on very humiliating terms; one of which was, that 
Margaret ſhould ſucceed to the throne of Sweden ; which, 
however, was the leſs diſagreeable as Albert had no ſon of 
his own.—By the tyranny of Eriec, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Margaret, a general revolt took place. Canutſon, a ſubject 


of 


1 
of high rank, being then choſen guardian of the kingdom, af« 


pired openly at the throne, - which produced a new fcene of 


confuſion, terminating at laſt in the exaltation of the Duke of 
Bavaria to that dignity ; but he proving no leſs a tyrant than 
his predeceſſor, Canutſon was ſuffered to uſurp the throne of 
Sweden, though Denmark and Norway refuſed their allegi- 
ance; and ſoon after, he himſelf was driven from the throne 


of Sweden. In 1459, the three kingdoms were again united 
by Chriſtian, King of Denmark. Tranquility was, however, 


far from being reſtored. The moſt dreadful civil war took 
place, and continued for many years. In 1518, a new inva- 
ſon from Denmark once more involved Sweden in blood 
and laughter. Chriſtian, the Daniſn Prince, having cut of 
the Swediſh Regent by treachery, the people loſt all ſpirit to 
defend themſelves, and he was choſen King without oppoſi- 
tion. His cruelty, on his new. acceſſion, was ſo great, that 
he cauſed 60 of the nobility to be executed as traitors, and, 


on his return to Denmark, cauſed gibbets to be erected, as he 


paſſed along, for hanging up the peaſants, without any crime 

at all. | 
I this expedition Chriſtian had carried off fix hoſtages, ſent 
him by the Regent, whom he had deſtroyed, as already men- 
tioned. Among theſe was one Guſtavus Eriecſon, or Vaſa, a 
nobleman of great courage, and, a moſt enterprifing diſpoſi- 
tion. Him he would have put to death, had not the officer 
employed for this ſhameful purpoſe remonſtrated with his So- 
vereign on the conſequence. After ſuffering much hardſhip 
and indignity, which killed ſome of his companions, a noble- 
man, named Banner, intreated the King to commit him to 
his care. This requeſt being granted, Guſtavus was treated 
with the greateſt kindneſs, and hadevery liberty allowed him ; 
of which he ſoonavailed himſelf to make his eſcape. Banner, 
who had engaged to pay 6000 crowns to the King, in caſe his 
priſoner ſhould eſcape, purſued, and overtook him at Lubec, 
where he paſſed for a merchant's ſervant. Guſtavus, hows- 
ever, by promiſing to indemnify his benefactor, and other ar- 
guments, prevailed on him to return. He then proceeded on 
his journey, having firſt attempted, in vain, to draw the Re- 
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gency of Lubec into his deſigns againſt Denmark. On his ar- 
rival in Sweden, he was landed at Calmar, a city {till iu the 
hands of the Regent's widow ;- but the treacherous Governor 
threatened him with inſtant death if he did not quit the place 
without delay. His return being now made public, he found 
great difficulty in concealing himſelf from the Daniſh ſpies, diſ- 
perſed all over the country. Once, he paſſed through their 
whole army in a waggon. At length he found means to get 
to an old family caſtle of his own, from whence he wrote to 
his friends for aſſiſtance, but in vain. He next applied to the 
peaſants, but was equally unſucceſsful. They told him they 
enjoyed (alt and herrings under the Daniſh government, and 
would ruin themſelves by attempting an innovation ; for pea- 
ſants they were, and peaſants they would be, whoever were 
King. e | WITS e | | 
IN the mean time Stockholm, the capital of the kingdom, 

was taken by the Danes, the Senate maffacred, and the moſt 
horrid cruelties committed. Guſtavus, in more danger than 
ever, found means to get into Dalecarlia, in order to try the 
affections of the people there. In his journey he was attended 
only by one peaſant, and he too proved a traitor ; for having 
reached the mountainous country to which they were deſtined, 
he not only deſerted his patron, but carried off with him all 
the money he had provided for his ſubſiſtence. In this deplo- 
rable ſituation the unhappy Guſtavus entered among the mi- 
ners, and, though now in a ſituation the moſt abje&, never 
once relinquiſhed his hopes of being King of Sweden. The 
miners ſoon perceived, by his behaviour and converſation, that 
He was no peaſant, as he had pretended. A woman took ho- 
tice, that he wore an embroidered ſhirt; the report of his 
being a perſon of ſome diſtinction was ſoon ſpread abroad, 
and a neighbouring gentleman having deſcended into the 
mines out of curioſity, inſtantly knew him to be his old ac- 
quaintance, and invited him to his houfe. | 

_ GusTAvvs, now at liberty, began to proſecute his deſign 
of driving out the Danes; but finding it impoſſible to perſuade 
his friend, he fled to another, who readily promiſed much 
more than ke could have expected. In the midſt of his friend's 
| IS PR» 
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expectations, however, he betrayed him to the Spaniſh ſpies, 
and had it not been for the gimely intelligence he received 
from the traitor's wife, he had, at this time, moſt certainly 
been taken. By her direction he fled to a neighbouring cler- 
gyman, who, for ſome time, concealed him in a cloſet in the 
church, of which he himſelf kept the key. At laſt he ad- 
riſed him to apply directly to the peaſants themſelves, and 
promiſed to intereſt the moſt conſiderable . in the dio- 
ceſe in his favour. 


Gus r Avus took the opportunity of an annual feaſt of the 
Dalecarlian peaſants, in order to explain his deſign to them. 
He found them already prejudiced in his favour, and ready 
to enliſt under his banner; and their zeal was heightened into 
enthuſiaſm by the accident of a north wind blowing while 
they were converſing on the ſubjeft with him. It was ſoon 
eaſy to ſee, by the univerſal attachment of the Swedes, that 
Guitavus Vaſa was to become Sovereign of the kingdom. His 
good fortune, however, proved fatal to his mother aud liſters, 
hom the tyrant-put to death in the molt cruel manner; at 
the ſame time cauſing ſeveral Swediſh ladies of diſtinction to 
be thrown into the ſea, after having impoſed upon them the 
inhuman taſk of making the ſacks in which they were to be 
incloſed. | 

TAIS monſtrous cruelty ſerved only to exaſperate the 


Swedes to a greater degree, and Guſtavus, having finally 


overcome all oppoſition, was crowned King in 1520.— is 
reign was begun by a conteſt with the clergy, whom he laid 


under contribution, in order to enable him to pay the arrears 


due to his army. Soon after, he eſtabliſhed the Lutheran re- 
ligion; threatening to reſign the kingdom if the States refuſed 
to ſupport him in this work, as the Swedes, he ſaid, were 
doomed to perpetual ſlavery, either to their temporal or ſpi- 


ritual tyrants. Having ſettled the affairs of the kingdom in a | 


manner far ſuperior to any of his predeceſſors, and made the 
crown hereditary in his family, he died in 1560. 
THE ſucceſſors of Guſtavus Vaſa deze nerated exceedingly 
rom his virtues, and the affairs of the kingdom fell once more 
into the greateſt diſorder, when they were retrieved in 1604 
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by Charles IX; who, dying in 1611, was ſucceeded by the 
celebrated Guſtayus Adolphus. —The abilities of this young 
Prince were ſo conſpicuous, that he was allowed to aſſume the 
Sovereignty before the age of 18, and his after conduct fully 
juſtified the propriety of that meaſure. —Perceiving that the 
Danes were about to diſtreſs him as much as poffible, he in- 
vaded that country with three armies at once, and obliged the 
enemy to conclude a peace in 1613, on terms very advantage- 
ous to Sweden. Having then applied himſelf to the internal 
government of his kingdom for two years, he invaded Ruſſia 
on account of ſome money which had been formerly lent them, 
and which they now refuſed to pay. Guſtavus puſhed this 
war as he had done that againſt Denmark, with the utmoſt 
vigour, and had made conſiderable progreſs, when, by the 
mediation of James I. of Britain, peace was concluded, and 
the money paid. —The King's next exploit was againſt the 
Poles, with whom a truce had been concluded, and who re- 
fuſed to give any ſatisfactory anſwer after its expiration. — 
Theſe new enemies were found as little able to reſiſt the ime 
petuous valour of the Swedes as the reſt. City after city, and 
battle after battle was loſt, until the enemy, finding them- 
ſelves unable to cope with the Swediſh Monarch by them- 
ſelves, had recourſe to the Germans for aſſiſtance. The war 
was therefore renewed with freſh vigour, until both Poles 
and Germans, diſheartened by a ſucceſſion of loſſes and de - 
feats, were glad to conſent to a truce for ſix years. 
Gos r Avus now undertook the ſupport of the proteſtant 
religion in Germany, which was in danger of being extermi- 
nated by the tremendous combination of all the popiſh powers 
againſt it, The King of Sweden, however, having obtained 
the conſent of the States, came to the relief of the diſtreſſed 
allies with an army of 60,000 men, ſupported by a fleet of 
upwards of 79 ſail of ſhips. His prefence inſtantly turned the 
| ſcale of fortune, and the whole empire trembled at the rapi- 
dity of his conqueſts. The ſtrongeſt fortified places were re- 
duced, the beſt Generals baffled, and the veteran armies of 
Ferdinand (Emperor of Germany) every where defeated. 
After many great exploits he was killed at the battle of Lut- 


zen, 


| 6 9) 

zen, by his treacherous ally the Duke of Holſtein, who, it is 
ſaid, ſhot him in the back during the heat of action; not- 
withſtanding which, th2 Swedes gained a cu victory 

over their enemies. 
O the death of Guſtavus, his daughter Chriſtina, then an 
infant of ſix years old, was proclaimed Queen of Sweden. 
The Regency of the kingdom {till continued the war in Ger- 
many, but the Swedes received a ſevere blow at Nordlingen, 
in 1634, where they were defeated, with the loſs of 60600 men 
killed on the ſpat. This diſaſter was followed by the-loſs of 
a vaſt number of towns, the Saxons declared againſt them, 
and the Regency were obliged to purchaſe a peace from Po- 
land. By the bravery of the Swediſh Officers and Generals, 
however, the enemy were every where defeated. Knip- 
hauſen, the Duke of Saxe Weymar, and Bannier, gained a 
great number of victories; but the firſt being killed in battle, 
the Duke of Saxe Weymar poiſoned, and Bannier dying of a 
fever, in 1641, the Swediſh army was reduced to greater dif- 
ficulties than ever. | 
THE immediate conſequence of Bannier's death, was the 
loſs of a conſiderable detachment, who were cut in pieces by. 
the enemy; but the brave General Torſtenſon ſoon retrieved 
the cauſe, and in all probability would have finally triumphed 
over his enemies, had not a new war with Denmark taken 
place. Koningfmark, who was left to carry on the war in 
Germany, was totally defeated, with the loſs of half his 
army, which once more reduced the Swediſh officers in Ger- 
many to the brink of ruin. But General Torſtenſon having 
ſpeedily reduced the Danes to reaſon, and the French making 
a powerful diverſion under Conde and Turenne, he was again 
enabled to act againſt the Imperialiſts, whom he once more 
totally defeated at Jancouitz. In 1646 he reſigned the com- 
mand to General Wrangel, who, conducting himſelf with 


| equal bravery and ſucceſs, obliged the Emperor to conclude 
the memorable treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648; by which the 


Duchy of Bremen and Verden, with the city of Wiſmar, were | 


ceded to, Sweden, and five millions of crowns given to, the 
army. | | 
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In 1654 Chriſtina reſigned the crown to Charles Guſtavus, 
Count Palatine, who had already been declared Generaliſſimo, 
and heir apparent to the crown. This Prince ſhewed no leſs 
inclination to war than his predeceſſors, and, like other war- 
riors, never found himſelf without enemies. The Poles, 
Tartars, Ruſſians, Auſtrians, and Danes were ſucceſſively de- 


feated; but while Charles belieged Copenhagen, and held 
the whole kingdom in a manner blocked up, his career was 


ſtopped by death in the year 1660, and the kingdom fell into 
the hands of his ſon Charles XI, at that time a minor at 
home. | | N 

SWEDEN naw experienced a ſad reverſe of fortune. 
Though a peace was concluded with the numerous enemies of 


the former King, an alliance with Louis XIV involved the 


kingdom iu a war with the Elector of Brandenburgh, in 1672. 
—General Wrangel, at firſt, carried all before him; but he 
falling ſick, the command devolved on another, whoſe opera- 
tions were attended with fo little ſucceſs, that the Swedes 
were not only driven out of the Electorate, but invaded in 
their own daminions with great ſucceſs. In this untoward 
fituation of affairs, however, the French having concluded a 


treaty with their enemies, the Swedes and Danes were left 


to decide their quarrel by themſelves, and as the latter were 
by no means able to cope with Sweden, almoſt in any ſitua- 


tion, a peace was very quickly eoncluded, and confirmed by 


a marriage between the King of Sweden and the Princeſs Ul- 
rica Fleonora of Denmark. Charles, having thus obtained 
ſome repoſe, employed himſelf in depriving his ſubjects of 
their liberty. Having artfully fomented the diſputes bet wixt 
the nobility and peaſants, he at laſt obtained a decree of the 
states, empowering him to alter the conſtitution as he 
pleaſed. In conſequence of this ke made ſuch extraordinary 
regulations, that his ſubjects quickly repented of their gift. 
A remonſtrance from the whole body of nobility was preſented 
by Captain Patknl, a moſt diſtinguiſhed partizan of liberty. 
His patriotiſm, however, only prodnced a moſt cruel ſen- 


tence againſt himſelf. He was condemned to loſe his right ; 


hand, tis life, and honours; his eſtate to be confiſcated ta 
| : the 
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the crown, and his papers to be burnt by the hands of the 


common executioner. The unfortunate victim eſcaped for 


the preſent by a voluntary exile, though his fate met him 
with redoubled fury in the next reign. 


CHARLES XI. died in 1697, leaving the crown to o bis ſon 
Charles XII. one of the myſt extraordinary perſonages the 


world perhaps ever ſaw. Though only. 1 5 years of age at his 


father's death, he ſhewed an impatience at being under the 
tutition of his grandmother, and therefore expreſſed a deſire 
of taking the government inte his own hands. His deſire was 
gratified in three days, and the Queen Regent, finding oppo- 
ſition would avail nothing, reſigned her authority with as good 
a grace as poſſible. He was ſcare ſeated on the throne, when 
he found himſelf in danger of being attacked on all ſides by ve- 
ry powerful enemies. On one hand the Danes, having made 
an alliance with Saxony and Brandenburg. threatened to invade 
his dominions ; while the Poles and Ruſſians threatened to do 
the ſame on the other. 


THE young king, a greater enthuſiaſt if poſſible in military 


affairs than Alexander the Great, ſet out from Stockholm in 
the beginning of ſummer 1700 ; and having defeated his ene- 
mies by ſea and land, laid ſiege to Copenhagen. His Daniſh 
Majeſty, perceiving what kind of an enemy he had todeal with, 
was ſoon glad to conclude a treaty, upon terms very advan 
tageous to Sweden. Charles then proceeded againſt Auguſtus 
king of Poland ; but hearing that the Czar of Muſcovy had 
laid ſiege to Narva with an army of 100,000 men, he ſet out 
directly to its relief. His army conſiſted of 20,000 men, the 
beſt in the world, and with whom the undiſciplined rabble of 
Czar Peter was by no means able to contend. The Ruſſians 
were therefore defeated with prodigious flanghter ; 30,000 
being killed on the ſpot, and 20,000 taken priſoners; on 
which the Czar inſtead of thinking any more of foreign con- 
queſts, returned in the greateſt haite ro the defence of his own 
dominions, and to raiſe another army. 

Avg vusTvs being now left to his fate, ſuffered accordingly. 
His armies were utterly defeated, and the news of Charles's 
approach, were ſufficient to put 20,000 of his Ruſſian allies to 
fliglu 
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flight. In 174, he was formally depoſed, and the. Crown. of 
Poland, conferred by the King of Sweden, on Staniſlaus Leck- 
ſinſky Palatine of Poſnania. . Auguſtus however, did not yet 
reſign all thoughts of his kingdom ; though the continual de- 
feat of ſuch troops as he could raiſe, ſeemed to leave very lit- 
tle room for hope; nor were his utmoſt efforts ſufficient to 
prevent Charles from purſuing his deſigns againſt the Ruſſians. 
Indeed theſe enemies ſeemed incapable of reſiſting the Swedes 
in any numbers whatever. The defeating of 40,000 Ruſſians 
ſeemed ſcarcely to obſtru& the march of their enemies ; their 


armies were routed ſo faſt, that they had not time to inform 


one another of their misfortunes, before they were all diſper- 
ſed. Theſe aſtoniſhing ſucceſles they attributed to witchcraft, 
and therefore fled with the utmoſt precipitation beyond the 
Boriſthenes, leaving the unhappy Augnſtus to his ill fate. The 
progreſs of the Swedes indeed at this time, was almoſt enough 
to juſtify the ſuſpicion. No art nor diſcipline, nor {kill iu 
military affairs were ſufficient to give them a ſingle check. Ge- 
neral Schullemberg had rendered himſelf famous by making a 
regular retreat before Charles, which no man before himſelf 
had ever done; nevertheleſs this ſame general, with a moſt 
excellently diſciplined army, was defeated in half an hour by 
the Swediſh general Renſchild, with a number vaſtly inferior. 
Whole regiments of Saxon troops threw down their arms and, 
begged for quarter. Six thouſand were killed on the ſpot, 
and oO taken priſoners ; their camp and baggage falling in- 
to the hands of the victors. 

T H1s victory paved the way for an invaſion of Saxony, the 


hereditary dominions of Auguſtus ; and theſe the unhappy 


prince found himſelf as unable to defend as he had been the 
kingdom of Poland. He was therefore obliged to beg for 
peace on any terms, and the Czar's ambaſſador, the unfortu- 
nate Patkul who imprudently truſted himſelf in the power of 
Charles, was put to a moſt cruel death. The haughty anſwer 
of the King of Sweden, with this barbarous execution, ſo ex- 
aſperated Peter, that he complained to all the powers of Eu- 


rope. Such terror, however, had the exploits of Charles 
ſtruck into them all, that none could be found hardy enough 


do 
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to diſſent from what he thought fit to propoſe. Even Peter 
himſelf, though he honoured his antagoniſt with the name of 
the Swediſh bully, did not think proper to wait his arrival, 
nor that of any of his generals; but retired into Lithua- 
nia before the firſt Swediſh army that approached him. 
CHARLES now, not contented with having driven all his 
enemies out of Poland, and made himſelf in a manner the ſole 
arbiter of Europe, determined to equal the exploits of Alex- 
ander the Great, by dethroning the Czar and making himſelf 
ſovereign of the vaſt empire of Ruſſia. The latter, conſcious 
of his own inability to reſiſt ſuch a furious enemy, was obli- 
ged to content himſelf with throwing every poſſible obſtacle 
in the way of his enemy. The Swedes, however, advanced, 
in ſpite of all obſtacles that art could oppoſe, and even ſur- 
mounted natural difficulties, perhaps never ſurmounted by 
human creatures but themſelves. Twenty thouſand Ruſlians 
were driven out of the ſtrongeſt entrenchments that could be 
imagined. Sixteen thouſand were defeated by the king at the 
head of ſix regiments, nay, with one regiment he had driven 
them before him at the time they thought themſelves ſure of 
taking him priſoner ; and even when they had got quite up to 
him, he killed twelve of them with his own hand, withour 
being wounded himſelf. | 
THESE ſurpriſing military exploits at laſt ſtruck terror in- 
to Peter himſelf; and perceiving his troops were altogether 
unable to cope with the Swedes, he ſent- ambaſſadors to treat 
of peace, which no doubt would have been at this time very 
advantageous to Sweden. Charles, however, intoxicated . 
with his ſucceſs; and fancying himſelf invincible, returned no 
other anſwer than that he would treat at Moſcow, the capi- 
tal of the Ruſſian empire. Peter replied that though his bro- 
ther Charles affected to play Alexander, he would not find 
him a Darius. He was indeed as good as his word, fo that, : ; 
though Charles was now within 100 leagues of Moſcow, he 
found it impoſſible to overcome the obſtructions which his ene- 
mies had thrown in his way. Determined, however, to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns at all events, Charles now took the road 
through the Ukraine, but here he met with difficulties even 


worſe 
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worſe than thoſe. he had .avoided. The roads were every 
where deſtroyed ; they were miſled by their guides, their ally 
Mazeppa, chief of the country, was ruined and diſtreſſed, and 
their proviſions intercepted. His general Lewenhaupt, whom 
he had ordered to follow him with 15900 men and a convoy 
of proviſious, was intercepted by 2 Ruſſian army of 65,000 
men, with the Czar bimſelf at their head. Dreadful battles 
took place, in which Peter commanded his ſoldiers to fire upon 
thoſe who fled ; and even to kill himſelf if he ſhould turn his 
back; but the Swedes ſeemed invincible by mortals. The 
Kuſſians were defeated in every encounter, and the Swedes, 


though ſtarved with cold and hunger, purſued their march, 


and, to the number of 4000 arrived ſafe in the camp of _ 
after having deſtroyed 30,000 of their enemies. 

Bor though the Ruſſians by themſelves could not cope with 
the Swediſh army, the natural difficulties they had to en- 
counter ſoon put it out of their power to exert their uſual 
valour. They were obliged to make long marches in the 
winter of 1708, the moſt ſevere that had been known, even 
in Ruſba, for a long time. They were now clothed with the 
fkins of wild beaſts, like ſavages; all their draught-horſes 
periſhed, and thouſands of ſoldiers dropped down with fatigue 
and hunger ; ſo that, by the beginning of February, the whole 


number of Swedes was reduced to 10, o00.—In this diſaſtrous 
ſituation Charles arrived at Pultowa, a town on the borders 


of the Ukraine, where Peter had laid up his magazines, of 
which his antagoniſt determined to get poſſeſſion. This, how- 
ever, he now found impoſſible. The Ruſſians made ſuch an 
obſtinate defence, that Charles was conſtantly repulſed with 
great loſs ; nay, 8000 of his men were cut off at once by a ſu- 
_ perior army of Ruſſians. This was the greateſt blow they 
had ever received, and undoubtedly paved the way for the 
great defeat on the 8th of July, 1709. This misfortune was 
alſo produced in ſome meaſure by the King having been 
wounded in the heel, ſo that he was obliged to be carried in 
à litter to the field of battle, and this being ſhattered ' by a 
cannon ball, he was believed to be killed. which ſpread a ter- 
ror through his army. On this unfortunate- day, however, 
| the 


+ 

the glory of Sweden was irrecoverably loſt, Almoſt all the 
brave officers and ſoldiers, who had endured ſuch incredible 
fatigues, were killed or taken priſoners, and doomed to a 
_ dreadful captivity in Siberia. The King himſelf would have 
deen taken, had not Count Poniatowſky, with 500 horſe, ſur- 
rounded him, and with the moſt deſperate fury broke through 
ten regiments of the enemy. The brave Lewenhaupt, with 
Jooo foot, and the remains of the cavalry, diſengaged himſelf 
from the enemy, and arrived at the Boriſthenes ; but his 
troops, with himſelf, were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
for want of proviſions to ſubſiſt them, or boats or bridges to 
enable them to paſs the river. 

CHARLES was entertained with the utmoſt hoſpitality in 
Turkey, into which empire he now fled ; but his extreme ob- 
ſtinacy prevented him even yet from conſulting the good of 
his ſubjects. Though offered a ſafe paſſage to his own domi- 
nions by the King of France, he ref uled to return, except at 
the head of a numerous and victorious ariny, with which he 
now hoped to be ſupplied by the Grand Signior, in order to 
dethrone his grand enemy the Czar of Ruſſia. In conſequence 
of this reſolution, he remained in Turkey ſo long, that the af- 
fairs of Sweden went every where to wreck. In 1711, how- 
ever, he ſeemed very near accompliſhing his purpoſe ; for war 
was declared againſt Peter, an army of 200,000 men ſent 
againſt him, and he himſelf, with his army, cooped up in ſuch 


3 manner that his deſtruction was inevitable, had not the Em- : 


preſs Catherine dexterouſly concluded a treaty with the Vizir, 
which was ſigned while Charles poſted. to the camp, in full 
hopes of taking a moſt ſevere revenge for the defeat at 
Pultowa. | 


THoVUSH this might have ſhewed the King of Sweden that 


no more hopes were to be entertained from the Turks, ſuch 


was his obſtinacy, that he would not quit the country until 
they were obliged to attempt to drive him out. - His paſſion 
for war now ſeemed to have degenerated into downright 
madneſs, and with 300 Swedes he determined to reſiſt an 
army of 20,000 Janiſaries. This he actually attempted, but 
the Swedes, more wiſe than their maſter, ſurrendered at once. 

N Charles, 
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C1 
Chatles, - like one ſrantic, continued his ſcheme of oppoſition 
with only 40 ſervants, and two of his Generals. With theſe 
he drove the enemy out of the houſe, and killed 200 of them 
in a quarter of an hour. On this they ſet the houſe on fire; 
but Charles, finding it impoſſible to extinguiſh the flames, de- 
termined to get to another, at a ſmall diſtance, which had a 
tone roof. He and his followers iſſued forth from the burn- 
ing manſion with ſuch fury, that the whole Turkiſh army 
retreated a little way in aſtoniſhment; but the King hap- 


pening to fall down, ſuch numbers ruſhed upon him that he 


could not recover himſelf, and was carried by the arms and 
legs to the tent of the Turkiſh Commander. | 

EVEN this deſperate adventure could not cure tlie King of 
Sweden of his obſtinacy, nor determine him to return to his 
own dominions. Chagrined at the failure of his favourite 
ſcheme, and more at his being now kept a priſoner, and 
treated with familiarity by the Turkiſh Viſir, he kept 
his bed for ten months; but at laſt, finding that nothing more 
was to be done in Turky, either by fair means or foul, he 
quitted the dominions of the Grand Signior on the 14th of 
October, 1714; but though all the Princes, through whoſe 
dominions he was to paſs, had given orders for his enter- 


tainment in the moſt magnificent manner, he ſhewed no incli- 


nation to accept of their kindneſs; but paſſing in-the diſguiſe 
of a German officer through Hungary, Moravia, Auſtria, Ba- 
varia, Wirtemberg, the Palatinate, Weſtphalia, and Meck- 
lenburg, he arrived at Stralſund, in his own dominions, on the 


21ſt of November. 


THE affairs of Sweden were now in ſuch a deplorable ſitua- 
tion, that the kingdom could no longer ſupport the heroiſm 
of their Monarch, nor could all his heroiſm retrieve the mis- 
fortunes occaſioned by his long ſtay in Turky. His furious 
valour, however, never left him, but ſeemed rather to in- 
creaſe, until, at laſt, he was killed on the :1th of December, 
1718, at the ſiege of Frederickſhall, in Norway, belonging to 
the Danes. He was ſucceeded by his filter Ulrica Eleonora; 
but before ſhe was crowned, it was ſtipulated that the people 
ſhould be reſtored to their liberty, which was complied with, 
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and terms of peace procured from the numerous enemies of 
Sweden, in the beſt manner poſlibie at that time.—The hiſ- 
tory of that kingdom. however, has fince beer by no means 
brilliant, and indeed the ſituation of the world in general has 
now rendered ſuch exploits as thoſe of Charles altogether im- 
practicable. In the war of 1755, Sweden was induced to 
take part in the combination againſt the King, of Pruſſia, but 
their Generals, far from imitating the conduct of Charles, re- 
treated before their enemies whenever they approached them. 
In 1772 the States, who had obtained the whole power fince 
the death of Charles, and made a very indifferent uſe of ir, 
were entirely ſubjected by a dextrous manceuvre of the 
King, ſo that the Government is now alrogether deſporic, as it 
was during the reigns of Charles XI. and XII. 
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Tuts country lies to the northward of Siberia, and is the 
moſt northerly part of the Aſiatic continent. It extends from 
66 degrees to 72 of north latitude, and is bounded by the 
Frozen Ocean, which, during nine months of the year, is 
choaked up with ſnow and ice. The people are of low ſta- 
ture, and reſemble the Laplanders in their manner of living, 
as well as the appearance of their perſons. The women are 
ſaid to have a peculiarity by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
all others, the nipples of their breaſts being black; thougli 
this is denied by others. Their manner of life, hunting wild 
beaſts among perpetual ice and ſnow, though to us it appears 
ſo miſerable, is nevertheleſs extremely agreeable to them- 
ſelves ; inſomuch, that two Samoicd chiefs when at the court 
of Muſcovy, are ſaid to have told the Czar, that if his Majeſty 
knew the happy life the Samoieds enjoyed, he would forſake 
his throne and come and live among them. Theſe poor peo- 
ple are in ſubjection to Ruſſia, and are obliged co bring in a 
certain number of furs, for they have nothing elſe, to govern- 
ment. We are altogether ignorant of their hiſtory, but it is 
fuppoſed, Lat like the Laplanders, they are exiles long aga, 
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driven out of their own country into theſe frozen regions by 
their enemies. 


%%% 


LIES next to Samoiedia, and is extended all along the 
northern part of Tartary quite to the Eaſtern Ocean. It is 
terminated by a very remarkable peninſula named Kamtſchatka 
in which the Ruſſians have formed ſettlements, and which is 
indeed better known than the inland parts. The climate of 
the country has in general been deſcribed already; and we 
have ſeen the reaſon why it is the coldeſt in the world. How- 
ever, it produces ſome grain, and a particular kind of barley 
lately attempted to be introduced into this country, but 
without much ſucceſs. The exceſſive brightneſs and even ter- 
rifying appearance of the Aurora Borealis in this country has 
been already taken notice of, and is thus deſcribed by Profeſ- 
ſor Gmelin. * Theſe northern lights begin with ſingle bright 
& pillars riſing in the north, and almoſt at the ſame time in the 
& north-eaſt; which, gradually increaſing, comprehend a large 
« ſpace of the heavens, ruſh about from place to place with in- 
& credible velocity, and finally almoſt cover the whole ſky up to 
& the zenith. The ſtreams are then ſeen meeting together in 
& the zenith, and produce an appearance as if avaſt tent was ex- 
% panded in the heavens, glittering with gold, rubies, and ſap- 
„ phir-s. A more beautiful ſpectacle cannot be painted, but 
« .xyhoever ſhould ſee ſuch a northern light for the firſt time, 
„ could not behold it without terror. For however fine the il- 
„ lumination may be, it is attended as I have learned from the 
6 refation of many perſons, with ſuch a hiſſing, cracking, and 
& ruſhing noiſe throughout the air, as if the largeſt fireworks 
& were playing of, To deſcribe what they then hear, they 
© make uſe of the expreſſion. Spolochii chodjat, that is, the 
*© raging hoſt is paſſing.” The hunters, who purſue the white 
* and blue foxes in the confines of the Icy ſea, are often over- 
e taken in their courſe by theſe northern lights. Their dogs are 
© then ſo much frightened that they will not move, but lie ob- 
&« ſtinately on the ground till the noiſe has paſſed, Commonly 
clear and calm weather follows this kind of northern lights. 


1 
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* have heard this account not from one perſon only, but con. 
** firmed by the uniform teſtimony of many who have ſpent part 
of ſeveral years in theſe very northern regions, and inhabited 
« from the Jeneſei to the Lena; ſo that no doubt of its truth 


can remain. This ſeems indeed to be the real birth-place of | 


„the AURORA BOREALIS.” | 
| Phil. Tranſ. vol. 74. p. 228. n. 


V AsT- numbers of wild creatures are found in theſo ex- 
tended regions, ſo that the furs derived from them form a 
valuable article of commerce. The moſt remarkable curioſi- 
ty in this country, is the number of foſlile bones of Elephants, 
Rhinoceroſes and other animals peculiar to hot countries. 


Theſe bones are found as far north as 64 degrees of latitude, ' 


and Peter the Great of Ruſſia ſuppoſed them to have been the 


remains of the Elephants which Alexander the Great brought 


from India; but Profeſſor Pallas is of opinion that they are 
by far tov numerous to have been the attendants of Alexander 
the Great or any other monarch ; and that they have been de- 
poſited there by the waters of the deluge. This opinion is 


not contradicted by Mr Coxe who travelled lately into Ruſſia, 


and ſaw ſome of them in the Academy of Sciences at Peterſ- 
burg. This gentleman alſo writes that they are the real bones 
of the animals for which they have been taken. 

THE peninſula of Kamtſchatka takes its name from a river 
of that name, on the banks of which, are found ſuch quantities 
of roots and berries, as, in ſome meaſure to ſupply the want 
of corn. , The country indeed at preſent does not produce 
grain of any kind, but this is by no means the fault of the ſoil, 
but owing to the uncertainty of the weather, and probably in 
no ſinall degree to the indolence of the inhabitants. Wood 
does not grow on the coaſts, but thrives very well at about 20 
miles diſtant from the ſea. Garden ſtuffs of various kinds are 
produced here in great plenty, but the rude and barbarous man- 
ners of the inhabitants prompt them to live on the moſt offen- 
five, putrid, and almoſt poiſonous viands rather than give them- 
{elves the trouble of attempting to improve their country. 
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THE contimal fogs in which this peninſula is involved, 
prevent in a great meaſure the formation of thunder clouds, 
but a much more terrible phenomenon ſometimes ſpreads de- 
folation over the country. This is the exploſica of burning 
mountains, of which there are three in Kamſchatka. A vio- 
lent -rnption happened in 1737; and this was followed by an 
earthquake which conſiderably damaged the country. The 
hicheſt volcanoe is likewiſe called Kamtſchatka, and may be 
ſeen at the diſtance of between two and three hundred miles. 
Befo-e a {torm its ſummit appears-to be ſurrounded with three 
girdles; che higheſt ſeems to be in breadth about the height 
of the fourth part of the mountain, from which continually 
iſſues 2 thick ſmoke. . This mountain burned almoſt without 
intermiſſion from 1727, to 1731, and often throws out vaſt 
quantities of aſhes, melted minerals, & c. as is the caſe with 
other volcanoes. 

Hor ſpriuzys abound in this country in conſequence of the 
volcanoes ; we have in Dr Grieve's hiſtory of Kamtſchatka a 
table oz che diflerert heat of theſe ſprings, by which it appears 
that ſome of then are almoſt ſuthcient to make ſpirit of wine 
boil. He gives account alſo of an hot brook about three fa- 

thoms broad, and in ſome places four feet deep, and little leſs 
than a mile long. Near the banks at its mouth the heat is 
like ſummer water; but, at the ſource, the flowers blow in 
March. Near it is a flat plain covered with grey round ſtones, 
without any plants growing upon it. On this plain, in ſeveral 
Places, a vapour aſcends wich great force, and a violent bub- 
bling of water is heard. Dr-Grieve, imagining, that water 
might be found here, dug in order to come at it; but met. 
with a ſtratum of ſuch hard ſtone that he could not penetrate 
through it. Near this place are two remarkable wells, the 
one three, and the other five fathoms in diameter, and ſix and 
nine feet in depth. In theſe the water riſes in white bubbles, 
and makes ſuch a noiſe, that one perſon cannot hear another 
even when ſpeaking as load as poſſible. The ſurface is cover - 
ed with a thick black ſubſtance reſembling tar, which is called 
petroleum or rock oil, and is much the ſame with that now 
diſtilled in ſeveral places from coal. The inhabitants look 
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upon the burning mountains and hot ſprings to be the habita· 
tions of devils, and are therefore afraid to come near them. 
No iron has been diſcovered in this country, nor indeed ore of 
any kind at leaſt in any tolerable quantity. : 

THE inhabitants make great uſe of the bark of the ter tree 
which they ſtrip of while green, and cutting it in ſmall pieces 
like vermicelli, eat it with Caviare. They alſo ferment the 
bark with the ſap of the tree; which makes an agreeable 
drink. They endeavour thus to ſupply their want of bread 
with many different kinds of vegetables, but the principal is 
that called the Saranne. This is a kind of lily, and is peculiar 
to Kamtſchatka and the neighbouring conntry. It grows to 
the height of about half a foot, and has a ſtalk near the thick- 
neſs of a ſwan's quill, red below, and green above. Its leaves 
grow itt two rows upon. the ſtalk, the lower having three 
leaves, and the upper four, placed croſswiſe. On the upper - 
moſt part. of the ſtalk, grows one dark cherry coloured flow- 
er. The root, Which is the only uſeful part, is about the fize 
of a root of garlic, .made up of many round cloves. The na- 
tives of Kamtſchatka, and the wives of the Ruſſian Coflacks 
dig up the roots in harveſt, or take them out of the habitations 

of the field mice, and dry them in the ſun. This root half 
boiled, and beat up with bramble-berries, cran-berries, or 
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other fruits of the kind, makes an agreeable confection; w nich, 
according to our author, would ſupply the place of bread, if 
it could be had in ſuſſicient plenty. The Ruffians were no 
ſooner ſettled here, than they perceived that a ſpiritous li- 
quor might be diſtilled from this plant, and this is the only li- 
quor of the kind ſold in Kamtſchatka. It is a different ſpecies 
of the plant, however, which is uſed in this manner, and the 
method of preparing it is as follows. They cut off the ſtalks 
of the leaves which grow neareſt the root, and with a ſhell 
ſcrape of the ſkin. They then bind up ten ſtalks together. 
When it begins to ſmell a little, they put it into a bag, where 
it ſoon yields a ſweet duſt ſomewhat reſeinbling Iiquorice in 
taſte, but not very pleaſant ; forty pounds of the plant yield 
only about four ounces of the duſt. Thoſe who gather this | 
plant muſt wear_gloves, on account of the cauſticity of the —_ 
9 Z 7 juices | | 
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Juices, which is ſo great that it bliſters the ſkin wherever jt 
touches it. In the ſpring the Ruſſians eat it freſh, but take 
care only to bite it with their teeth, without allowing their 
lips to touch it ; and thoſe who are incautious in this reſpect; 
will have their faces immediately full of bliſters belides a 5 
manent ſwelling for eighr days. 

Tae following is their method of diſtillation: Several 
bundles of the plant are put into a ſmall veſſel, in which they 
pour hot water ; and, to make it ferment, they put in ſome 
berries of honey-ſuckle, or cran-berries ; and. binding the 
veſſel vp cloſe, ſet it in a warm place, where they leave it 
until it ceaſes to make a noiſe; for during the time of fer- 
mentation it cracks and bounces ſo much as to make the 
veſſel ſhake. In the ſame manner they prepare more wort in 
a large veſſel, and add to this, which now generally ferments 
in 24 hours. Then they throw both the fermented herbs and 
liquor into the kettle, and cover it cloſe with a wooden 
cover, taking the barrel of a gun inſtead of a worm. The 
firſt running is as {trong as brandy, and if the liquor be diſ- 
tilled a ſecond time, it is ſaid to be ſtrong enough to conſume 
even iron. But if we can really credit this, we muſt attribute 
the effect to ſume corroſive acid abounding in the liquor, for 
theſtrongeſt vinous ſpirits never produces any ſuch effect; and 
indeed Mr Steller remarks, that it contains a conſiderable 
quantiry of ſharp acid, which coagulates the blood, and makes 
it black ; that a ſinall quantity makes people quite drunk and 
ſenſeleſs, and cauſes their faces to turn black ; that if a per- 
ſon takes a few drams of it, he is diſturbed with diſagreeable 
dreams, and next day is melancholy, as if terrified with the 
_ apprehenſion of ſome great misfortune. Laſtly, what is very 
extraordinary, he ſays, that next day, by taking a ſingle 
draught of cold water, he has ſeen people who had drunk this 
ſpirit the day before, become again ſo drunk, that they could 
not ſtand upon their feet. —It is alſo ſaid, that brandy diſ- 
tilled from herbs of this kind, from which the ſkin has not 
been thoroughly ſcraped, produces melancholy and madneſs. 

Oun limits will by no means allow us to enter into a parti- 


cular account of the various herbs uſed by theſe people as ar. 
ticles 
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ticles of food. We ſhall thereſore content ourſelves with 

remarking, that few plants are here of more general uſe chan 
wettles ; tor without them they would have no materials to 
make nets for tiſhing. They pull them up in the months of 
Auguſt and September, and binding them in bunches, lay them 
to dry in the hade. When they dreſs them, they firſt ſplit 
them with their teerh, then peel off the ſkin, and beat them. 

After this they co:1b them, then ſpin them between their 
hands, and wind them upon ſpindles. The thread of the firſt 
ſpinning they uſe for ſewing, and for nets they, double and 
twiſt it; however, in this manufacture they are excetfively ig- 
norant, neither iteeping their nettles, nor boiling their yarn 

and their nets never laſt »hove one ſummer. 

TE great riches of Kamtſchiatka, as indeed of all theſe 
miſerable northern countries, confilt in the furs of the wild 
beaits who inhabit them; but this article of trade muſt of ne- 
ceility decline, it being impoſſible that creatures can multiply 
in ſuch a manner as to ſupply the exceſſive waſte made, in 
order to ſupply the avarice and vanity of mankind. Here are 
ſeveral kinds of fine animals, particularly gluttons, bears, 
and wolves. The ſkins of the gluttons are highly valned, and 
the women ule their paws as an ornament in their hair. The 
bears and wolves are ſo numerous that they {ll the woods and 
fieids like cattle; the bears in ſummer, and the wolves in 
wiater. The former are neither large nor fierce, and never 
attack people unleſs they find them afleep. Then they tear 
the ſcalp from the back part of the head ; and when fiercer 
than ordinary, tear off ſome of the fleihy parts, but never eat 
them. It is remarked that they never hurt women, but in 
ſummer go about with them like tame animals, eſpecially 
when they gather berries, though ſometimes they will devour 
the berries they have gathered. At ſome ſeaſons the bears 
come down to the mouths of the rivers, into which the fiſh 
come up in ſuch vaſt ſhoals, that they catch as many as they 
pleaſe, and in this plentiful ſeaſon eat only their heads, leaving 
the reſt on the beach; though, when this abundance is 
over, they are glad to retnrn, 2nd eat what they formerly left. 
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Tu E inhabitants have ſeveral methods of killing theſe crea. 
| tures; ſome of which are very odd, and ſhew a very ſteange 
inſtinct in the beaſts. One is by topping up the mouth of the 
den w'th ſeveral billets of wood, which it ſeems the bear has 


not ſenſe enough to puſh away, but draws them in, and con- 
tinues this ſo long. that he leaves no room to turn himſelf, 


after which he is dug out, and ſtabbed with ſpears. Another 


is to lay a board driven full of iron hooks in the bears way, 
near which they lay ſomething that falls down with a con- 
ſiderable noiſe. The beaſt, frightened at this, runs upon the 
board, entangling one of his paws on the hooks; on which 
he falls to beating the board with the other. Finding this in- 


effe ctual he riſes on his hinder legs, which raiſe: the board beg 


fore his eyes, and perpiexes him in ſuch a manner, that he falls 
in a ſury, and beats hunſelf to death. A third, and ſtiil more 
ſtrange method, is by placing a nooſe on the bear's tract, or 
entrance to his den, with the end of the rope faſtened to a 
large log of wood. When the bear finds himſelf entangled, 

and that the log hinders his walkin Ealily, he, takes it up aad 
carrying it to ſome precipice, he thibws it down with great 
force ; but though he himſelf is dragged dowa along with it, 
and much bruiſed, he goes on with it to anqtner precipice, 
and throws it down again, till he is killed. e Ruſſians uſe 
a ſimilar method to prevent the bears from getting at their 
honey. The hives being placed on trees, they hang a log at 
the end of a long ſtring upon thoſe{trees in ſuch a manner, 
that the bear caunot get at the hives without puſhing it aſide. 
On this, the log returns and ſtrikes him ; he puthes it away 
with greater force, it returns again; * ſo * till he is 
killed, or falls from the tree. | hs 


BESIDES the wild beaſts peculiar to the land, there are x 


vaſt numbers of amphibious ones; the moſt remarkable of 
which are the ſea-cats. Theſe are exceſſively fierce, and 
fight almoſt inceſſantly with one another ; their teeth making 
deep wounds like thoſe of a fabre. When the ſea cat lies on 
the ſhore to divert himſelf, he lows like a cow; when he 
fights, he growls like a bear; when he has conquered his ene- 
my, he chirps like a cricket ; and when injured in a way that 

| . he 
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he cannot revenge. he mews like a cat, and ſheds tears. When 
they ſleep in the ſun, they hold up their paws and wag their 
tails like dogs. = Their ſleep is never ſo ſound, but that they 
eaſily awake, and are inſtantly on their guard; their ſmell 
and hearing are exceflively acute.—They ſwim at the rate of 
ſeven or eight miles an hour; and when they happen to be 
wounded at ſea, they ſeize the boats of the fiſhers with their 
teeth, and drag them along with them with ſurpriſing ſwift- 
neſs; by which the boat is frequently overturned, and the 
people drowned, unleſs the veſſel is very ſkilfully ſteered. | 
Sometimes they are killed by beating out their brains with 
clubs, aſter having firſt blinded them ; but this is a work of 
ſo much labour, that. three men are hardly able to kill one 
with 300 ſtrokes ; and though ſometimes the ſkull is broken in 
pieces, the brains come out, and all the teeth beaten out, yet 
they will keep their place, ſtanding upon their hinder paws, 
endeavouring to defend themſelves. One of them was left in 
this terrible condition, to ſee how long it would live, and it 
did not expire before two weeks, during which it never 
+ quitted its 1. , | 
IN KamtMhatka the fiſh ſometimes: come up the rivers in 
ſuch quantity, that they top up their courſe, and make then 
overflow their banks; and when the waters fall, there re- 
main ſuch numbers of dead fiſh as produce an intolerable 
ſtench. All theſe are of the ſalmon kind, and are commonly 
called red. fiſh; but the ſeveral forts are ſo diſtin from each 
other, that as many different ſpecies are ſaid to be produced 
about this peninſula as in all the other parts of the world be- 
ſides. Hexe, however, they remain bly fix months of the 
e unablegtꝗ ſupport the intenſe cold during the re- 
mainder.— In Siberia the red. fin live in clayey rivers, remain- 
ing there ſeveral years, and paſling the winter in deep pools, 

ſecured from the intenſe froſts by the thick coverings of ice. 
Tux inhabitants of the whole country of Siberia are very 
rude and harbarous, but in Kamtſchatka much more ſo than 
any where elſe. There is even ſome difference in their ex- 
ternal appearance. The faces of the Kamtſchadales are not 
ſo long as the other Siberians, their cheek-bones ſtand more 
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dut, their teeth are thick, their mouths large, Ane their 
ſhoulders broad, particularly thoſe who inhabit the ſea-coaſt. 
In their manner of living they are ſlovenly to the laſt degree, 
never waſhing their hands or faces, or paring theirnails. Their 
naſtineſ; is ſo extreme, that they never wa'h their diſhes, 
though they eat out of the ſame with their dogs. Every thing 
about them: itinks of fiſh, which they eat ia ſuch a putrid {tate 
as would not only prove nauſeous, but, in all probability, 
fatal to any body but themſelves. Though they never comb 
their heads, both men and women plait their hair in two 
locks, and whenever any hair ſtarts out, they ſew it in again 
with thread. Thus they have ſuch numbers of lice, that they 
ſcrape them up by handfuls, and even eat them. Thoſe who 
have not hair enough naturally, wear falſe, locks, and will 
ſometimes have as much hair as weighs ten pounds on their 
heads, which males them reſemble an hay-cock. — Their chief 
happineſs conſiſts in ſatisfying their ſenſ ual defires, which in- 
clines them to finging, dancing, and relating of love-ſtories. 
Their greateſt unhappineſs is the want of theſe amuſements, 
of which they are ſo fond, that they Hhink.it mgge eligible to 
die than live without them. Hence they are inclined alſo to 
ſelf-murder, which, after the Ruſſian conqueſt, became ſo 
conmon among them, that it was found very difficult to put a - 
{top to it. —Their manners are quite rude; they never take off 
their caps, or bow to one another on any occaſion, and their 
diſcourſe betrays the moſt conſummate. ignorance. Though 
they acknowledge a God,. yet they have filled every place 
(both in heaven and earth) with ſpirits, which they fear and 
reverence much more than him; offering them Kcritiggs on 
all occaſions, and ſometimes carrying le idols about them, 
or keeping them in their dwellings, in honour of them. They 
not only pay no religious worſhip to the ſupreme God, but in 
times of misfortune they curſe aud blaſpheme him as the au- 
thor of their calamities.— They are ſuch bad arithineticians, 
that without their fingers they cannot tell three, and having 
reckoned the fingers on both hands, they claſp them together, 
and begin with their toes, but having numbered them alſo, 


then they ſeem quite loſt in aſtoniſhment, and cry out matcha? 
| a | that 
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that is, WherShtunt| I take more? However, their moſtable 


calculators can reckon as far as an hundred. 
THE only curioſities relating to the cuſtoms of the Kamtſ— 


chatdales are their methad of kindling fire, and that of travel- 


ing with dogs.—To. kindle a fire, they have a board of dry 
wood with ſeveral ſmall holes into it, and a ſmall round tick. 
This they introduce into one of the holes, and rubbing it 
briſkly between their hands, ſo as to make it turn with great 
velocity, the friction ſoon ſets it on fire, to continue which 
they uſe beaten dry graſs inſtead of tinders They hold theſe 
inſtruments in ſuch eſteem, that they never travel without a 
them, and prefer them to our ſteels an d flints. 

THE dogs uſed in travellſhg differ very little from the com- 
mon houſe dogs, and are of a middling ſize and various colours, *: 


but chiefly white, black, and grey. Four are commonly yoked 


* 


walk up hill; for the dogs can do no more than 


in a carriage, and they make uſe of ſuch as are gelded rather 
than others. A good ſet of dogs with the ſledge will coſt up- 
wards of three guineas. « 
THIS method offtravelling with'ogs, 1 is no leſs troubleſome 
and dangerous than, that with rein deer; for if the rider does 
not preſerve the moſt exact balance, he is in danger of being 
overturned. In a rugged road this is particularly dangerous, 
and the dogs have a great fault in running down every decli- 
vity which comes in their. way. In ſuch places therefore, they 
are obliged to unyoke them all but one, and lead them down 
hill as gently as poſſible. The travellers are oy 


ſe obliged to 


up empty. On a tolerable road, however, they will drag a 
weight of 200 pounds beſides the traveller, 2 
himſelf and them, upwards of 20 miles; and without hy 
load, in the ſpring, when the ſnow is thifdened, they will 
travel more than 100. * — - * # 
AFTER a deep ſnow, it is e to 1.8 witlfilos: un- 
til a road has been made. This is done by # man who goes 
before upon ſnow-ſhoes. Theſe are made of two tin boards 
ſeparated in the middle, and bound together at the ends; the 
fore part being bent a little upwards. They are bound toge- 
ther with * and a place left to ſlip in the foot, which is 
likes, 


* 


aw the ſledge 
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of this peni 
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ne Wile bound with thongs. When the perſon thus accouter- 


ed makes a road, he is obliged to leave the ſledge and dogs, 


and lead them as far as he has cleared the way, aud then pur- 
ſue the ſame method over again. The greateſt danger is when 
a ſtorm of ſnow ſurpriſes them. In this caſe, they are obliged 
to ſeek ſhelter in ſome wood till the tempeſt is over, which 
ſometimes is not for a whole week. When a large company 
are ſurpriſed in this manner, they dig a place for themſelves 


under the ſnow, and cover the entry with wood or bramble. 


The natives, 8 ſeldom make theſe temporary huts; 
but hide themſelves commonly in caves and holes of the earth, 
rapping themſelves in their furs; and when thus covered, 


they move or turn with the greateſt caution, leaſt they ſhould 


throw off the ſnow ; for under that theF lie as warm as in 


their common habitations ; only they muſt take care to pre- 


ſerve a breathing place, But if their clothes are tight, or hard 
girt/about them, the Cold is inſufferable. 2 

WUu XX travellers are ſurpriſed by ſnow in an open country, 
they mult ſeek for ſhelter ſome hollow place, though here 
they are in danger of being ſmothered. The eaſt and ſouth- 
eaſt winds are generally attended with aMoiſt ſow, which 


wets the travellers ; and being followed by the north wind 


and ſevere froſts, ſeveral people have then been frozen to 
death. * 

| AnoFurR danger is, that in the ſevereſt froſts, the rivers 
la are not quite covered with ice ; and as the 
moſt part lie cloſe upon the rivers, the banks 


roads, for t 


Abeing very ſteep, few years paſs in which a number of people 


are not drowned. There is alſo conſiderable danger in paſſing 
through copſes, Sine dogs run with the greateſt violence in 
the worſt roads, W that the travellers run the riſk of having 


* Meir ey ſeratq;ed out, or their limbs broken ;#nay the dogs 


will ver often overturn the carriage itſelf on purpoſe to free 
welas. id 4 | 
To the northward of Kamtſchatka are two other peninſu- 


las, the moſt northerly of which called Tchuchutſkot forms 


the north-eaſtern extremity of Aſia, and lies but at a ſmall 


diſtance from the continent of America, Concerning the ſoil 


and 
— ** 


. 1 


and products of this part of the world, {till lefs indeed can be 
ſaid than concerning Kamtſchatka. The inhabitants, if any 
thing, are more civilized, and have vaſt quantities of rein deer, 


inſomuch, that their rich people will have ten or 20,000, and 


one chief is ſaid to have poſſeſſed 100,000. —The greatelt deli- 
cacy of theſe poor people is cran- berries beat up with the lily 
root already mentioned, and the fat of rein deer. Dr Grieve 
happened to ſee one of their chiefs to wham ſugar was pre- 
ſented for the firit time. He took it for ſalt, but was ſo, 
charmed with the taſte, that he begged ſome of it to carry 
home as a preſent to his wives. Not being able, however, to 


reſiſt the temptation, he eat it all up by the way, and then 


was only able to inform chem that he had taſted ſalt ſweeter 
than any any ching he had ever taſted before; which, how- 
ever, ſeemed incredible to the women, who ſtill inſiſted that 
nothing could be ſweeter than cran-berries mixed with lily 


roots and deer fat, In their behaviour they ſew as little re- 
gard. to morality as the eee lee, and will not only 
freely offer their wives and daughters to ſtrangers, but would 


even murder the man who ſhould refuſe ſuch a preſent. Be- 
tween the Kamtſchatkans and Tſchutſki are ſeveral other 
tribes as KorkKi, Tunguſi, &c. but which our limits will not 
ow us to enter into any particular account of. | 
Fox many ages the Siberians had been allowed to enjoy their 
frozen regions in quiet, without hearing of, or being heard of 
by the Europeans, who have ſo often ſpread 8 loodihed and 
deſolation over all the quarters of the glob One of the 


Ruſſian emperors (John Baſilowitz I.) had indeed made an 


incurſion into the country, but without any permanent con- 


queſt. In the middle of the 16th century, the country was 8 


diſcovered by a Ruſlan merchant, and a trade opened for 
thoſe commodities in which Siberia particularly abounds. 
This no ſooner reached the ears ot the Czar, then he ſent a 
body of troops to reduce the country; however, their ſucceſs 
was ſoon interrnpted by the Tartars, who drove the Ruſfian 

troops out of the places they had conquered. 
IN 1577 the foundation of a permanent conqueſt was laid by 
one ler mac Tecmo ſielſ, a robber, who being defeated and dri- 
; ven 


#7 


* 
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ven out of Ruſſia, fled into Siberia, which was at that time 
divided among a number of independent and petty princes. 
After an uninterrupted ſeries of victories, Yermac dethroned 
the moſt powerful prince in the country, and offered to ſub. 
mit himſelf and his conqueſts to the Czar on condition of ha- 
ving his former crimes pardoned. This was gladly accepted, 
and Yermac being ſoon after drowned, the Czar ſucceeded 
to all his territories, and the inhabitants throughout the 
whole immenſe tract, were either reduced or exterminated. 

THE countries now annexed to the Ruſſian empire were 
ſo very extenſive, that for a long time nobody would pretend 
to aſſign the boundaries; and though a general order was gi- 
ven to the Ruſſian governors to inform themſelves particulary 
of the extent of theſe new territories, we are {till ignorant 
of the perſon who firſt dileovered the moſt eaſterly parts. 
There is 2 tradition of one Theodor, who having ſailed out in 
a boat with ſix, others into the Frozen. Ocean, doubled the 
Cape Tchuchutſkgi, and landed on Kamtſchatka. Here the 
inhabitants, perceiving the dreadful effect of their fire-arms, 
regarded them at firſt as beings ſaperior to mortals, but ſeeing 
done of them kill another, and thus being convinced that they 
were mortal as well as themſelves, reſolved to fie themſelves 
of ſuch formidable * and therefore murdered the whole 
company. 

THr1s happened before the middle of the 17th century; but 
about the year 1698 a formal invaſion was made by one Atla- 
of, who built a fort. He did not, however, demand any 
tribute, but continued to trade like a merchant. In 1704 a 
tribute was impoſed by another Captain, and then the Kamtſ- 
chatdales began to make ſome reſiſtance ; but as the oppoſition 
of ſuch a barbarous enemy could neither be effectual nor fur- 
niſh materials for any hiſtorical account. We ſhall therefore 
take no farther notice of it, than that by the year 1740 every 
oppoſition was quelled, and the natives after ſeveral vain at- 
tempts to regain their liberty, were finally ſubjngated. 
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THE. only authentic ent of theſs W ; har has yet aps. | 
red was drawn vp, by Captain Cook and his ſucceſſors, ' | 
in 25 and Clecke. ; They ranged along the weſtern coaſts 5 | 
America as far as 707 north latitude, and 198 eaſt longitude 
m Greenwich ; after. x which they 8 themſelves entirely 
ſurrounded by the ice cl gfing in almoſt every where on a defart 
nt ot land, which, for that reaſon, Was named ley-cape. 
5 his was 4 ror way beysnd the Stra its, which, ſeparate the 
two continents from. each other, and whichl had formerly been | 
diſcovered by a Raſflan navigator, named Peering. "Theſe ſtraits | 
are p pretty wide, and the ſea in and about. them ſhallow ; the 
ſand was flat, but mos e mountaidoiis to the ſouthward, —Here 
they had T Ir ole intercourſe with the jntiab 5 itant both © on the A 
ſiatic and FH . ſide. 'Ca aptain Cock exple ed the Whole A- 
merican coaſt from Cape Blanco 1 the extreme "north-weſtern | 
parte of California, to the lex. cipe above mentioned. Bðy 4 
obſery ervations , on. this Cape, they found chat it lies lo 4 43* 
N- lat. and 27 300 E. long,” From thence, railing ve | 
they put into a barbour in lat. 49 385 and E. long. 233. 12 : 1 + 
which they named King George's Sound, but, which by. the 
the natives is called Noot a. Fron thence they proceeded to I 
wether named Sandwich, 1 now. Prince Ne 5. | 
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* . nd as far Sorth x as e the polar circle, is rocky and 

full of ſhallows, ſoithat. ſhips could not reach the ſhore. Being 
therefore, obliged to keep at a. diſtance, from the main land, 
zhey fell in with Oonalaſhks, one of the iſlands of which there 

zre a great number lving: between Kamtſchatka and the Ame- 
rican continent. Theſe were formerly diſcc vered by the 6 
RuGats; /thSugh t they never followed the chain quite to Ame- 5 
rica; however, they had diſcovered and named many, and 

even reduced the inhabitants to ſubjection. Theſe are called 
Beerings i0land,”-the | Aleutian Iſles, the Fox iſlands. &c. 
1 there is little to be aa, except what the 
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reader may eaſily 1 imagine from their. ſituation between two 
large continents, viz. that the climate is cold and rainy, their 
product ſcanty, abounding only in ſea fowls and fiſh, of which 
laſt Captain Cook's people ſalted ſeveral thouſand pounds 
weight, which were of very conſiderable advantage, as his 
ſtores began to run ſhort. The inhabitants are a race of ſa- 
vages, of whom we need ſay nothing, as we have given ſo full 
an account of the Kamtſchatdales on the Afiatic continent. 
Haviug been able once more to reach the coaſt of America in 
latitude 66* 28”, and ſailed alongſt it to the ſtraits already men- 
tioned, in which he found three ſmall iſlands. In his return 
he explored the Sandwich iflands which he had lately diſcover- 
ed, but his labours were ſoon after finally put a ſtop to by 
death. This happened in a quarrel with the natives of an 
iſland named 0-why-hee, where he had formerly been, and 
where the people had in a manner adored him; but at this ſe- 
cond viſit they aſſumed a quite different behaviour. Thequarrel 
originated about the cutter belonging to the Reſolution (Cap- 
tain Cook's own ſhip) which had been ſtolen; and in order to 
recover it, the Captain endeavoured to perſuade the king of 
- the iſland (called Terreiboo) to go on board his ſhip ; intend- 
ing to keep him there till the cutter ſhould be reſtored. The 
King was not willing to undertake the journey, his ſubjects re- 
ſented the injury, and one of their chiefs being killed by the 
people of ſomie other boats ſent out, they began to pelt Cap- 
tain Cook with ſtones. The Captain fired and killed one of 
them, but being purſued by the reſt, one of the chiefs to whom 
he had preſented an iron dagger, ſtabbed him with it in the 

back, after which a multitude of others falling upon him at 
once, diſpatched him with ſtones and tomahawks. 
AFTER the death of Captain Cook, the command fell on 
Captain Clerke, under. whoſe conduct the ſhips again failed 
through Beering's Straits, and again found themſelves involved 
in ice. It was fixed, and extended in large fields beyond 70 
degrees of latitude, the ſea being from 25 to 27 fathoms deep. 
Finding no farther paſſage along the American coaſt, they 
turned over to that of Afia, which having explored as far as 
Tire ſtraits, they had an opportuity of ſeeing the coaſts of both 
* con- 
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continents at once, lying at about 28 leagues diſtant from each 
other. The death of Captain Clerke which happened ſoon 
after, put an end to all further diſcoveries, and the crews be- 
ing weak and ſickly, both ſhips returned home as quickly as 
poſſible. * = 25 

Ir doth not appear that any diſcoveries of very material 

advantage have been made, notwithſtanding all the ſkill and 

accurate obſervations of our celebrated navigator. One which 
he himſelf conjectures may be of ſome uſe is that of a very 
conſiderable river, which he named Turn- again. This is ſi- 
tuated on the north-weſt coaſt of America, and appears to be as 
conſiderable as any of thoſe celebrated for their inland navi- 
gation. The tide at its mouth riſes no leſs than 20 feet per- 
pendicular; and they traced it up. as high as 61* 30 of north 
latitude, and 210 of eaſt longitude ; which is 70 leagues, or 
more from its entrance, without the leaſt appearance of find- 
ing its ſource. The natives on both ſides of this river appear- 
ed very quiet, peaceable, and friendly. 

THe variation of the compaſſes in this voyage from one a- 
nother, conſtituted mn of the moſt ſurpriſing phenomena ob- 
ſerved perhaps at any time or in any place. Thoſe made by 
different perſons not only varied among one another ſometimes 

two degrees with regard to their polarity, but from them- 

ſelves, in different places or times of the day. But whatever 

variation was obſerved in this reſpect, the dip continued i inva- 
riably the ſame. 

THE iflands betwixt Aſia and America as well as the conti- 
nent itſelf are incommoded by volcanoes; and the weſt coaſt of 
Americaſeems likewiſe to be ſo. Among ſome hills on the coaſt 
which tower to a ſtupendous height above the clouds, a volca- 
noe was diſcovered of a conical hape, which continually threw 
up vaſt quantities of black ſmoke. It ſtands not far from the 
ſea in lat. 54. 48 and E. long. 195. 45. This mountain as well 
as the others, were ſeldom free from clouds. Sometimes 
both baſe and ſummit would be clear, when one, two, or 

three, narrow girdles would embrace the middle regions ; 
and the wind which moved the ſmoke of the volcanoe above 
was often contrary to what it was below. 

| * | WEST 
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WEST GREENLAND. 
THIS country extending from the latitude of 60* to the 
North Pole, or at leaſt farther than any diſcoveries have hither- 
to been made, comprehends the moſt eaſterly part of North 
America. By reaſon of the' great quantity of ice, however, 
with which this coaſt l is always incumbered, the land cannot 
be approached, or even ſeen by ſhips in any high latitude. — 
The moſt ſoutherly parts were diſcovered by the Nor wegians 
in 850, who tranſported ſome colonies thither, both on the 
> * "eaſtern coaſt, and likewiſe on the weſtern part, on the coaſt 
of that ſea called Davis! Straits and Baſſin's Bay. With theſe 
ſertlements they had a conſtant intercourſe for many years, 
but in 1348 moſt of the trading peaple being deſtroyed by an 
infectious diſeaſe calied the black plague, the  vayages were 
diſcontinued; and when a diſcovery was afterwards attempted, 
the coaſts were become altogether inacceſſible, by reaſon of | 
ice that had accumulated, In 1577 it was again diſcovered 
by Martin Frobiſher, an Engliſhman, who, at that time, ſailed 
| through a ſtrait that cannot naw be found, being choaked up 
with ice, or otherwiſe become impaſſable. The northern 
part of the country is full of diſmal rocks, and ice; however, 
it is caid to be inhabited as far as latitude 787, and the Danes 
have ſome factories from 620 to 71%, In the ſouthern parts 
the air is much milder, and ſome beautiful verdant iſlands and 
places on the ſea-coaſt are to be met with, from which the 
ä country is ſaid to have received its name. Theſe ſpots, how. 
ever, cannot be very numerous, as in the latitude only of 63* 
the famous Icę Glance, as it is called, is to be met with, of 
which ſome account has already been given. It is placed at 
the mouth of an inlet, which is blacked up in ſuch a manner 
by many great pieces of. ice driven aut by the ebb, that it puts 
on the appearance of an arched bridge, ſtretching from land tg 

land for the ſpace of eight, leagues in length, and two in 
. breadth, taking in many iſlands in the ſpace. - The 0 

pr arches in it are computed to be from 14 to 40 yards ju 

height, and people might often paſs through them in boats, 


Were 2 


| ©1099: 
were it not for the danger of fragments of ice tumbling down 
upon them. When the Greenlanders intend to go into this 
> harbour, they carry their little canoes over land on their 
heads, and then find open water for 20 leagues in length, and 
two in breadth. The interior parts of the country, however, 
and all the hollow grounds are covered with ice and ſnow, the 
ſurface of which is not regular, but full o * chaſins, in many of 
which the bottom cannot be found. Notwithſtanding all this, 
however, Tae laud has once certainly been inhabited, as the 
marks of Greenland hauſes are to be met with in ſeveral 
places. | : 0 | 
Tre deſolate nature of this country prevents the inhabi- 
tants from having” any dependence upon .its produce for ſub- 
Fteuce. They maintain themſelves entirely from the ocean, 
and though the food they procure in this manner is both pre- 
carious and ſeemingly of very indifferent qualitv, (conſiſting 
moſtly of the fat of whales and ſeals) the poor Greenlanders 
appear much more contented and MC than thoſe who roll 
in all the luxuries of life. | s 
In the year 1721, Mr F.gede, a Norwegian dui went 
to this country on purpoſe to convert the inhabitants to ChriC- 
tianity, and gives a very favourable account of the people, and 
even of the country itſelf. In winter, he tells us, the people 
live in houſes, but in ſummer in tents. Their houſes have a 
low vaulted paſſage, which ſerves both for a door and chim- 
ney; and as their fuel is only train oil, they are not muck 
troubled with ſmoke. Their lamps are hewn out of ſoft baſ- 
tard marble, with which the country abounds. In this they 
lay ſome moſs rubbed fine, inſtead of cotton, which burns ex- 
ceedingly bright; aad ſo many of theſe are kept in one houſe, 
that it is not only exceedingly well lighted, but heated as 
much, and more equally than is done by German ſtoves. Over 
each lamp hangs a kettle of the ſame materials, i in which they 
boil their meat. When the heat of the ſun melts the Ino w, ſo 
0 mat! it begins to run through the roof, the Greenlanders quit 
their houſes, and take to their tents; employing themſelves ip 
catching of ſeals, a dangerous and laborious buſineſs, and 
Which requires the greatelt ingenuiry and addreſs. 
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or the manners of theſe people Mr Egetle gives the follow 
ing account: — The Greenlanders live a poor toilſome life 
© in our eye, but they are chearful under it, and have all 
. & that nature requires in the little they poſſeſs - and were 
they furniſhed with far more coltly ſupplies than their ſeals, 
& they would be as little able to ſubſiſt. an ſuch things: as we 
„% would be on their hard bill of fare. Therefore they think 
« they have no cauſe to envy, but to pity us, becauſe we 
% have multiplied our wants ſo exceedingly, that we cannot. 
« Fubliſt on their little and homely ſtores ; and they can ſleep 
4 as peaceably in their lonely tents, as a Prince in his for- 
6 tified palace. From the ſimplicity of their manner of life, 

„ and what may be called the happineſs of their ſituation, 
6 many vices are unknown among them, which, in dthep 
« nations, cannot be reſtrained by laws and puniſhments.” 
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LIES in the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, between 
63 and 68 degrees af north latitude, and between 10 and 26 
of longitude weſt from London; being ous” 700 miles in 
length, and ia breadth 300. | 

Tx1s iſland, on account of the vaſt quantity of 1 ice TR 
ſurrounds it, is more inhoſpitable than even Greenland or Si- 
beria; and notwithſtanding the extreme cold, it is ſo exceſ- 
ſively ſubje& to earthquakes, and ſo full of volcanoes, that the 
little of it which is habitable ſeems almoſt totally laid waſte 
by them. Von Troil, a Swediſh gentleman, along with Mr 
Banks and Dr Solander, viſited this iſland in 1772, and the ac- 
counts he gave are the moſt diſmal that can be conceived. — 
«© Imagine to yourſelf,” ſays he, a country,. which, from 
* one end to the other, preſents to your view only barren 
«© mountains, whoſe ſummits are covered with ſhow, and 
| 4 between them fields divided by vitrified cliffs, whoſe high 
and ſharp points ſeem to vie with each other to deprive you 
«© of the ſight of a little graſs which ſcantily ſprings up among 
« them. Theſe ſame dreary rocks likewiſe conceal the few 
© ſcattered habitations of the natives, and no where a ſingle 
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« tree appears. Whatever preſented itſelf to our view, bor@ 
« the marks of devaſtation ; and our eyes, accuſtomed to be- 
« hold the pleaſing coaſts of England, now ſaw nothing, but 
« the veſtiges of a fire, heaven knows how ancient!“ | 
- THis iſland is in a manner full of volcanoes, the principal 
of which is called Hecla, and is one of the moſt violent and 
furious in the whole world. The gentlemen juſt now men- 
tioned travelled more than 300 miles over an-uninterrupted 
tract of lava, before they reached the ſummit of it, which 
iz more than a mile perpendicular above the level of the ſea z 

and notwithſtanding the heat of the earth, the air is always 
exceſſively cold, and the wind very high, a leaft at the trims 
that our travellers: viſited theſe mountains. ie 
Tove the Iceland volcanoes, as already mentioned, 
are extremely furious, they ſeldom or never throw out fire 
unexpe&edly. Beſides a continual rumbling noiſe, which is 
heard for many days preceding the eruption, many ſiery me- 
teors are obſeryed, ſometimes attended with concuſſions of 
the earth. Small lakes, fountains; and rivulets dry up ; and 
ſome- are of opigion, that eruptions are haſtened when the 
mountain is covered with ice, by which the Holes are {topped 
up, and tbe vapours-confined. But whatever be in this, it is 
certain that thoſe mountains which are moſt covered with i . % 
lizewiſe burn the moſt: violently. . 

* WHEN an eruption is about to odio hn; the ice burſts ha: 
with a dreadful :noife; after which, iſſue forth flames and 
ſmoke, from the latter of which proceed lightning and fire- 
balls. This is common to the ſmoke of all volcanoes, but in 
Iceland the volcanic lightning ſeems to be more terrible than 

in other parts of che world. Stones are alfo thrown out of 
rheſe volcanoes to an incredible height and diſtance, inſomuch, 

that one, weighing 290 pounds, is ſaid to have fallen at the diſ- 
tance of 24 miles from the mountain which emitted it. | 
I this iſland are many hot and boiling ſprings, - which ſpout. 
up to a greater height than any artificial water-work. Theſe 
are much hotter than any of the ſame kind in Kamtſchatka, 
being generally near the heat of boiling water, and one, it is 
faid, even a degree above it; and all of them are impreguated 
e | with 
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with a kind of flinty earth, ' which incruſts the places filled by 


their waters, and ſometimes ſtops up for a little the paſſage 


through which they flow. The moſt remarkable is named 


Geyſer, which makes a noiſe like the roaring of a cataract. 
The depth of the pipe from which the water iſſues cannot; be 
eſtimated, but the water ſometimes ſinks a great way in it; 
Its diameter is 19 feet, and it is ſurrounded: with a baſon 
about 59 feet diameter, formed by the earthy matter above- 


mentioned; the outermolt edge of the -baſon being nine feet 


and an half higher than the pipe itſelf. The water ſpouts 
with great violence through this pipe ſeveral times in a day, 
and is ſaid to: riſe higheſt in cold and bad weather. The na- 
tural hiſtorians of Iceland affirm, that it ſometimes riſes 60 
fathoms, but our travellers did not obſerve it to aſcend more 


than 92 feet. The heat of theſe waters keeps them . | 


ally ſurrounded with a denſe white ſmoke. 


SINCE. the year 17 49 an accoumt has been kept of theh 'wea- 
ther in this/iflaad, the reſult of which is, that the coldneſi 


— 
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ſeems to increaſe in ſuch a meaſure as threatens it with be- 


coming altogether uninhabitable: Formerly the country was 
entirely overgrown: with wood, but now it is impoſſible to 
rear any kind. not excepting even the hardy Norwegian firs, 
which, after riſing about two feet high, begin to wither at top, 
and ceaſe to grow any more. This is thought to be oceaſtoned 
by the hurricanes. which frequently happen in the months of 
May and june. Some barley was tried in 1772, but though 
it grew very briſkly, a violent ſtorm of wind ſo effectually des 
Kroyed it at laſt, that only a few ſcattered grains could be 
found. Beſides theſe violent winds, the ice which comes from 


the Polar Seas frequently deſtroys vegetation entirely. It is 


brought by an eaſterly wind, and comes frequently in fuch 
quantities as to fill up all the gulphs on the north-weſt fide of 
the iſland, . and even covers the feas as far as the eye can 
reach. It conſiſts partly of mountainous pieces, ſaid to be 
ſometimes 60 fathoms high, and partly of field or flat ice: 
This laſt kind is leſs dreaded than the former, fon when ſuch 
enormous maſſes ground near the ſhore, they ſometimes remain 
undiſſolved for years, and chill the atmoſphere to a great de- 
a Free. 
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When many of theſe huge maſſes are floating together, the 2 
wood, which is often found drifting between them. ſuffers ſuch | ' 4 
violent friction, that it ſometimes takes fire ; which has given jp 
riſe to a fable, that the ice itſelf ſometimes burns.—In 1753 AM 
and 1754 this ice oocaſioned ſuch a violent cold, that horfes bi 
and ſheep dropped down dead; the former were obſerved to | 1 
eat dead cattle, and the latter the wool of each other. In 1 
1755. towards the end of the month of May, the waters were 1 
frozen over to the thickneſs of an inch and an half in one night. 
The ſame year a violent eruption of Mount Hecla took place, 
g attended with dreadful volcanic lightning. In 1756 the ground 
was covered with ſnow to the depth of three feet on the 26th 
of June ; and the next year the froſts were very intenſe in 
May and June. 
Nor are the mere effects of the cold on vegetation the only 
inconveniencies to be dreaded by the Icelanders in the ap- 
proach of the ice. Numbers of ſea-bears arrive with it, and | 
deſtroy a great many ſheep, ſo that the natives are ſometimes my 
obliged to aſſemble in order to deſtroy or drive them back to * 
the ice, on which they float off again. Government alſo en- "n 
courages the deſtruction of theſe creatures, by giving a pre- : 5 
mium of 10 dollars for every bear that is killed, beſides pur- 4 
chaſing the ſlin.— The approach of the ice fills the air with I 
frozen vapours, and produces many beautiful phenomena, as 4 
halos, or circles round the ſun and moon, and parkelia or A 
mock-funs, which are ſometimes obſerved to the number of bY 
nine at once. The ice gene rally approaches in the month of 9 
January and February, retiring in March. Sometimes in- 1 
deed it comes only in tke month of April, and then does a 1 
vaſt deal of miſchief.— Thunder is ſeldom heard but in the 7 
neighhourhood of volcanoes, though fire- balls, ſometimes 48 
| round, and ſomerimes oval, are frequently ſeen; and a kind i 
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of Ig ui s- fat uur, Will-with-a-wiſp, or Fack-a-lantern, a 
ſort of blue electrical flame, which attaches itſelf to men and 
beaſts without burning them. Comets are alſo frequently 
men ioned in the Iceland chronicles, a circumſtance well de- 
ſerving the attention of aſtronomers. 
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IN ſuch a diſmal climate it may naturally be expected that 
the Icelanders live but very uncomfortably. Having no grain, 
they are obliged ta ſupply the want of it by grinding ſeveral 
kinds of herbs, and even fiſh-bones into flour. Fith of all 
kinds indeed conſtitute a great part of their faod, and are pre. 
ſerved either by ſalt or froſt, which laſt method is generally 
preferred. They uſe alſa the fleſh of bears, ſheep, birds, 
milk, &c. They ſeldam uſe either freſh or ſalted butter, but 
allow it to grow ſour, in which ſtate it will keep more than 
20 years, and they look upon it to be more palatable and 
wholeſome than any other kind. Their food and manner of 
life, however, ſeem to ſhorten their lives, ſo that it is rare to 
ſee an Icelander upwards of 60 years of age. They are ſub- 
ject. to many diſeaſes, of which the leproſy and ſcurvy are the 
worſt. They are particularly troubled with lowaeſs of ſpi- 
rits, and have frequently the gout in their hands, from their 
continual employment in fiſhing and handling the wet tackle in 
cold weather. The ſmall-pox is alſo exceedingly fatal, and 
even famine cuts of great numbers ; fo that, notwithſtanding 
the vaſt extent of the ifland, it is computed to contain no 
more than 60,000 inhabitants, though it is thought that for- 
merly they were more numerous, till the country was depo- 
pulated by the ſmall pox and peſtilential diſeaſes. Being, en- 
tirely unſkilled in the art of war, they have neither arms nor 
ammunition, but depend entirely on the protection of his 
' Daniſh Majeſty, to whom the iſland is ſubject. They are ex- 
tremely faithful to government, and in general more virtuous 
than richer nations. The King draws ahout 30, ooo crowns 
per annum. They are ſo zealous in their religion, that an 
Icelander never croſſes a river without taking off his hat and 
imploring the divine protection, and he is always thankful for 
the protection gr anted him when the danger is over. Not- 
withſtanding the extreme barrenneſs and miſerable climate of 
their country, they are ſo attached to it, that an Icelander 
will hardly ever ſettle at Copenhagen, even on the moſt ad- 
vantageous terms. —For all their religion, however, they are 
by no means averſe to drinking when they can procure liquors. 
They are alſo great players at cheſs and cards, though they 
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never play for money. One or two of their particular cuſtoms 
deſerve to be noticef.—When a woman is to be married, ſhe 
wears a crown of ſilver gilt, with ſeveral chains hanging from 
it. This cuſtom is univerſal, only the lower claſs of women 
have their crowns of braſs, and the ladies of ſilver, as has 
already been mentioned. —Among the common people, time 
is not reckoned by hours, or the courſe of the ſun, but by 
the work they have accompliſhed, and which is preſcribed by 
law. When they work in the evening they uſe à kind of lamp, 
contrived to burn a certain time, inſtead of an hour-glaſs. 
Tk great poverty and remote ſituation of Iceland has not 
prevented the arts from making ſome progreſs. The art of 
making paper and printing is to be met with here, and indeed 
the inhabitants are fond of reading, eſpecially the hiſtories of 
their own nation. Some few are able to work in gold and 
flver, and others have made conſiderable progreſs in mecha- 
nics. From this country is exported dried fiſh, ſalted mutton 
and lamb, . beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe woollen 
cloth, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, ſheeps ſkins, and ſome 
furs, and formerly. ſulphur; bur for this laſt there is now no 
demand. | 
Tas iſland of Iceland is ſaid to have been formerly well 
known to the Engliſh and Iriſh, but the hiſtories of the coun- 
try go no farther back than the year 861, when a Norwegian 
pirate landed on the iſland, which he named So- land or Snows- 
land, on account of the great quantities of ſnow with which 
| the country is covered. The accounts he gave ſoon brought 
| other adventurers, hy one of whom the country was named 
| Iceland. which appellation it has ever ſince retained. No ſet- 
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| led inhabitants, however, were found on the iſland till the : þ 
year 874, when a company of Norwegians having remained 1 

there all winter, determined to continue in it for the future. 4 
Theſe were quickly followed by other colonies from different b j 
5 nations, who inſtantly began to contend as violently for this t 0 
ö dreary and deſolate ſpot, as if it had been the fineſt country in F 
ö the world. To prevent, or rather put an end to the fatal ef- 1 | 

fects of this contention, a kind of king was choſen in 928, on ; 
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whom great powers were nominally conferred. His real au- 
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In ſuch a diſmal climate it may naturally be expected that 
the Icelanders live but very uncomfortably. Having no grain, 
they are obliged ta ſupply the want of it by grinding ſeveral 
kinds 'of herbs, and even fiſh-bones into flour. Fith of all 
kinds indeed conſtitute a great part of their faod, and are pre. 
ſerved either by ſalt or froſt, which laſt method is generally 
preferred. They uſe alſo the fleſh of bears, ſheep, birds, 
milk, &c. They ſeldam uſe either freſh or ſalted butter, but 
allow it to grow ſour, in which ſtate it will keep more than 
20 years, and they look upon it to be more palatable and 
wholeſome than any other kind. Their food and manner of 
life, however, ſeem to ſhorten their lives, ſo that it is rare to 
ſee an Icelander upwards of 60 years of age. They are ſub- 
ject. to many diſeaſes, of which the leproſy and ſcurvy are the 
worſt. They are particularly troubled with lowaeſs of ſpi- 
rits, and have frequently the gout in their hands, from their 
continual employment in fiſhing and handling the wet tackle in 
cold weather. The ſmall-pox is alſo exceedingly fatal, and 
even famine cuts of great numbers ; ſo that, notwithſtanding 
the vaſt extent of the ifland, it is compnted to contain no 
more than 60,000 inhabitants, though it is thought that for- 
merly they were more numerous, till the country was depo- 

pulated by the ſmall pox and peſtilential diſeaſes. Being, en- 
tirely unſkilled in the art of war, they have neither arms nor 
ammunition, but depend entirely on the protection of his 
| Daniſh Majeſty, to whom the iſland is ſubject. They are ex- 
tremely faithful to government, and in general more virtuous 
than richer nations. The King draws about 30,000 crowns 
per annum. They are ſo zealous in their religion, that an 
Icelander never croſſes a river without taking off his hat and 
imploring the divine protection, and he is always thankful for 
the protection granted him when the danger is over. Not- 
withſtanding the extreme barrenneſs and miſerable climate of 
their country, they are ſo attached to it, that an Icelander. 
will hardly ever ſettle at Copenhagen, even on the moſt ad- 
vantageous terms.—For all their religion, however, they are 
by no means averſe to drinking when they can procure liquors. 
They are alſo great players at cheſs and cards, though they 
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never * for money. One or two of their particular cuſtoms 
deſerve to be noticed. When a woman is to be married, ſhe 
wears a crown of ſil ver gilt, with ſeveral chains hanging from 
it. This cuſtom is univerſal, only the lower claſs of women 
have their crowns of braſs, and the ladies of ſilver, as has 
already been mentioned. —Among the common people, time 
is not reckoned by hours, or the courſe of the ſun, but by 
the work they have accompliſhed, and which is preſcribed by 
law. When they workin the evening they uſe a kind of lamp, 
contrived to burn a certain time, inſtead of an hour-glaſs. 
THe great poverty and remote ſituation of Iceland has not 
prevented the arts from making ſome progreſs. The art of 
making paper and printing is to be met with here, and indeed 
the inhabitants are fond of reading, eſpecially the hiſtories of 
their own nation. Some few are able to work in gold and 
klver, and others have made conſiderable progreſs in mecha- 
nics. From this country is exported dried fiſh, ſalted mutton 
and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe woollen 
cloth, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, ſheeps ſkins, and ſome 
furs, and formerly ſulphur; bur for this laſt there is now no | 
demand. | 
TRE iſland of Iceland is ſaid to have been formerly well 
known to the Engliſh and Iriſh, but the hiſtories of the coun- 
try go no farther back than the year 861, when a Norwegian 
pirate landed on the iſland, which he named S170-landor Snow- 
land, on account of the great quantities of ſnow with which 
the country is covered. The accounts he gave ſoon brought 
other adventurers, hy one of whom the country was named 
Iceland. which appellation it has ever ſince retained. No ſet- 
| led inhabitants, however, were found on the iſland till the 
year 874, when a company of Norwegians having remained 
there all winter, determined to continue in it for the future. 
Theſe were quickly followed by other colonies from different 
nations, who inſtantly began to contend as violently for this 
dreary and deſolate ſpot, as if it had been the fineſt country in 
the world. To prevent, or rather put an end to the fatal ef- 
fects of this contention, a kind of king was choſen in 928, on 
whom great powers were nominally coaferred. His real au- 
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thority, however, was ſo trifling, that the chiefs waged war 
with each other as they thought proper, until at laſt they were 
all enſlaved by a few enterpriſing men, who ruled in ſuch a 
tyrannical manner, that in 1261 they put themſelves under 
the protection of the king of Norway, after which "oy be- 
came ſubject to Denmark along with it. 

AFTER the firſt ſettlement of the Norwegans, finding them- 
ſelves in danger of being ſubjugated by bther nations, they 
were laid under a neceſſity of learning as much of the 
government and laws of theſe kingdoms as would be ſufficient 
for their own preſervation. This naturally led them into an 
enquiry into the hiſtories of thoſe nations, and hence the fond- 
_ neſs for reading and hiſtory which prevails in this country; 
hence alſo the Icelanders ſoon became ſo much civilized, that 
at the time when all Europe was overſpread with ignorance 
and barbarity, this iſland n many hiſtorians and even 
poets.” 

A few. years ago a ſmall iſland roſe np from the ſea in the 
neighbourhood of Iceland, probably thrown up by the vol- 
canic fire of Hecla' having taken another dire&tion. This 
iſland was no ſooner emerged from the bottom of the ocean, 
than the king of Denmark claimed it as his property ; but the 
ſea, paying no regard to the rights of terreſtrial monarchs, 
oon reſumed the ſovereignity by ſwallowing it up again. 
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THESE lie in latitude 64* and W. long. 7*. They are very 
ſmall, and full of rocks, the inhabitants ſubſiſting themſelves _ 
by catching wild fowl, taking their eggs, and fiſhing. Their 
employment in fowling is very dangerous, as they have often 
to be let down by ropes from the tops of frightful precipices ; 
ſo that the people here as well as in Iceland are very devout, 
uſually recommending themſelves to the divine protection 
before they ſet out. Though the Faro iflands are leſs cold 
than Iceland, they are almoſt equally deſtitute of corn and are 
beſides ſubject to moſt violent winds, which would not only 
deſtroy the produce of the Earth, but hurry people into rhe 


ſea, 
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ſea, or daſh them againſt the rocks, —Theſe iſlands are fubjact 


to Denmark. 
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FORMERLY containing ſeveral independent ſtates, but 
now ſubject to the dominion of Great Britain, lies between 
'51 and 56 degrees of north latitude, and the 5th: and roth of 
longitude weſt from London; extending in length 300 "_ 
and in breadth, where broadeſt, 150 miles. 

THE climate of this country is very moiſt, on account of 


the great quantity of vapours which continually proceed from 
the Atlantic Ocean in which it is ſituated. The air, however, 


is much warmer not only in places of equal latitude on the 


continent, but even the correſponding parts of Great Britain. 
This character it has maintained from time immemorial, and 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, an old hiſtorian relates, that It is of 
« all countries the moſt temperate, where neither the ſcorch- 
« ing heats of Cancer drive men to the ſhade; nor the piercing 
© cold of Capricorn to the fire; that ſnow is unuſual, and con- 
« tinues but a ſhort time; the mildneſs of the air is ſo great, 
{© that there we feel the effects neither of infeRting clouds nor 
e peſtilential vapours.”—Of late, however, it has been ſaid 
that the air of this country has become colder than before; 
and indeed this is an obſervation that ſeems to be common to 
all the northern countries of Europe. Thunder is but ſeldom 
heard, but winds and much rain make the climate ſufficiently 
diſagreeable to thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it. The ſoil 
is light and fitted for the vaſt quantity of rain that falls upon 
it, but on that account is better for graſs than corn. It pro- 
tunces alſo hemp and flax, with vaſt quantities of fine potatoes, 
which iaſt contribute much to the ſupport of the poorer claſs 
of people, or indeed rather form their only ſubſiſtence. Vaſt 
numbers of cattle are reared, and an immenſe quantity of li- 
nen made, without being able to exhauſt the flax produced in 


the country. Sheep are alſo bred in great abundance, and 


produce excellent wool, ſo that no part of the world can 
boaſt of greater quantities of materials for manufa&ures, and 
now when all reſtrictions have been taken off from their trade 
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by the Britiſh parliament, there is not the leaft doubt that the 
kingdom will ſoon increaſe in riches, and its former poverty 
be no more remembered. | 
THoOVvGH Ireland can by no means be reckoned a moun- 
tainous country, there are not wanting ſome very lofty hills, 
which may be ſeen at 3o or 40 miles diſtance. Some of theſe 
contain in their bowels mines of iron, lead, and copper, 
which are wrought to advantage, beſides quarries of excellent 


ſtone, late, and marble. One mine if it may be called ſuch, 


'of copper, is very remarkable ; being indeed nothing elfe than 


a ſtream of water ſtrongly impregnated with copper in ſome 
mineral acid. The method of procuring the metal is by put- 
ting broad plates of iron into a place where the water falls 
from ſome height, ſo that they may receive the whole ſtrength 
of the fall. The acid which holds the copper in ſolution, lets 
it go in order to diflolve the iron, on which the copper appears 
in its proper form, incruſting the plate, and gradually pene- 
trating it, ſo that at laſt there is a plate of copper left inſtead 
of that of iron. Hence it is ſaid, that this water has a power 
of changing iron into copper; but no change is wrought upon 
either of the metals; for the iron is all diſſolved and carried 
down the ſtream, the copper which was diſſolved and inviſible 
in the water before, only making its appearance now when 
the water lets it fall. 

No country in the world affords more beautiful lakes, or 


more romantic and pictureſque ſcenes than Ireland; of which 


one that takes its name from Kilarney a ſmall town in the 
county of Kerry, is perhaps the moſt remarkable of any in the 
world. This lake which may be divided into three, is entire- 
ly ſurrounded with mountains, rocks, and precipices, the im- 
menſe declivities of which are covered with woods intermixed 
with evergreens, from near their tops to the lakes themſelves; 
among which are a number of rivulets tumbling over the pre- 
cipices, ſoine from heights of little lefs than 300 feet. Over 
the lake are difperfed a great number of iſlands, all of them 
excepting one, beautifully ornamented with trees of many 
different kinds; and that which has no trees growing upon it, 
is inhabited by an innumerable multi tude of rabbits. On the 


top 
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top of one of the ſurrounding mountains is a ſmall round lake 
of about a quarter of a mile in diameter, called the Devil's 
Punch Bowl. From the ſurface of the lake to the top of the 
cavity, may be about 3oo yards, and when viewed from the 
circular top, has a moſt aſtoniſhing appearance. The depth of 
it is vaſtly great, but not unfathomable as the natives pretend. 


The diſcharge of the ſuperfluous waters of this bowl, through 


a chaſm, into the middle lake, forms one of the fineſt caſcades 
in the world, viſible for 150 yards. The echoes among the 
hills ſurrounding the ſouthern part of the lake which is moſt 
incloſed are equally delightful and aſtoniſhing. The proprie- 
tor, the Earl of Kenmore, has placed ſome cannon in the moſt 
proper places for the amuſement of travellers ; and the diſ- 
charge of theſe pieces is tremendous, reſembling moit the rol- 
ling of a violent peal of thunder. Here alſo muſical inſtru- 
ments, eſpecially the horn and trumpet, afford the moſt de- 
lightful entertaiument. Among the vaſt and cragay heights 
that ſurround the lake, is one ſtupendous and frightful rock, 
the front of which towards the water is a moſt horrid preci- 
pice called the Eagle's-neſt, from the number of thoſe birds 
which have their neſts in that place. On the eaſtern fide is a 
rich and fertile plain extending for two or three miles through 
which a river deſcends into the lower lake ; and through a 
valley at the welt end the whole collection of waters empty 
themſelves into the ſea. In the peninſula between the upper 
and lower lakes are a great many mines of copper, and even 


filver has been extracted from them. They are very deep, and 


have been worked a great way nnder the lake. 

Lovcn Neagh, the largeſt in Ireland, is computed to be 
20 miles in length from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, 
about r5 miles from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and from ten 
to twelve broad at a medium. Theſe dimenſions, however, 
include a ſmaller lake named Lough Beg, or the little lake, 
about four miles long, and as many broad. It is fed by fix 
conſiderable rivers, and ſeveral conſiderable brooks, yet has 
but one ſmall out-let into the ſea, which not affording ſuf- 
ficient vent, the lake overflows its banks every winter, and 


gains upon the land annually. In it are found fiſh of various 
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kinds of large ſizes, and innumerable multitudes. It is re- 
markable for two kinds of trouts, one ſaid to be peculiar to 
it, and from 14 to 18 inches long, but never exceeding this laſt 
ſize. The other is ſometimes found of the weight of 30 pounds, 
but ſpecifically different from the ſalmon trout. Shads were 
long ſuppoſed peculiar to this lake, but are now known to be 
found alſo in Lough Erne, the next lake in ſize to Lough 
Neagh, as well ;as in ſeveral rivers of England. A ſpecies of 
fiſh called the fre/t-water-whiting is {till ſuppoſed peculiar to 
this lake. It is ſomewhat leſs than a ſea-whiting, and a very 
1 ſoft inſipid kind of food. — The waters of Lough Neagh have 
long been celebrated for their petrifying quality, though this 
wrtue is ſaid to be peculiar to the bottom and ſides of ſome 
particular ſpots only. Indeed if the property of encruſting 
every thing with ſtone were generally diffuſed through the 
waters, it is difficult to ſee how fiſh could live in them. Its 
waters are ſaid alſo to cure the king's evil, on which, how- 
ever, no great ſtreſs can probably be laid. —A variety of beau- 
tiful peebles, cornelians, agates, and other valuable ſtones 
have been found on its ſhores. 
Lovcn Foyle may be conſidered rarker as an inlet of the 
ſea, or a gulph, rather than a lake, as the ſea flows into it by 
a {tr2it of about a mile in breadth. The lake itſelf is of very 
coniiderable extent, being about 14 miles in length, and ſix 
or eight in breadth. On it ſtands the city of Londonderry, re- 
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markable for {tanding out a terrible ſiege againſt King James 
army in 1689. There are ſeveral other lakes of this kind in 
Ireland, of which the moſt remarkable is called Loch Cuan, 
or Strengford, in the county of Dawn. It extends in length 
abont 13 miles, and in moſt places is three or four in breadth. 
It has no fewer than 54 iſlands, ſome diſtinguiſhed by parti- 
cular names, and others nameleſs. On the weſt ſide is a group 
of ſinall iſlands, known by the name of the Scatterick Iſlaudse, 
. ſome of which are noted for fattening and reſtoring diſtem- 
pered horſes ; others are well ſtored with rabbits, and on 
ſome there are found great numbers of ſwans ; from which 
circumſtance four take their names. Others abound in geeſe, 
ducks, widgeons, teals, and other aquatic birds. A great ma- 
| nuf actory 
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anfactory of kelp is alſo carried on in theſe iſlands, in wiiich 


350 people are employed, which brings i in a conſiderable profit 


to the owners. 


BESIDEs the innumerable lakes which are to be met with 


in Ireland, the ſoil is much encumbered with bogs, or what 


in Scotland are called peat-moſſes. ' Theſe, however, are not 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants like common 


marſhes; on the contrary, they refiſt putrefaction very pow- 
erfull. Some years ago a ſhoe was taken out of one of theſe 
Hogs, all of one piece of leather, and very neatly ſtitched, 
which, from the faſhion, appeated to have remained there 
ſome centuries; yet it was entirely freſh, and without the 
| leaſt ſign of putrefaction. Butter, called Ronſrn, has been 


found in hollowed trunks of trees, where it had lain ſo 
long, that it was become hard and almoſt friable, yet not de- 


void of unctuoſity; but the antiſeptic power of theſe bogs has 
been fully demonſtrated by the number of trees found in them, 
which, thongh they had remained there for many ages, were 
not only free from putrefaction, but embalmed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to reſiſt the injuries of the open air after being expoſed' 
to it. In ſome of theſe bogs the horns of the 9:00/e-deer, an 


American animal, are till to be met with, which muſt un- 


doubtedly have remained there for an immenſe” number of. 
ages, as no hiſtorians make mention of its exiſtence in the 
fland. Even human bodies, which had reinained in the bogs 
for! ages, have been dug up entire, and free from putrefaction. 
—Theſe bogs are manifeſtly produced from an accumulation 
of vegetable ſubſtances, though in a manner we do not un- 


derſtand ; gnd their growth is various in different parts of the 


country, according to particular eircumſtances. They are 


uſeful in fupplying the country with firing, and the number. 


of them which have been drained, have much increaſed the 
price of that article in the manufacturing countries. In ſome 
places they are ſo eradicated, that no tractts of them remain; 
the ground _— now converted into rich meadows aud 
paſtur es. 6 | | ; 
IRELAND abounds with very conſiderable rivers, of da, 
the principal is the Shannon. It riſes out of a ridge of moun- 
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tains in the county of Leitrim ; from whence, having run a 
little way, it ſoon ſpreads into a lake of conſiderable magni- 
tude, called Lough Alleyn. In its courſe, which is not leſs 
than 150 miles, it receives a great number of ſmaller ſtreams, 
and its banks are adorned with a number of towns of con- 
ſiderable couſequence. It forms alſo fine lakes of large ex- 
tent, all of which abound with fiſh, aud are interſ] perced with 
iſlands ; and were it not for a ridge of rocks near Killaloe, it 
would be navigable almoſt to its ſource. | 

AMONG the curioſities of Ireland we may reckon the caves 
of Dunmore, near Kelkenny. The entrance into them is 
not obtained but by a difficult deſcent of near 100 feet. The 
appearance of the firſt cavern gives an idea of a grand Gothic 


ſtructure in ruin; the floor is uneven, and ſtones of various 


ſizes irregularly diſpcrſed upon it. The ſides are compoſed of 
rugged work, in ſome parts covered with moſs, in others cu- 
riouſly froſted; and from the roof, which is a kind of arch, ſe- 
veral huge rocks project, and ſeem to threaten inſtant ruin. 
The circumference of this cave is about 200 feet, and its 
height 50; and it is inhabited by multitudes of wild pigeons. 
From this cave there is a paſſage to the left, where, by aſmall 
aſcent, a kind of hole is gained, ſomething reſembling the 
mouth of an oven, but larger, and this, introduces. us to a 
place from whence day light is entirely excluded. Here, by 
the help of candles, an immenſe number of great ſtones are 
diſcovered, of ſuch ſizes, and heaped on one another in ſuch a 
manner, that it would be impracticable to paſs through the 
place were it not for ſome natural; excreſcences which ſhoot 
from the rocks, and afford a kind of path, on which a perſon 
may walk. Theſe are always ſmooth and damp, and are from 
four to ſix inches in length, and: nearly as thick. By means 


of theſe one can walk on the ſummits of the racks ; and:on the 


fides they ſerve as ladders, by which we can aſcend and de- 
ſcend with tolerable eaſe. —Having paſſed this difficult place 
we enter the moſt curious of the whole. The floor is covered 
with a chryſtalline ſubſtance, and the ſides, in many places, in- 
cruſted with the ſame, wrought in a ſtyle ſomewhat reſembling 
the Gothic ornaments, The roof is entirely covered with in- 

| verted 
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verted pyramids of the ſame materials, ſo that nothing can 
exceed the glory of it when well illuminated, appearing 
as if it was all formed of the pureſt cryſtal. Here are 
three extraordinary and beautiful congelations, which, with- 
out any great ſtretch of imagination, may be thought to re- 
ſemble an organ, altar, and croſs. The firſt, when ſtrictly 
examined, appears to be a regular work of art ; the ſecond is 
rather fimple, and of an oblong form ; and the third reaches 
from the floor to the roof, about 20 feet in height. —The 
whole lengrh of theſe caves is about a quarter of a mile, bur 
on entering into the firſt cavern, travellers are ſhewn the en- 
try into others of equal extent, though leſs curious. In theſe 
foe have proceeded till they heard the noiſe of a ſubter- 
ranean river, but none have thought proper to venture farther. 
WE ſhall only take notice of one more of the many natural 
curioſities of this country, and that is the Cian?'s Cauſeway 
in the county of Antrim. This confiſts of an innumerable 
multitude of pillars of a hard black rock called Pa/altes by na- 
tural hiſtorians, They are of regular figures as if wrought by 
art, and for a long time the learned were entirely at a lofs to 
account for their origin. Of late they were thought to have 
been the production of ſubterraneous fire, and that the melted 
matter thrown out by the volcanoe had chryſtallized into theſe 
regular forms as it coolled. This opinion, however, which 
ſeems to carry ſomething incredible in it, is now likely to 
give way to another, that they are formed by a kind of chryſ- 
tallization from water. Be this as it will, in the country Juſt 
mentioned are ſuch quantities of theſe pillars that it mult ex- 
hauft the reſources of human imagination to think of their o- 
rigin ; as there is reaſon to believe that the ſame ſtratum is 
continued eaſtward no body knows how far. Certain it is, 
that it appears on the banks of the river Carron two miles 
above Denny bridge, as alſo at Fifeneſs, on the north ſide of 
the Frith of Forth. The principal cauſeway conſiſts of an ir- 
regular arrangement of many hundred thouſands, almoſt all 
of them of a pentagonal form, but ſo cloſely and compactly u- 


nited together at their ſides, that ſcarce any thing can be in- 


troduced between them. This grand arrangement extends into 
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the ſea for about 200 yards viſible at low water. mark, and 
how much farther is unknown The breadth, in general, does 
not exceed 20 or zo feet, and the height of the pillars in ſome 
places 20 feet, though in others they are not leſs than 40 feet 
high. The top of the grand cauſeway makes a very ſingular 
parade, which may be walked upon co the water's edge. 
Though the columns, as we have ſaid, are almoſt all five - 
ſided, yet there are not two in ten thouſand that are in all 
reſpects alike in ſhape. ' Notwithſtanding this immenſe variety, 
however, they are all joined together in ſuch a nice manner 
as muſt ſtrike the beholder with aſtoniſhment, and would ſug. 
geſt an idea of its being the work of art, were it, not at firſt 
light impoſſible ta conceive that any ſkill of man could put to- 
gether ſuch a number of pillars all difimilar when nicely ex- 
amined, and yet having a great reſemblance to each other 
when viewed collectively. Nor is the compoſition of theſe 
curious columns leſs worthy of notice than their ſhape. They 
are not all formed of one ſtone, but of different pieces jointed 
into one another, by a canvexity in the one piece anſwering 
to a concavity in the other. The depth of the concavity or 
or convexity, is generally about three or four inches ; and 
what is ſtill farther remarkable, the convexity and correſpon- 
dent cancavity are not conformed to the external figure of 
the column, but exactly round, and as large as the ſize or 
diameter of the column will admit. Hence the angles of 
theſe columns in general are unequal, the circular edges of the 
joint being ſeldom coincident with more than twa or three ſides 
of the pentagon ; and from the edge of the circular part of the 
Joint to the exterior ſides and angles they are quite plain. The 
pieces of which the columns are campoſed are from 18 to 24 
inches long, and generally longer towards the bottom than 
near the top. The diameter of the columns is from 1 5 to 20 
inches. | 
Ir we may believe the Iriſh hiſtorians their country was 
peopled from Greece as early as the year 322 after the flood'; 
but in 300 years more the whole coloay periſhed by a plague 
without the exception of a ſingle perſoa. The country re- 
maine deſolate for 30 years, when another colony arrived 
from, 
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from the borders of the Euxine ſea. The new comers, how. 
ever, being unluckily engaged in a'war with ſome African pi- 
rates, were ſo roughly handled by them, that they found 
themſelves: obliged to quit the iſland altogether. About 216 
years after this misfortune, a new colony arrived from Greece 
by whom the country was divided into five kingdoms, viz. Mun- 


ſter, Leinſter, Connaught, Meath, and Ulſter, the inhabitants | 


of all which went under one general appellation of Firbolgs. 


The ſame bad ſucceſs, however, {till attended theſe unfor- 


tunate coloniſts. In a ſhort time they were expelled by a na- 


tion of necromancers called the Tat de Dennans, who came 


from other parts of Greece. Theſe necromancers, though 
ſo well ſkilled in their art that they could even reſtore the 
dead to life, were in their turn forced to yield to the Gadeli- 
ans who eame from Egypt, and were alſo called Scots from 
Scota the daughter of the celebrated Pharaoh. 


T1LL this time the inhabitants of Ireland were immerſed | 
in the groſſeſt barbarity, but now ſome degree of refinement 


began to take place, and in a ſhort time ſeminaries of learning 
were inſtituted, and a convention of kings, prieſts, and poets, 
held every three years for the eſtabliſhment of laws and civi- 
lization of the people. This plan of reformation, however, 
ſucceeded but very indifferently. The moſt violent diſorders, 
and molt horrid ſcenes of barbarity continued for many ages; 
and during this unhappy period, the chieftain mentioned by 
Tacitus addreſſed Agricola the Roman General, encouraging 
him to make a deſcent on Ireland, and affuring him of conqueſt, 
IN this diſtracted ſtate Ireland continued till the introduction 
of Chriſtianity by St Patrick in the 5th century. The Triſh 
hiſtorians allow that he civilized the people and introduced 
the Roman characters, but they affirm that letters of ſome 
kind were known long before, and that their countrymen had 
even made conſiderable progreſs in the arts. On the other 
hand the Britiſh Antiquaries treat all that has hitherto been 
related as a mere fable, and infiſt that Britain was the coun- 
try from whence Ireland firſt received its inhabitants. But 
whatever we may determine concerning the truth or falſehood 
of either of theſe accounts, it is certain, that till little more 


than 
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though a century ago, Ireland was a ſcene of the moſt dreadful 
barbarity and confuſion. This is acknowledged by their own 
hiſtorians, and the hiſtories of almoſt all their kings amount 
to no more, than that they reigned a certain number of years, 
and were killed in ſuch a battle by their valiant ſucceſſor. 

TIE introduction of Chriſtianity produced little or no al- 
teration in theſe reſpects; the ſame quarrels, wars, and mur- 
ders continued till the invafion of the Danes and Normans in 
the end of the eighth century. Their firſt invaſiuns were 
made in ſmall parties tor the fake of plunder, but, though ve- 
ry frequently defeated, they never failed to return in greater 
numbers; while the natives were ſo keenly engaged in fighting 
with one another, that for more than 20 years they never 
thought of uniting againft the common enemy. Thus the 
northern pirates having obtained ſome footing, greater num- 
bers continually flocked to the iſland, until at laſt the whole 
was ſubdued by Turgeſius a Norwegian chief in 845, who was 
the ſame year proclaimed King of Ireland. 

THE tyrany of the new king ſoon produced a general in- 


- ſurreCtion, in conſequence of which the foreigners were every 


where driven out or maſſacred. In a ſhort time, however, 


they returned, though without any avowed intention of war. 


But the natives having unluckily ſuffered them to ſettle among 
them under pretence of trade and commerce, they became ſo 
powerful that it was found impoffible to expel them after- 
wards. Endleſs quarrels and wars, however, took place ; 
which gave an opportunity to Magnus King of Norway to at- 
tempt the conqueſt of the iſland, and in this he would 
probably have ſucceeded, had not his imprudence in marching 


too far up the country occaſioned the deſtruction of him and 


his whole army. 

Tux diſtracted ſtate of n now . it to the am- 
bitious projects of Henry II. of England; and indeed what - 
ever we may think of conqueſt in general, the reduction of 
ſuch a country muſt certainly be looked upon as a humane and 
generous action. Henry himſelf indeed ſeemed to look upon 
it in this light; for, diſregarding the temporal claims on the 
kingdom with which his flatterers had amply ſupplied him, 

| | he 


; | © 135 ) 
he applied directly to the Pope. To his Holineſs he repreſented 
that the Iriſh were ſank into the moſt deplorable ſtate of cor-- 
ruption, both with regard to morals and religion; but that 
Henry, zealous for the honour and enlargement of God's 
kingdom, &c. had formed the pious deſign of conquering the: | 
country out of the revenues of which he engaged to pay an 
annual tribute to St Peter. This was fo agreeable to the Pon- 
tiff, that a bull was. inſtantly Tent along with a ring, as the to- 
ken of his being inveſted with the ſovereignty of the iſland. 
The ſituation of England,” however, for-ſome time prevented 
him from entering upon the execution of his plan. At laſt, 
Dermod prince of Leinſter, having been expelled his domi 
nions on aecount of his eruel and oppreſſive conduct, and car- 
rying off the wife of another chief, applied to the King of 
England for aſſiſtance. Henry, finding it inconvenient to give 
any ſubſtantial aid at that time, ſent Dermod who had applied 
to him in Aquitain, into England, with large preſents, and a 
letter of credit to his ſubjects, notifying his grace and protection 
granted to the King of Leinſter; and declaring, that whoſo- 
ever within his dominions ſhould be diſpoſed to aſſiſt the un- 
fortunate prince in the recovery of his kingdom might be aſſu- 
red of his free licence and Royal favour © 1 
DERMop now ſet off for England in great expeftations, but. 
unhappily none of the Engliſh ſeemed diſpoſed to riſk them- 
ſelves in the adventure. At lat, however, when the Iriſh 
prince was almoſt in deſpair, he perſuaded Richard, Earl of 
Chepſtow, ſurnamed Strigul, a nobleman of broken fortune, 
but of conſiderable influence in Wales, to affiſt him with 
a confiderable force, to be tranſported" into Ireland next 
ſpring. He then proceeded into South Wales, where he pro- 
cured many other friends, and in 1169 ſet ſail for his own 
country, where he gained ſome advantages even before the 
arrival of his new allies ; though being ſoon overpowered by 
O Ruarc, whoſe wife he had raviſned, with his ally Roderic, 
nominal King of en he was * to * ſubmiſſion 
till their arrival. f | 
Is the month of May f 170 the expected ſuccours arrived in 
a creek near the city of ä and though the whole of 
them x 
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tem amounted to no more than 606 men, the face of affairs 
was almoſt inſtantaneouſly changed by their arrival. Num- 
bers of Dermod's ſubjects, who had abandoned him in his dif. 
treſs, now flocked to his ſtandard. Wexford was reduced in 
a few days. In three or four weeks the allied army was in- 
creaſed to 3ooo men. The / Prince of Offory oppoſed them 
with 5000, but was utterly defeated; and decifive advantages 
might have been gained, had Dermod, unacquainted with 
any thing but to ravage and deſtroy; known how to make uſe 
of his victory. The affair, however, terminated. in the ſub- 
miſſion of the Prince of Offory, and a peace with Roderic, to- 
whom Dermod promiſed to do homage for his dominions, and 
by a ſecret article to ſend off the __ allies, and invite ne 
more to Ireland. 

IT is not to be ſuppoſed that a man of Dermod's character 
would be very ſerupulous in the obſervation of his treaties. 
No ſooner indeed did he find himſelf reinſtated in his domi- 
nions, than he began to form ſchemes for the depoſition of 
Roderic himſelf. For this purpoſe he applied to his Engliſh 
allies, eſpecially Richard, ſurnamed Strong: bo, on account 
of his feats of archery. Richard applied for leave to the 
King, who gave him an equivocal anſwer, which he under- 
ſtanding in the moſt favourable manner, immediately ſet abont 
the moſt neceſſary preparations, ſending over a party before 
nim, under the command of Raymond le Groſs, his own do- 
meſtic.— The Iriſh, alarmed at the arrival of theſe new. 
comers, ſurrounded them ſo effectually that they muſt have 
inevitably been cut off, had not the Engliſh driven a great 
herd of cattle, which they had collected for their own ſubſiſt- 
ence, furiouſly againſt the army of the enemy; who, unable 
to ſtand againſt theſe new antagoniſts, fell inſtantly into con- 
fuſion, and were utterly routed. Seventy priſoners were 
taken, all of them principal citizens of Waterford ; who, 


though they offered very large ſums for their ranfom, and 


even that the city ſhould be delivered up to the Engliſh, were 
barbaroufly put to death, which cruelty ſo intimidated the 
Iriſh. that they ſuffered the invaders to maintain their ground 
till the arrival of Strongbow himſelf. | 
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Tar Engliſh now carried every thing before them. The 
city of Waterford was taken by ſtorm, the inhabitants cruelly 
maſlicred, and this ſcene of blood was terminated by the 
marriage of Richard with Eva, the danghter of Dermod.— 
Dublin was the next object; and ſo powerful were the allies. 
now grown, that Roderic, though at the head of an army of 
20,000 met, feared to come to an engagement with them, but 
left the city to its fate. In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, how- 

ever, King Henry, alarmed at the progreſs of Strongbow, iſ- 
ſued a Royal edit, forbidding any more Engliſh to emigrate 
to Ireland, and commanding all his Engliſh ſubje&s, already 
there, to return without delay. Richard inſtantly diſpatched 
his ſriend Raymond to Henry with all the ſubmiſſion imagin- 
able, but he found that monarch ſo much embarraſſed by the 
death of Becket, that he had neither leiſure nor inclination 
to attend to the affairs of Ireland; and in the mean time the 
death of Dermod ſeemed to render the Engliſh affairs quite 
deſperate in Ireland. An univerſal defection now took place, 
and formidable armies began to make their appearance. One 
Iriſh Chieftain Was defeated, taken priſoner, and put to death; 
but this danger was quickly ſucceeded by another much greater. 
Roderic himſelf having formed a powerful confederacy, with 
a view totally to exterminate the Engliſh, blocked up the 
harbour of Dublin with 3o ſhips, while the city was blockaded 
in ſuch a manner by land, that all ſupplies of proviſions were 
totally cut off, ſo that in two months time the Englith were 
reduced to great ſtraits. In this extremity Richard deter- 
mined to treat with the enemy; but the terms offered, though 
not in the leaſt oppreſſive, conſidering the ſitnation of affairs 
at that time, yet appeared ſo exceedingly intolerable to our 
adventurers, that they reſolved to make a deſperate ſally, and 
periſh at once, rather than ſubmit to them. This was executed 
with fo much reſolution that the Iriſh were utterly defeated, 
and the conquerors returned in triumph to their city; having, 
among other advantages, gained as much proviſion as would 

have ſupplied them for a whole year. 
THIS victory, however, was in ſome meaſure balanced by 
the loſs of Fitzitephen, a gallant officer, who had been trea- 
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cherouſly ſeized at Wexſord, after defeating his adverſaries 
in ſeveral engagements ; and while Richard attempted to re- 
leaſe him, after having once more deſeated his enemies, he re- 
ceived ſuch a peremptory meſſage from King Henry, as he 
dared not refuſe, but made the beſt of his way to England 

without delay. —Henry was ſoon pacified by the ſurrender: of 
almoſt all the conqueſts that had been made; and in the mean 
time the inhabitants of Wexford, having delivered up Robert 
Fitzſtephen as a traitor, put themſelves likewiſe under the 
protection of the King of England; to whom they made an 
abſolute ſurrender of their lands and poſſeſſions. 

THE deputies were received by King Henry with the 
greateſt marks of reſpect, and they were ſoon followed into 
Ireland by the King in perſon, with a conſiderable army. —On 
his arrival, he was received in a manner as Sovereign of the 
ifland ; and Roderic found himſelf abandoned by almoſt all 
his allies, not excepting even O Ruarc, whomhe had ſo highly 
obliged. Still, however, he determined to keep his ground, 
the rather becauſe the chiefs of Ulſter yet held out, without 
betraying any ſymptoms of defection. Henry, finding it im- 
poſſible to reduce him by force of arms, ſet about regulating 
the government of thoſe places which had ſubmitted to him; 
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but while he was employed in this manner, he was ſummoned 
back to England by two cardinals, whom the Pope had ſent 
to inquire into the death of Thomas a Becket. 

HENRY being thus compelled to abandon his conqueſts in 
the middle, his new ſubjeQs inſt-ntly began to ſhake off the 
yoke to which they had ſo readily ſubmitted, and the Eng- 
liſh Barons, whom he had left, to ſet up for themſelves as in- 
dependent Princes. This ſpirit of diſaffection began ſoon after 
to ſhew itſelf in the rebellion which took place among Henry's 
children, which obliged him to withdraw a conſiderable part 
of his forces from Ireland. To prevent as much as he could, 
however, any bad conſequences, he appointed. Strongbow 
Governor of the kingdom. For ſome time matters were well 
managed by the valour and vigorous behaviour of the new Go- 

vernor, but happening to differ with Raymond le Gros, the 
latter retired into Wales; after which, the command of the 


army 


( 139 ) 
army having devolved upon an officer of inferior abilities, a 
* detachment of 400 Engliſh were cut off at once, which not 
only weakened the army very much at the time, but ſerved as 
a ſignal for a general revolt of the Iriſh. This produced the 
immediate recall of Raymond, who ſoon forced Roderic, who 
-had been at the head of the confederacy, to ſubmit on terms 
very advantageous to the Engliſh Monarch; and his example 
was followed by moſt of the other chieftains. | 
Bur though the whole iſland of Ireland was thus nomi- 
nally reduced under ſubjection to the Engliſh Monarch, it was 
far from being ſettled in a ſtate of tranquility ; nor indeed 
was the ſituation of the inhabitants mended almoſt in any de- 
gree. One cauſe of the diſturbances was, that the Engliſh 
laws were eltabliſhed only in thoſe parts which had been con- 
quered by force of arms, while the chieftains, who had only 
- conſented to pay tribute, were allowed to retain their old 
laws and cuſtoms within their reſpective diſtricts. By the 
Irih laws many crimes reckoned capital in England, ſuch as 
murder, robbery, & c. might be compenſated by a ſum of 
money. Hence; very unequal puniſhments were frequently in- 
fliged for the ſame offence. If one Engliſhman killed another, 
the murderer was certainly puniſhed with death; but if he 
killed an Iriſhman, he was puniſhed only by a fine. Uf an 
Iriſhman killed an Engliſhman, however, no atonement could 
be received, bn: the murderer was certainly put to death. 
Hence an implacable hatred quickly took place betwixt the 
Engliſh and Iriſh, and as the laws of the latter were more fa- 
vourable to the native ferocity of theſe people, ſome of the 
Engliſh themſelves, who reſembled them in their blood-thirſty 
diſpoſitions, forſook their old laws and cuſtoms entirely, in 
order to aſſociate with the barbarous Iriſh. Theſe degenerate 
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Engliſh, as they were called, afterwards proved more bitter 
enemies to their countrymen than the Iriſh themſelves. 
Tus, with the ambition of the Engliſh barons, and the 
liberty which the Iriſh chieftains ſtill poſſeſſed of making war 
upon each other, ſoon reduced the kingdom to the moſt de- 
. plorable ſituation, and though Henry endeavoured all he could 
to allay the ferments, by making choice of the moſt prudent 
8 N Zo vern- 
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governors, yet things were once more thrown into the utmoſt 
contuſion by the following accident. Having inveſted his ſon 
John with the ſovereignity of the iſland, the young prince ſet 
out to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity with the greateſt pomp, 
his train filling no fewer than 60 ſhips. The hardy Welſhmen, 
who had firſt emigrated into Ireland, immediately waited upon 
him to do homage ; but they met with a very indifferent re. 
ception from the prince and. his courtiers, who had been accuſ- 
tomed to mind nothing but their pleaſures. The Iriſh Lords 
were ſtill worſe uſed. They had been terrified at the report 
of the Prince's power and magnificence, and therefore haſtened 
to Waterford to do him homage ; but exhibited ſuch a ſpecta- 
cle to the Engliſh courtiers as they did not fail to treat with 
contempt and ridicule. The Iriſh Lords with uncouth attire, 
thick buſhy beards, and hair ſtanding on end, advanced with 
very little ceremony to the young Prince, and offered to kiſs 


him. This piece of reſpect, however, was prevented by his 


attendants, who not only thruſt, away the Iriſhmen with 
marks of the utmoſt contempt, but teſtified the little reſpect 
they paid their viſitors by repeated burſts of laughter. The 
honeſt Iriſhmen reſented the affront in a manner that might 
naturally have been expected. The whole nation flew to arms, 
and "moſt dreadful revolt enſued. John and his courtiers, 
inſtead of attempting to oppoſe. the enemy, ſpent their time 
in contriving new exactions on their own ſubjects, ſo that the 
barbarians having nobody to oppoſe them, committed the moſt 
terrible devaſtations, and Ireland, in the midſt of the calami- 
ties of war, was threatened with a famine alſo. 5 
THOGAH this revolt was at laſt quelled by the valonr of 
John de Courcey, yet the kingdom continued to be filled with 
bloodſhed and ſlaughter during the whole reign cf Henry, and 
his ſucceſſor Richard, as well through the mutual wars of the 
Iriſh as of the Engliſh barons themſelves, who ſhamefully imi- 
tated the example of theſe barbarians. | 
THOUGH matters were ſomewhat mended in the reign of 


King John, yet they relapſed into their former confuſion under 
Henry III. The powerful Engliſh Lords not only ſubverted 
the peace and ſecurity of the people, by reſuſing to admit the 

Dos ſalutary 


1 

ſalutary inftitutions of their own country, but behaved with 
the utmoſt violence and injuſtice to the natives, who did not 
enjoy the benefits of the Engliſh conſtitution. The cbergy 
themſelves appear to have been equally abandoned with rhe 
reſt; as we learn from the petition of one Margaret le Blonde, 
a widow, to (King Edward I.) This unhappy woman ac- 
cuſed the biſhop of Caſhel of having killed her father, of ha- 
ving ſtarved her grandfather and mother in priſon ; of dei- 


troying her ſix brothers and ſiſters in the ſame manner, that 


he might detain their inheritance in his hands. She ſet fort 
alſo, chat this wretch had built an abbey in the city of Caflel, 
on the kings land granted for that purpoſe, which he had ſil- 
led with robbers, Who murdered the Englich, and depopulated 
the country; and that when the King's council attempted to 
bring him to juſtice, he fulminated the ſeatence of excommu- 
nication agaiuſt tbem, &c. „ 
MATTERs continued in the ſame deplorable ſtate during 
the whole reign of Edward I. with this additional grievance, 


that the kingdom was now infeſted by the Scots. Theſe laſt 


indeed were ſoon obliged to deſiſt by the danger which threat- 
eued their own country from Edward's invaſion ; but no ſoon- 
er had they recovered their liberty under Robert Bruce, thaii 
the iſland was invaded by the King's brother Edward Bruce, 
who had been encouraged to undertake the enterprize by the 
Lords of Uliter. Theſe ſeroclous chiefcains immediately join- 


ed him, and the paths of the allies were marked with tue 


molt dreadiul deſolation and flaughter. The Engliſh ſettlers 
were every where deſtroyed, or driven from their poſſeſſions, 
their caſtles demoliſmed, and their towns burnt. For ſome 
time the Engliſh Lords continued ſo much unprepared and di- 
vided among themſelves, that Bruce and his followers met 
with no oppoſition. The terrible devaſtations, however, 
which he hiniſelf had committed, prevented him from reaping 
any eſſential advantage from his ſucceſs, nor was his brother. 
who landed with a conſiderable army, able to atchieve any 
thing, of conſequence on the ſame account. 

THE defeat and death of Edward Bruce in 1317 put an end 
to the Scottiſh invaſions, but did not relieve the inhabitams 
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enacted, that no parliament ſhould be held in Ireland, with- 


„ 


from their diſtrefſes. The miſeries already mentioned conti- 
nued in full force during the reign of Edward III. who was 
too much occupied by his wars with France to attend to the 
affairs of Ireland; nor were matters mended by the ſtatute of 
Kilkenny in 1367, which was one of the firſt acts of the Iriſh 
parliament. This ſtature, inſtead of being calculated to eradi- 
cate the animolity between the native Iriſh and Engliſh, which 
had undoubredly been the cauſe of all the miſchief, tended 
rather to inflame it, as it ſtrictly forbade any interconrſe be- 
twixt the two nations, either by marriage, nurture of infants 
&c. The Engliſh were alſo ſtrictly forbid to allow their Iriſh 
neighbours to graze their lands, to preſent them to eccleſiaſti- 
cal benefices, or to receive them into religious houſes ; to en- 
tertain their bards or news-tellers who ſeduced them by falſe 
reports. If any Engliſhman preſumed to uſe an Iriſh name, to 
wear Iriſh apparel, or practiſe any of the Iriſh cuſtoms, he was 
to forfeit lands and tenements until ſecurity of good behaviour 
was given, &c. 

IN conſequence of this abſurd ſtatute the Engliſh intereſt 
gradually declined. The perpetual hoſlility exiſting betwixt 
the two parties proved a moſt effectual bar to the introduction 
of thoſe arts which contribute to the civilization of mankind. 
Even foreign merchants could not venture into ſuch a danger- 
ous country without particular letters of protection from the 
throne. The perpetual ſucceſſion of new adventurers from 
England ſerved only to inflame the diſſentions without intro- 
ducing any real improvement. The lawyers were corrupt 
and ſuch as had been the object of complaint in their own 
country ; the clergy were a mean grovelling race, ready to 
undertake any thing to pleaſe the crown; inſomuch, that 
even prelates were not aſhamed to be employed as inferior a- 
gents in raiſing forces againſt the Iriſh, provided they received 

uch preſents from the Exchequer as were ſufficient to gratify 
their avarice. | 

THE firſt effeftual ſtep taken for the removal of theſe diſor- 
ders and the civilization of the Iriſh was by the introduction 
of Poyning's law in the time of Henry VII. By this it was 


Our 
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dut firſt giving notice to the King of England, and accquaint- 
ing him with the acts to be paſſed in that parliament ; neither 
ſhould any act be paſſed, or any parliament held without the 
approbation of the King of England be deemed valid. Thus 
the power of the turbulent barons was greatly broken, and 
the governor, not having it in his power to aſſemble parliaments 
when he pleaſed, became a perſon of much leſs conſequence, 
the whole Iriſh legiſlation alſo became dependent on that of 
England, and has continued ſo ever ſince. 

DURING the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Mary, 
Ireland once more became a ſcene of confuſion, but in the | 
time of Queen Flizabeth things were reduced into a mnch bet- 
ter ſituation than formerly. At that time the ferments had 
been greatly increaſed by the machinations of the King of 
Spain, who not only encouraged the natives in their rebellion, 
but even ſent over troops to aſſiſt them. For ſome time they 
met with conſiderable ſucceſs, but at laſt were ſo mu ch pro- 
voked by ſeeing an handful of Engliſh defeat a great body of 
Iriſh, that they not only abandoned their allies, but offered to 
aſſiſt their enemies in reducing them. The conſequence of this 
was, that the rebels, unable to hold out by themſelves, were 
obliged to ſubmit to the Queen's mercy, and the whole iſland 
was reduced in the molt effectual manner. From the accounts 
ve have of the ſtate of the country at that time, it is indeed 
difficult to conceive how the inhabitants could have ſubſiſted. 
nor can the annals of the human race perhaps give an inſtance 
of any nation to which an abſolute conqueſt by a foreign 
power proved a greater blefiing. In the year 1602 from the 
rates of proviſions taken by the Mayor of Dublin, it appears, 
that wheat had riſen from 36 ſh. to 9 l. per quarter; malt 
from 10 to 43 ſh. per barrel; oat-meal from 5 to 22 ſh. per 
barrel; peaſe from 6 to 40 ſh. per peck, oats from 3 ſh. 4d 
to 20 ſh. per barrel; beef from 26 ſh. 8d to BI. per carcaſe ; 
veal from 10 to 29 fh. the carcaſe ; a lamb from 1 ſh. to 6, and a 
hog from 8 to 20 ſh. 

The honour of civilizing the Iriſh, however, was reſerved 
for James I. who in this, as well as in ſome other matters, 
certainly diſplayed abilities, which moſt hiſtorians are unwil- 
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Fing to allow him. In his time a vaſt tract of land had been 
forfeited to the crown, in conſequence of the multitude of 
treaſons and rebellions which had taken place in the iſland, 
"Theſ2 were almoſt in a wild uncultivated ſtate, covered with 
wood, and affording a ſecure retreat to the numerous gangs 
of banditti which inf2ſted the country. James therefore diſ- 
poſed of theſe in ſuch a manner as to produce the happy con- 
ſequences of peace and cultivation. He cauſed ſurveys to be 
taken of the ſeveral counties where the new ſettlements were 
to be made, pointed out the ſituations moſt proper for caſtles 
and towns; ordering, at the ſame time, the manner in 
which the Iriſh chieftains ought to be rreated ; and, in ſhort, 
reduced every thing to a ſtate of tranquillity unknown in the 
iſland for upwards of 400 years. It was now reſolved, that 
ſuch perſons as had lands alligned to them, ſhould be either 
new undertakers from Britain, or ſerv7itors, as they were 
called, that is men who had ſerved for ſome time in Ireland, 
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either in a civil or military capacity, or old Iriſh chieftains or 
captains; and among this laſt claſs were included even thoſe 
vrho had been formerly engaged in rebellions againſt the Eng- 
liſh government. —Inſtead of intermixing the Engliſh and Iriſh, 
which had been found by experience to produce hatred and 
animoſity, it was now determined to keep them as much {2 
parate as poffible. A great error committed by the firſt = 
Wiſh "-ttlers was now alſo corrected; for theſe, on their firit 
arrival, having been captivated with the beauty of the open 
country, took pofſeſh on of it, and erected their fortreſſes and 
caſtles there, forcing the natives into the more woody and 
inacceſſible parts, where they lived without agriculture, and 
increaſed in the barbarity of their manners. The northern 
- Iriſh were therefore, by the new regulations, removed to 
the more open and acceſſible parts of the iſland, where they 
were obliged to apply themſelves to agriculture and other uſe- 
ful arts; and as great inconveniences had been found to ariſe 
from enormous grants of lands to particular perſons, the 
| | quantities were now reſtricted from one to 200 acres. The 
church lands were alſo reſtored, and every method taken to 
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inſtruct the people, and recover them from the lamentable 
ſtate of ignorance, in which they were iminerſed. 

TH1s excellent plan, however, was much better laid down 
than executed. The avarice of the landholders pr ompted 
them to prefer the native Iriſh, who offered higher rents to 
the Britiſh tenants; and thus were theſe barbarians introduced 
into places from whence it had been reſolved to keep them 
out. The bad effects of this were felt in the time of Charles 
I. when the enthuſiaſm of Popiſh ſuperſtition, joined to the 
native barbarity of theſe ſavages, produced a moſt dreadful 
maſſacre of the proteſtants, attended with circumſtances of 
the molt ſhocking cruelty. This dreadful rebellion continued 
for ten years, the affairs of Britain being at that time in ſuch 
a ſituation, that no care could be taken of Ireland. The 
country was therefore once more reduced to the ſame deplo- 
rable ſtate in which it had for ſo many ages remained. How- 
ever, it recovered itſelf in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles IT. and James IT. On the expulſion of James a new 
ſcene of confuſion enſued by an unſucceſsful attenipt of the 
exiled Monarch to conquer that kingdom. Since that time the 
iſland of Ireland has begun to flouriſh, and will undoubtedly, 
in a ſhort time, become an opulent country; thorgh even yet, 
it is far from being in ſuch a ſtat» of improyement as England, 
or even Scotland. Here the common people are ſaid to be op- 
preſſed in the moſt ſcandalous manner, which, no doubt, ener- 
vates and produces in them ſtupidity and indolence, which 
are almoſt conſtantly the effects of oppreſſion on the human 
mind. From this cauſe it is ſuppoſed that the produce of Ire- 
land, either in corn or cattle, is not above two thirds of what 
it might be if properly cultivated. | 

IRELAND, in its preſent ſtate, is divided into four pro- 
vinces, viz. Ulſter, Leinſter, Munſter, and Connaught. The 
inhabitants were lately computed at. about three millions, but 
it is thought that the iſland muſt have been formerly inuch 
better peopled than at prefent ; as there are marks of agri- 

culture, and even ſome traces of towns to be met with in 
places that are now totally deſolate. The manner in which 
ihe common people live is miſerable and dirty to the laſt de- 
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gree, inſomuch that Sir William Petty calculated no fewer 
than 160,000 cabins in the iſland without even the conveni- 
ence of chimneys. In England the meaneſt cottager is ſaid to 
be better fed, lodged, arid dreſſed, than the moſt opulent Iriſh 
farmers; who, it ſeems, are ſcarce acquainted with any of 
the other pleaſures in life than that of intoxicating themſelves 
with aqua vitz. This monſtrous oppreſſion cannot but have 
a great effect on the national character, and even the perſonal 
appearance of the common people; and hence, though thoſe 
of better ſtations are fully as tall as the people of either Scot- 
land or England, the ſize of the commonalty of Ireland is con- 
ſiderably inferior to both. Miſerable and oppreſſed, however, 
as too many of the people are, a native of Britain will in ge- 

neral find as much civility among them as among thoſe of a ſe 
milar claſs in his own country. 


The HEBRIDES, or WESTERN ISLANDS 
of SCOTLAND. 


THESE iſlands lie between the 55th and 59th degrees of 
north latitude, and are ſuppoſed to be about 300 in number, 
ſome of the molt remarkable of which we ſhall particularly 
deſcribe. 

1. LEWIS, fo called from LEO, ſignifying water ſtag- 
nating, on the ſurface of the ground, lies to the north-weſt of 
Scotiand, and belongs to the ſhire of Roſs. Its length from 
north to ſouth is not leſs than 1co miles, but its breadth is 
very diſproportionate; being only 14 miles where broadeſt, 
and in ſome places not above three. Being interfeted by nar- 
row channels, however, in ſeveral places, it thus properly 
conſiſts of ſeveral iſlands, of which that properly called Lewis 
is only 36 miles long, and from ro to 14 in breadth. The air 
is cold and moiſt, as may naturally be expected of all ſmall 
illands lying expoſed to the vapours raiſed from the great At- 
lantic Ocean, without any land to interrupt them till we 
come to the coaſt of America. The coaſt abounds with con- 
venient bays and harbours, and there are ſeveral lakes on tie 
Hand abounding with trouts and eels, and there are like wiſe 

ſome 
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ſome rivers abounding with ſalmon. A great many ſeals and 
otters take ſhelter in the numerous caves tv be met with on 
the coaſt of this iſland, and there are plenty of cod and ling 
caught in the adjacent ſeas. The whales, however, are ſaid 
much to embaraſs the fiſhers, and ſometimes to overturn their 
boats. Theſe are likewiſe an object to the natives, who fre- 
quently purſue them till one is driven up into a bay, and mor- 


tally wounded ; on which he runs aſhore, and the reſt follow - - 


ins the track of his blood, are ſaid likewiſe to run aſhore and 
kill themſelves. The young ones are eaten by the natives, who 
call their fleſh /ea-por k.—Vait humbers of ſhell fiſh are alſo 
found among the rocks. particularly thoſe called ſpots, of 
which ſuch numbers are ſometimes caſt aſhore, that they in- 
fe& the atmoſphere with their ſmell, and make the adjacent 
places unwholeſome ; which the inhabitants ſay happens once 
in ſeven years.—A great quantity of ſmall coral, about fix 
inches long, and the thickneſs of a gooſe's quill, is likewiſe to 
be met with; and in ſome rivers pearl muſcles are to be met 
with. : 

THE ſoil of this iſland is generally ſandy, intermixed with 
ſome heaths, and in ſome places black, and others a fine red 
clay, of which the inhabitants make veſſels to hold their beer, 
prefering them to wooden barrels. Of the ſame material; 
alſo they make veſſels to boil their meat. What parts of the 
country are fit for tillage, they dig with the ſpade, manuring 
it with ſea-ware and ſoot, uſing ſmall harrows with wooden 
teeth, which are drawn by a man. The country produces 
plenty of oats, bariey, and rye, as well as fla c and hemp.— 
They are well {killed in the preparation and diſtillation of 
malt for ſpirits, of which they drink largely. 

ON this iſland the cattle are univerſally ſmaller than on the 
oppoſite coaſt of Scotland; but they are very prolific, and 
the beef is commonly good. In one part of the ifland called 
the Foreſt by the natives, (although ia truth it conſiſts only of 
mountains with valleys between them, there being no wood on 
the iſland) there are plenty of deer, which in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon feed on their natural paſture among the mountains, and 
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and in winter on ſea-ware. Among theſe mountains allo con- 
ſiderable numbers of black-cattle and ſheep are reared. 

THE natives of Lewis are generally ingenious and have a 

quick apprehenſion ; ; with a mechanical genius, and are great 
lovers of poetry and muſic, They are alſo very dextrous at 
the exerciſes of (wimming, archery, . or leaping, &c. 
and are very ſtout able 1eamen. 
In this iſland are ſome remarkable druidic monuments, par- 
ticularly one mentioned by Mr Martin at a village called 
Claſſerneſs. It conſiſts of 39 ſtones ſix, or ſeven feet high, ſet 
up in the form oi an avenue eight feet broad, and the ſtones 
ſix feet diſtant from each other. A ſtone is ſet up at the en; 
trance of the avenue, and at the ſouth end there is Joined to 
this range a circle of twelve ſtones of equal height with the o- 
ther 39, and placed at fimilar diſtances ; with one of 13 feet 
high in the middle. Four others ſtand in the fame manner on 
the eaſt and ſonth ſides. Here tradition informs us, that the 
druid harangued the people, ſtanding at the large ſtone in the 
centre. ER | 

2. SMALL ISLANDS Adjacent to LEwis.—At a ſmall 
diſtance from the northweſt point of Lewis called A oropi 
Point! lies the land of PIGMIES ; ; ſo called from a tradition 
that it was formerly inhabited by a race of men below the 
viſual fze of the human race; and in confirmation of this tra- 
dition it is ſaid, that bones are ſometimes dug up here of a 
very dirunutive Iz2, but greatly reſembing thoſe of mankind. 
T his iſland does not exceed two miles in length and one in 
breadth. | 

To the ſouth-welt of the idand of Pigmies at about the diſ- 
tance of about 20 miles lie the FLANNAN [/lands. They are 
ſix in number, and the largeſt of them has the ruins of a chapel 
ded! -eted to St Flannan. They maintain ſome ſeep, but are 
anuually viſited by the inhabitants of Lewis on account of the 
great quantity of ſea fowls which frequent them, and make 
their neſts there. 

BETWIXT the Flannan iflands and the main land of Lewis, 
lie the {mall of iſlands of Fladda, Garve. Bernera major about 
four miles in length and two in breadch, and cho ge minor 
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about half that ze. The larger of the Bernera iſlands is 


inhabited, but the ſmaller uſed only for paſturage. The tides 


about this iſland are very remarkable. Mr Martin relates 
that about the end of the laſt century a very extraordinary 
ebb happened there about the time of the vernal equinox. 
The ſea then retiring to an unuſual diſtance, a ſtone wall was 
diſcovered about 40 yards in length, and five, fix, or ſeven 
feet high in different places. The natives had no tradition 
concerning it. Farther to the ſouth is the ſmall iſland of Ri- 
liſay, and ſome others of inconſiderable extent. 


ON the eaſt ſide of Lewis properly ſo called, is the ifland 
of S:zant, St Mary's, and another ſmall one ſeparated from the 


reſt only at ſpring tides. The largeſt iſland is fruitful in corn 
and graſs. It is inacceſſible on all ſides, excepting one narrow 


place of landing, and this ſomewhat reſembling a rugged ſtair- 


caſe, though the cows which feed on the ifland are driven up 
and down it. A blue ſtone is mentioned in this ifland which 


when moiſt 1s quite ſoft, and capable of taking any form, but. 


when dry is exceedingly hard, and is thus applicable to many 
valuable purpoſes. 


To the north-eaſt of Lewis, at the Iifiance of about 20 


leagues, lies the ſolitary iſland of Rona, only a mile in length 


and half as much in breadth. However it has a hill of conſi- 
derable height, which in a fine ſummer day may be ſeen from 
Lewis. This iſland was formerly inhabited by an harmleſs 
ſimple people entirely ignorant of thoſe vices which abound 
among the reſt of mankind. They knew nothing of-gold or {il- 
yer ; dealing only in the way of barter ; nor did they concern 
themſelves with any of their fellow creatures, excepting the 
inhabitants of the iſland of Lewis. Thus ſequeſtered from the 


world, and their ideas limited by the few objects which. they 


had been accuſtomed to behold, theſe poor people would ex- 
preſs all that aukward ſurpriſe and timidity which is common- 
ly obſerved among the uncivilized part of mankind on being in- 
troduced to we ſociety of others. One of them having by ſome 
accident been tranſported into the ſhire of Roſs, aud being in 
the houſe of Sir Alexander M*Kenzie, was ſo much aſtoniſhed 


* 
he 


at the noiſe of people walking up ſtairs above his head, that 
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he fell to the ground, thinking the houſe was coming down a. 
bout his ears. Towards the end of the laſt century, a ſwarm 
of rats, nobody knew how, or from whence, entered this 
| iſland, and in a ſhort time devoured all the corn. Soon after 
the inhabitants were robbed of their bull ; and thus, with the 
want of ſupplies from Lewis for a year, the whole inhabitants 

; periſhed by famine. Another colony, however, was quickly 
ſent, who {till remain, and poſſeſs a great ſhare of the innocence 
and ſimplicity of their predecefſors—About twelve miles to the 
eaſtward of Rona lies the rock of Souliſker, remarkable for 
the great numbers of ſex fowl which breed upon it, and for 
which it is frequented by the inhabitants of the neareſt iſlands. 
3. HARRIES is the ſouthera diviſion of Lewis, being ſepa- 
rated from it only by a narrow channel; and is itſelf divided 
into north and ſouth. The air and ſoil are very much the ſame 
with thoſe of Lewis, arid like it abounds with freſh water lakes 
and rivers, well ſtored with fiſh. There are ſeveral remark- 
able caves in the iſland, ſome of which appear, in former 
times, to have been places of defence. The largeſt and bet 
fortified by nature is fituated in the middle of a rock in an high 

Hill called U/weal. The paſſage leading to it is ſo narrow, 
that only one man can enter at a time; ſo that here a ſingle 
perſon could hold out againſt an army. It is big enough to 
contain 50 people in the inſide, and has two ſprings in it. It 
produces plenty of cattle, and deer in great abundance are to 
be met with on the mountains. Here are two kinds of Eagles; 
one very large and deſtructive to fawns, ſheep and lambs ; the 
other conſiderably leſs, ſhaped like a hawk, and peculiarly 
troubleſome to the deer. The rats were ſome time ago ſo 
extremely numerous in this iſland, anddevoured the corn, &c. 
to ſuch a degree, that ſome general calamity ſeemed ready to 
enſue. To deſtroy thefe vermin the natives kept a great num- 


ber of cats, but the former overpowered them by their num- 
bers, until at laſt one found that warm milk given to his cats 
after every encounter, was an effectual reſtorative of their 
fiirength ; which being generally practiſed throughout the 
anc, it was at laſt finally cleared of theſe troubleſome gueſts. 
ON 


©< 


1 

ON the weſt coaſt of Harries are found a variety of curious 
ſhells of various colours, and great quantities of cuttle-fiſh 
bone is met with in the ſand. Some ſinall quantity of Amber- 
greaſe has alſo been met with on the coaſt of Bernera lying 
to the ſouthward of this ifland. : : 

4. SMALL ISLANDS Adjacent to HARRIES. The moſt 
remarkable of theſe is the iſland of Bernera about five miles in 
circumference, and fix to the ſouth of Harries. The ſoil is 
ſandy, but exceedingly fruitful in barley, when the ſeaſon hap- 
pens to be as moilt as is requiſite for the ground ; inſomuch. 
that it will ſometimes yield from 20 to 30 fold. The ground 
is dug up with ſpades, which is univerſally found to produce 
better crops then when tilled with the plough. In ſummer 
the iſland, excepting the corn fields, is all covered over with 


daiſie and clover, and in one place for about a mile, rhe graſs 
is ſtrangely intermixed with a plant exactly reſembing that 
which grows in the ſea and is called //ake. Some of this plant 
is likewiſe to be met with on the tops of the mountains 

in Harries. h 
Tux moſt remarkable particular in the natural hiſtory of 
this iſland is the {ſtrange reciprocation of the tides, very dif- 
ferent from what they are in other places, and of which we 
have the following account by Sir Robert Murray, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions.—“ At the eaſt end of this iſle there 
js a ſtrange reciprocation of the flux and reflux of the fea. 
© There is another no leſs remarkable upon the weſt ſide of 
„the Long iſland. The tides which come from the ſouth- 
« weſt run along the coaſt northward, ſo that during the or- 
« dinary courſe of the tides the flood runs eaſt in the Firth 
« where Bernera lies, and the ebb weſt ; and thus the ſea ebbs 
&« and flows orderly ſome four days before the full and change, 
and as long after; (the ordinary ſpring tides riſing 14 or 15 
feet upright, and all the reſt proportionably, as in other 
places) but afterwards, for four days before the quarter- 
** moons, there is always a great and ſingular variation. For 
© then, (a ſoutherly moon making the full ſea) the courſe of 
the tide being eaſtward when it begins to flow, which is 
* half an hour after nine o'clock, it not only continues ſo 
fer 
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{« for about half an hour after three in the afternoon, that 
{© it is high water, but after it begins to ebb, the current runs 
on ſtill eaſtward during the whole ebb ; ſo that it runs eat. 
„ ward for twelve hours together. But then at night, when 
&« jt begins to flow, the current turns and runs weſtward all 
&« night for 12 hours more, as it did eaſtward the day before ; 
and thus the reciprocations continue, one flood and one ebb 
running 12 hours eaſtward, and another 12 hours weſtward, 
& till four days before the full and new moon; and then they 
© reſume their ordinary regular courſe, running eaſt during 
& the ſix hours of flood, and welt during the fix of ebb.” 
ABOUT one mile north of the iſland of Bernera lies that 
of PAPAY, whoſe ſoil and produce is much the ſame with 
that of the former. It i is only three miles round, with a hill 
in the middle ; but it ſeems that the ſea has made conliderab e 
encroachments upon it, as the weitern part of the coaſt dif. 
covers at low water ſeveral trees, which have in former times 


* 


grown there; whence this is called the wooden harbour. Mr 
Martin informs us, that the ſteward of St Kilda, who lives on 
Papay, was accuſtomed in time of a ſtorm to tie to the end 


of his cable a bundle of puddings made of the fat of ſea-pork, 


which ſmoothed the ſurface of the water, and prevented the 
waves from breaking. This property which oil and fat has of 
ſmoothing the ſurface of water, has lately been publiſhed, and 


particularly explained by Dr Franklin, and indeed it ſeems 


ſurprizing that no attempts have been made to aſcertain the 
uſefulneſs of this property, by uſing 8 in caſes of real danger 
at ſea. 

OTHER iſlands with which Harries k ſurrounded, are Ga/- 
ker, Scarp, Quedam, and Hermetra. Theſe all afford ex- 
cellent paſture for cattle, and ſome of them are fruitful in 
corn. On Quedam, it is ſaid, that mice will not live; and 
that there js a vein of adamant in the point of one of its rocks. 

NORTH UIST, which lies to the ſouthward of Harries, 
ſeparated by a channel of about nine miles over, is ſomewhat 


more conſiderable, being about 3o miles in circumference. The 
eaſt ſide is mountainous, covered with heath, and fitter for 
paſturage than cultivation; but the weſtern part is arable, 

. | | and 


EN 

and produces grain in plenty yielding from 10 to 30 fold in 
a favourable ſeaſon, and when manured with ſea-ware. Here 
the inhabitants make uſe of the ptough as well as the ſpade. 
Their ordinary plough is draw: by four horſes, but they have 
a ſmall one called ri/?le, that is a cleaver, or which divides 
any thing ; its coulter is in the form of a ſickle, and it is drawn 
ſometimes by one, and ſometimes by two horſes, according 
to the nature of the ground. The uſe of this ſmall plough 


is to draw a deep line in the ground, in order to facilitate the 
progreſs of the large one, which otherwiſe would be much 


retarded by the roots of the graſs called Bent, which are very 


ſtrong, and lie deep in the ground. The little plow 1 is like- 
wiſe uſed to facilitate the digging with the ſpade, as well as 
ploughing. 

LOCH MADDY is ſituated in this illand, about five miles 
to the ſouthward of Hermetra, and has its name from three 
rocks on its ſouth ſide, on which grow plenty of large muſcles, 
called nadie s. It forms a moſt capacious harbour, capable of 
containing ſome hundreds of veſſels of any burden, and has 
ſeveral ilands within it, which contribute greatly to its ſecu- 
rity. It is divided into two part ts; the moſt northerly called 
Loch Partan, and the other Loch Maddy. Mr Martin in- 
forms us, that, from the middle of the laſt to the beginning of 
the preſent century, this loch had been famous for the vaſt 
quantities of herrings caught in it; no fewer than 400 ſail of 
veſſels having been annually loaded with them from it. Here 
the Engliſh formerly attempted to eſtabliſh a kind of magazine 
for the herring fiſhery, which they deſigned to puſh to great 
extent, and King Charles I. was to have a ſhare ; but by 
reaſon of the troubles which took place in his time, the de- 
Ggn was dropped. The place, however, ſtill affords vaſt 
quantities of fiſh, and the ſoil about it abounds in turf and 
peat, which would make excellent fuel, and has alſo great 
plenty of freſh water. Here the oyſters are of ſuch a ſize, that 
they require to be cut in ſeveral pieces before they are 
eaten. —This iſland likewiſe has a multitude of freſh water 
lakes, which our author tells us he has endeayoured to num- 
ber, but in vain, on account of the intricate manner in which 
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* they are diſpoſed.— North Uiſt is alſo ſurrounded with many 


ſmal! iſlands, but which contain nothing remarkable, and what 
has been already ſaid may be accounted a general deſcription 
of them all. | 

SOUTH UIST is about 21 miles in length, and three or 
four in breadth. It very much reſembles North Uiſt in its 
ſoil and production, and even in the external appearance of 
the country ; being mountainous and heathy on the eaſt, but 
plain and arable on the weſt. It likewiſe abounds in freſh 
water lakès, which have plenty of trouts and eels, but do a 
conſiderable deal of damage to the arable ground, by over- 
flowing it in the winter. About four miles from the ſouth- 
eaſt end of this iſland is Lock Eynord, a kind of gulf, reach- 
ing ſeveral miles to the weſt. It has a narrow entry, which 
makes a violent current, apt to drive veſſels upon a rock that 
ſtands juſt withinit; and upon this rock a frigatewas wrecked, 
which Oliver Cromwel had ſent to reduce the natives to obe- 
dience. On the weſtern coaſt ambergreaſe has been frequently 
found. —The inhabitants of this iſland are ſaid to be remark- 
able for their longevity.—A ſmall iſland near Eriſea, in the 
neighbourhood, was covered with heath, but Mr Martin tells 
us the ground threw it all up from the root, ſo that not a 
ſingle plant remained. | 

5. Paſſing by the ſmall iſlands of Barray, Kiſinul, &c. which 
afford nothing of any conſequence, we come now to that of 
SKYE, the moſt confiderable of all the Hebrides. It takes its 
name, in the Gallic Sh;nachr, from its two oppoſite northern 
protuberances, thought to reſemble two wings. It is ſeparated 
on the eaſt from Scotland by a very narrow channel, but its 
weſtern part is at a conſiderable diſtance from Lewis. It is 


notleſs than 40 miles in length, from 20 to 3o in breadth, and 


almoſt an hundred in circumference. The whole iſland is very 
high ground, and there are ſeven high mountains near each 
other, almoſt in the centre. The foil on the mountains is 
generally black, though there are ſome parts of a red colour, 
which they derive from iron. The arable ground is for the 
moſt part biack, yet affords clay in ſome places, blue, red, 
and white; and in one or two places they have fuller's earth. 
| | At 
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feel and cut like ſoft tallow. 
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At the villages of Bowe and Glenmore are two forts of very 
fine earth, the one red, and the other white, both of which 
Other places afford the fineſt 
white marl, and of an excellent quality. —At a village called 
Sartle are black and white marcaſites, reſembling filver ore; 
where are alſo ſtones that have the appearance of nut megs, 

and many rivulets here afford variegated ſtones of all colours, 
and ſome of a purple colour flow down from the mountains 
after rain. At a place called Apples-glen, near Loch-Fallart, 
are found pieces of agate of different ſizes and colours, ſome 
green, others blue; but all ſtriking fire as well as flint, and 
Mr Martin mentions one which, from its ſhape and fize, was 
naturally fitted for a ſword-handle. 

CRYSTAL is found invarious places, of different ſizes, ſhapes 
and colours; ſome hexangula r, and ſome of a purple colour. 
The village called Torrin in Strath affords a great deal of good 
black and white marble ; in other places are quarries of ex- 
cellent free ſtone ; and in Strath and Trotterneſs is limeſtone 
in great abundance. In ſome banks of clay on the eaſt coaſt 
are found the Lapis Ceraunius or Cornua Ammonis, which are 
of different ſhapes and ſizes. Some of the breadth of a crown 
piece, bear an impreſſion reſembling the figure of the Sun. 
Some are as big as a man's finger, in the form of a ſemicircie, 
and furrowed on the inner ſide; others are leſs, and have fur- 
rows of a yellow colour on both ſides.— Many other mi- 
nerals are likewiſe to be met with, of which the ſtones on 
which the Corkir grows are perhaps the moſt valuable. This 
dyes a good crimſon colour; being firſt dryed and ground to 
powder, then ſteeped in urine, and the veſſel well ſecured 
from air ; in three weeks it is ready to boil with the yarn that 
is to be dyed. This Cor ir is white, and thinner than any of 
the other white moſſes which grows upon ſtones. Another 
coarſer ſtuff is called Craſti! ; it is of a dark colour, and the 
dye that it produces is inferior to the other. 

THE iſland of Skye is excellently provided with bays and 
harbours ; the ſouth peninſula called Oronſa has an excellent 
place for anchorage, but about three miles to the eaſtward, is 
a ſmall rock only viſible at half low water, but whieh may be 
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avoided by ſteering through the middle of the water. About 
a leagne more eaſterly on the ſame coaſt is an anchorage pretty 
near the ſhore ; and within leſs than a raile further is the nar. 
row ſound called Kyle ; in order to paſs which it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for ſuch as are northward bound to have recourſe to 
the tide of flood ; for no wind is able to carry a veſſel againſt 
the current at any other time ; and the contrary is to be ob- 
ſerved by veſſels coming from the north. There are ſeveral 
other rocks in this channel beſides that already mentioned ; but 
all of them may be avoided by keeping the middle of it. 
Tu mountains in the iſland of Skye are of a conſiderable 
height ; and on ſome the tops are covered wich ſnow all the 
year round ; the tops of others are covered with ſand, which 
the rains waſh down in great quantities. All of them abound 
with heath and graſs, which afford goodl paſturage for cattle 
and ſheep. The higheſt is named Quillin, and is ſaid to be 
che cauſe of much rain by breaking the clouds that hover over 
it. There is a high ridge of one continued mountain for more 
than 15 miles, running along the middle of the eaſt wing of 
Skye called Trotterneſs, of which the part that overhangs the 
ſea is ſaced with a ſteep rock. 

THE arable ground is generally in the vallies betwixt the 
mountains, and which have always a river running through 
the middle. The' ſoil is extremely fertile, inſomuch, that 
ſome places are ſaid to produce conſtant crops without manure 
for 40 years. When manured with ſea ware the general pro- 
duce is from 20 to 30 fold, and inſtances are even recorded of 
100 fold produce. - 

SKE abounds with rivers, all of which afford fim of difier- 
ent kinds. Some abound with ſalmon, and ſome with the black 
muſcles which produce pearl. There are alſo a great many. 
freſh water lakes, the largeſt of which is called after St Co- 
lumbus on account of the chapei dedicated to that ſaint, which 
ſtands on an iſland in the middle. —The bays and places of an- 
chorage on the coaſt abound with many kinds of fiſh particu- 
larly ſhell-fiſh ; and the Kyle of Scalpa in particular yields 
oyſters in ſuch plenty, that a ſpring-tide of ebb has been 
known to leave 15 or,20 horſe loads, The ſands on the coalt 
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of Bornſhill village yields muſcles in ſo great quantity as arg 
ſufficient to maintain 60 perſons per day. 

THERE are many caves in Skye, one of which is ſaid to be 
ſeven miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and another upwards 
of a mile. In this laſt it is ſaid that a bag-piper entered with 
a view to explore it, and as ſoon as he went in began to blow 
his pipe, but never returned to give an account of his journey. 
From the roofs of ſome, water of a petrifying quality continu- 
ally drops, which congeals on falling to the ground, or forms 
a kind of Icicles hanging from the top. 

THIS iſland produces abundance of horſes, cows, and hogs 
all of which are expoſed to the rigour of the ſeaſons; the 
horſes bear this treatment tolerably well, but the cows for 
want of food become mere ſkeletons in the ſpring, ſo that 
they cannot riſe without aſſiſtance. In this extremity they 
often feed upon Alga Marina, or ſea ware; and they can ex- 
actly diſtinguiſh the tide of ebb from that of flood, and this 
whether they be within view of the ſea or not. 

In the iſlands already deſcribed there are ſcarce any venom- 
ous creatures to be met with, excepting one little kind of a 
viper, and of theſe there are but very few ; but in Skye there 
are conſiderable numbers of large ſerpents, ſome of them very 
poiſonous. "They are principally of three kinds, of which the 
moſt poiſonous is the black and white ſpotted ; the yellow ſer- 
pent is ſmaller in ſize, and likewiſe leſs venomous, and the 
little brown ſerpent is the leaſt dangerous of them all. The 
other animals are common to this with the iſlands already deſ- 
cribed. | 
Tux moſt remarkable of the inferior iſlands ſurrounding 
Skye are Raſay and Fladda-Chuan or Fladda of the ocean. In 
the former is a ſpring running down the face of a rock, which 
| petrifies into a white ſubſtance, of which very fine lime, and 
in great quantity is made ; there are alſo many caves which 


ſerve to lodge ſeveral families who reſort thither in ſummer 2 
for paſturing their cattle.—The latter is much frequented for 


its plenty of fiſh of all kinds. Here are alſo ſome very large 
whales, which purſue the other fiſh. A flock of plovers of 
near 2000 arrive here from Skye every year in September, 
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and return again in April.—Six or ſeven rocks lie at a muſ- 
ket ſhots diſtance from the ſouth eaſt ſide of this iſland. That 
which lies moſt to the eaſtward is a ſtrong natural fortreſs, 
and called Bord Cruin, or the Round Table, from its round 
form. It is about 300 paces in circumference, flat on the top, 
and has a deep well within it. The ſides are ſteep precipices 
ſo that there is only one landing place, and that ſo narrow, 
that one man, without danger to himſelf might reſiſt an army. 
— About a mile and a half to the ſouthward of this rock lies 
another which affords a great quantity of ſcurvy graſs of ex- 
cellent quality, and which is eaten as a medicinal herb by the | 
people of the adjacent iſlands.—In ſome of the other ſmall 
iſlands, red currents grow naturally, which are ſuppoſed to 
have been originally brought thither by birds. 

Tux climate of Skye is cold and moiſt, the ſouth-weſt wind 
blowing over a vaſt tract of ſea brings abundance of rain ; but 
the eaſt wind blowing over the northern part of Scotland 
brings fair weather, which holds good alſo in the other weſtern 
iſles. The north wind is very cold, and deſtructive both to 
corn and graſs. 

6. EGG lies to the ſouth of Skye about 12 miles, is about 
three miles in length, one and an half in breadth, and nine in 
circumference. It is rocky and mountainous on the weſt, but 
plain and arable on the eaſt. It has a mountain with a natural 
rocky fort on the ſouth-eaſt, with a freſh water lake in the 
middle. On the ſouth-weſt ſide is a cave capable of contain- 
| ing ſeveral hundreds of people, and the whole coaſt on the 
north ſide is a quarry of ſoft white ſtone, with ſome caves 
in it. 

7. RUM is about the ſame diſtance from Sliye with the 
former, but ſomething more to the weſtward. It is about 
fire miles in length, and three in breadth, and has ſome wood 
on the northern extremity. Like the others, it has many 
caves, and produces a conſiderable | number of deer, who 
graze among the mountains. 

3. MUCK is ſituated a little to the ſouth-weſt of Rum, and 
is about four milesin circ — bein entirely ſurrounded 
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with rocks. It is fruitful in corn and graſs and is (aid to pro- 
duce excellent hawks. 

9. CANNAY lies about half a mile from Rum, and is about, 
two miles long, and one broad, being almoſt furrounded with 
rocks. —It has a hill in the northern part which diſorders the 
magnetical needle. Martin informs us, that on laying a com- 
paſs on the ſtony ground near it, the needle went ſwiftly roun 


for many times, and at laſt ſettled due eaſt and weſt, inſtead 


of ſouth and north. 


19. COLL lies about 24 miles to the ſouth of Cattery: and 
is ten miles long, and three in breadth, being moſtly compoſed 
of little hills covered with heath, but the northern parts ars 
plain and arable. On the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of this iſland are a 
train of rocks, called the Cairn of Coll, remarkable for the 
deſtruction of ſailors. Martin remarks, that this iſland pro- 
duces more boys than girls, and the following more girls than 
boys. 

11. TIREY is fituated about eight leagues to the weſt of 
Jona, and about a mile and a half to the ſouth-weſt of Coll. 
It is low and mooriſh, which makes it unwholeſome, and ſub- 
jets the inhabitants to agues; but it is remarkable for its ine 
8 in corn. It is four miles in length. 

2. JONA, or I-COLUM. KIL, is the moſt celebrated of 
at the Hebrides, on account of irs being the reſidence of St 
Columbus, or Columba, who came hither from Ireland. Tt 
is about two miles long, and one broad, and lies to the eaſt- 
ward © Tirey. One end of it is rocky and barren, the other 
arable and fruitful. Columba having converted the northern 
Pitts by his preaching, their King is ſaid to have beſtowed 
upon him this ifland, where he erected two churches, and two 
monaſteries, and inſtituted a ſeminary that ſoon became 
famous for learning and ſanity. Theſe foundations were 
largely endowed by the Kings of Scotland, and Lords of the 
iſles; the church of Jona became the cathedral of the Biſhop 
of the iſles, and on account of its ſuppoſed ſanctity became the 
burying place of kings, heroes, and church- men. It ſtill con- 
tains many ſtately remains of its former grandeur, but our 
limits will not allow us to enter into particulars. 
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t3. MULL is an iſland of very conſiderable extent, being 
24 miles long, and as many broad. It lies to the weſtward of 
the coaſt of Lochaber, Swe- nard, and Moydart, from which 
it is ſeparated only by a channel of a mile and an half in 
breadth. It has a great ridge of mountains about the middle, 
one of which is very high, and has therefore got the name of 
Bein Vore, or high mountain, and may be ſeen from all the 
' weſtern ifles, as woll as a great way into Scotland. It is fruit. 
ful in corn and graſs, but has no wood. On the weſt fide are 
found the black and white Indian nuts. The ifland is infeſted 
with the ſame kind of n mentioned in the deſcription 
of Skye. 

14. COLLONSAY is about four miles long, and one broad; 
the ſoil brown and ſandy on the coaſt, and in the middle heathy 
and rocky, ſo that it yields but very ſcanty Crops. 

15. ORONSAY is ſeparated from the former only at the 
| tide of flood, is four miles in circumference, but plain, arable, 
and fruitful. Here are many veltiges of the St Columbus 
of Jona. | 

16. JURA lies 3 to Knapdale, in Argyleſhire, and 
is the moſt rugged of all the Hebrides. It is ſuppoſed to be 
34 miles long, and 10 broad. It is compoſed principally of 
vaſt mountains, quite naked, and without a poſſibility of cul- 
tivation. Some of the ſouthern and weſtern ſides only are im- 
proveable, and in good ſeaſons produce as much as is ſufficient 
for the whole ifland. Here the inhabitants have a method of 
preparing an acid for punch from the berries of the mountain 
- aſh, and likewiſe of diſtilling a ſpirit from them. They make 
uſe of ſeveral native dyes; the tops of hegth ſupply them with 
a yellow, the roots of the white water-lily with a dark brown, 
the root of the yellow water-iris with a black, and the galium 
verum, u of the iſlanders, with a red, not inferior to mad- 
der. —The people of this iſland, as well as ſome of the other 
weſtern iſles, are infeſted with a worm which they call the 
fillan. It is as {lender as a thread, ſcarce an inch in length, 
but inſinuating itſelf under the (kin, produces great pain and 
ſwelling. It is removed by a poultice of cheeſe and honey. 

| Or 
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Or the mountains of Jura, thoſe called the Pays are the 
moſt remarkable. There are three of them, the higheſt of 
which Mr Pennant aſcended in his late viſit to that iſland. Ar 
the bottom, and for ſome way up, it is compoſed of vaſt 
ſtones covered with moſs; but as he aſcended they became 
bare, and unconneRed with each other. The whole, he ſays, 
ſeems a velt cairn, erected by the ſons of Saturn. The beauty 
of the proſpect on the top made amends for the trouble he 
had taken in rhe aſcent. Jura itſelf, and the iſland of Ilay, 
appeared extended like a map under his fcet ; beyond that, the 
north of Ireland, with two other iſlands to the eaſt; Kintyre, 
Arran, and the Frith of Clyde, bounded by Ayrſhire. To 
tae north-eait a vaſt tract of country was viſible as far as Ben 
Lomond, and the iſle of Skarha, a ſmall iſle to the northward 
of ura. To the weſtward were ſeen Collonſay, Oronſay, 


Tirey, and Coll. The ſtones of this mountain are white, with 


many cryſtalline kernels, of the colour of Amethylts; the 
other ſtones of the iſland are of an aſni- coloured flate, with 
many veins of red intermixed. Mr Pennant did not meaſure 
the height of this mountain, but Mr (now Sir Joſeph) Banks 
found that of the ſecond pap to be 2,359 feet, which, how- 
ever, is far inferior to the height of the other. 

BETWEEN the north end of Jura and the ſmall iſland of 
Scarba is a dangerous whirlpook called Cory Brekaz, about a 
mile ia breadth, whoſe impetuoſity is not to be matched in 


any part of. the Britiſh ſeas. The ſea begins with the tide of 


flood to ferment and agitate itſelf in ſuch a manner as to re- 
ſemble the boiling of a huge chaidron, which increaſes gradu- 
ally until it riſes like pyramids, ſpouting up immediately after 
as high as the malt of an ordinary veſſel, with a conſiderable 
report. During this time the ſea is all covered with foam, and 
the white waves run two leagues with the wind before they 
break. The agitation continues violent from the beginning of 
the tide till it is more than half flood, when it decreaſes gra- 
dually until it has ebbed about half an hour, but continues to 
boil till within an hour df low water. Notwithſtanding this 
valt ferment, however, which brings up the ſmalleſt ſhell-fiſh 


ſrom the ground, the ſmalleſt boats may croſs the gulf at the 
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laſt hour of the tide of flood, and the laſt of the tide of ebb. 
— The whirlpool has its name from Brekan, ſaid to be ſon to 
the King of Denmark, who was wrecked in this place. 

17. ILA lies ou the ſouth-welt ſide of Jura, from which it 
is ſeparated by a narrow channel, extending 24 miles in 
length, and 18 in breadth On the eaſt fide it is full of moun- 
tains, covered with heath, but to the ſouchward it is tolerably 
well cultivated. The air is leſs ſalubrious than in Jura, as 
the iſland lies more low and marſhy, though the iſlands enjoy a 
tolerable ſhare of health. In ſome parts the inhabitants have 
great plenty of limeſtone, and there are lead mines worked in 
three different places. Like others of the Hebrides, the iſland 
is well ſtored with rivers and freſh water lakes, abounding 
with fiſh. In the middle is a lake, named Finlagan, three 
miles in circumference, having an iſland of the ſame name in 
the centre. —There is only one harbour, named Lochdale, in 
the whole iſland. On the weſt of Iſla are many ſmall iſlands, 
and it is pretended that there is ons of four miles in length 
about 3o leagues to the ſouth-weſt. Tt was diſcovered by an 
Fngliih ſhip-maſter, who found it low and flat, with a ſmall 
river running through the middle. It was covered with long 
craſs, and on each fide of the river were great numbers of fiſh 
bones. Many ſeals lay baſking on the rocks, and the clit; 
were covered with ſea fowl. Finding a number of planks and 
boards, which the ſea had caſt aſhore, he ordered his men to 
raiſe a pile about two {tories high, as a kind of land-mark for 
mariners. After his departure, the inhabitants of Collonſah, 
in fair weather, diſcovered an object, which they ſuppoſed to 
be land, but which vaniſhed next winter; the pile he had 
creced being probably blown down by a ſtorm. —The iſland of 
Ila is remarkable for having been once the feat of the great 
Macdonald, King of the Iſles, of whoſe palaces and offices the 
ruins are ſtill extant. A ſtone, ſeven feet long, is ſtill pre- 
ſerved, in which is an impreſſion made to receive the feet of 
the monarch, who was crowned {tafiding on this lone, inſtead 
of fitting on a throne. Here are the remains of ſevera! old 
forts, and many caves, which in former times have been uſed ' 
«3 places of defence. 
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18. THUS we have given an account of the moſt remarka- 
ble of the Hebrides lying entirely without the land of Scotland; 
within the peninſula of Kintyre lie thoſe of Bute, Arran, and 
ſome others; but before we, take any notice of theſe, it is 
proper to give an account of the remote iſland of ST KiLpA, 
and thoſe adjacent. It hes in the latitude of 53* 30˙ and is 
reckoned 18 leagues weſt from the iſle of North Uiſt to whit. 
it is oppolite. It is about three miles long and one broad, and 
is encompaſſed on all ſides by a ſteep rock, ſo that there is not 
a harbour fit for any veſſel, and even in a calm one cannot get 
into the iſland without climbing. The ſoil is better calculated 
for paſture than tillage, however, it produces oats and barley 
ſafficient for the purpoſes of the inhabitants in 1764 only 88 in 
number, though formerly there were near 200, and, with 
proper management, it is computed that the iſland might ſup- 
port Zoo. Their numbers were reduced by the ſmall pox im- 
ported with the clothes of one of the St Kilda-men who had 
died of that diſtemper in Harries; and ſo dreadful was the ha- 
voc, that only four grown perſons were left alive. The peo- 
ple live all together in a kind of town or village, the houſes 
of which are built in « very coarſe manner, of rough ſtones 


without mortar or any other cement. All of them are flat in 


the roof, in order to avoid as they fay the fury of the winds, 
which they aſſert probably with great reaſon, that they would 
not otherwiſe be able to reſiſt. Their manners, as may eaſily 
be conceived, are rude, and their way of living ſlovenly; ne- 


vertheleſs they are virtuous and hoſpitable. They apply them- 


ſelves chiefly to the catching of wild fowl, at which they are 
very dextrous. The men are divided into fowling parties, 
each conſiſting generally of four perſons diſtinguiſhed for their 
courage and agility. - Each party muſt have at leaſt one rope 
made of the raw hide of a cow ſalted, in order to preſerve it 
from putrefaction, cut circularly into three thongs all of equal 
length. Theſe thongs being cloſely twiſted together form a 
cord of great ſtrength, and durable enough to laſt for two ge- 
nerations. To prevent the injuries it would otherwiſe receive 
from the ſharp edges and points of the rocks, it is covered 
with ſheep's ſkins dreſſed much in the ſame manner. By theſe 
AN 2 | ropes 
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ropes the people are linked together in couples, and explore 
the moſt frightfnl precipices. When one of the two deſcends, 


his colleague plants himſelf on a ſtrong ſhelf, and takes care 


to have ſuch ſure footing that he can preſerve the other in 
caſe of a fall. So dextrous are they in this kind of work, that 
though one {hould fall the whole length of the rope, his weight 
is not able to drag the other from his place. 

THE iſland of Soa lies about half a mile to the weſtward 
of St Kilda, and is about a mile in circumference, very high 
and ſteep all round. | 

Anovr lix miles to the northward, is Borera near a mile 
in circumference, moſtly ſurrounded with high rocks. Both 
theſe iſlands afford excellent paſturage and abound in ſea-fowls, 


- on which account they are frequently viſited by the St Kilda 


people. | 

19, THE little iſland of STAFFA now celebrated among na- 
turaliſts on account of its bafaltic pillars reſembling thoſe of 
the Giants Cauſeway in Ireland, lies on the welt coaſt of 
Mull about three leagues to the north-eaſt of Jona, and is a- 
bout a mile long, and half a mile broad. In it is a remarka- 


ble cave, named after the heroe Fingal. It appears to be 


fupported by natural pillars, ſome of which, as meaſured by 
Sir Joſeph Banks are between 50 and 6o feet high. The length 
of the cave is 371 feet, the breadth at the mouth 53, and 
height 111 feet. The ſurface of moſt of the pillars are rough 
and uneven, and the ſtone is a dirty brown, unlike that of the 
Giants Cauſeway, which is a fine black. | 
20. BUTE lies between the peninſula of Kintyre, and the 
main coaſt of Argyleſhire, and is abont 14 miles long and half 
as broad. The north end is mountainous and Heathy, but the 
other plain and fit for tillage. It produces good crops. of oats 
barley and peaſe, and has ſoine wood, a thing unuſual in the 
weſtern iflaads. © | f 
21. ARRAN is an iſland of very conſiderable extent, ſituated 
between Bute and Kintyre, and is 23 miles in length from 
north to fouth. It is full of high and bleak mountains, which 
reuter the greateſt part of it uninhabitable. The climate i; 
very ſevere ; the cold being not only very rigorous, but the 
2 winds 
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winds violent. In ſummer the air is very ſulubricus, and many 
reſort hither to drink the whey of goats milk. —The inhabi- 


tants are about 7000 in all, of whom Mr Pennant who viſited - 


the iſland gives the following account. The men are ſtrong, 
& tall, and well made; all ſpeak the Earſe language, but the 
ancient habit is entirely laid aſide. Their diet is chiefly 
© potatoes and meal, and during winter ſome dried mutton 
or goat is added to their hard fare. A deep dejection in ge- 


e neral appears through the countenances of all, no time can 


« be ſpared for amuſement of any kind; the whole being gi- 
ven for the means of procuring their rent, laying in their 


fuel, or getting a ſcanty pittance of meat and clothing;—In 


« general the people are ſober religious and induſtrious.“ 
All the weſtern iſlands abound with cairns, or heaps of ſtones, 
but thoſe of Arran are much more numerous as well as larger 
than on any other iſland. 

23. The iſland of MAN is the moſt ſoutherly of all thoſe be- 


longing to Scotland, and was formerly an independent ſove- 


reignty. It lies in the Iriſh ſea, about ſeven leagues from 
Lancaſhire in England, as far ſouth from Galloway in Scotland, 
and about nine eat from Izeland. It is about 30 miles in 
length. and from five to ten in breadth. From its ſituation in 
the mouth of the channel it is thought to be extremely favour- 
able to Britain by breaking the tides which would otherwiſe 

riſe much higher on the weſtern coaſts of our iſland. The air 
is ſharp, yet without any great ſeverity of cold in the winter, 
as the froſts ſeldom laſt long, nor does the ſnow continue for 
any length of time on the ground; but they are frequently 
expoſed to high winds, and at other times to thick miſts ; 
which, however, are not at all nnwholeſoine. The ſoil to- 
ward: the north is dry, barren and ſandy, though not unim- 


proveable ; the mountains including more than two thirds of 


the iſland are bleak and barren, but afford excellent peat for 
fuel, andſome kinds of metals. They have all the conveniencies 
of the other weſtern iſlands for paſturage, and beſides the or- 
dinary kinds of cattle, this iſland produces a particular kind 
of ſmall hogs named Purrs which are excellent food. The 
people were formerly remarkable for their valour and {kill, in 
| war 
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war, and are ſtill very briſk, lively and ingenious, and with a 
peculiarity of manners reſulting from a long enjovment of 
their überty. Formerly the proprietor of the ifland had the 
title of Mug, but this together with the right of juriſdiction 
was aboliſhed in the reign of his preſent Majeſty, on account 
of the vaſt illicit trade carried on from this inland, and which 
could not be ſuppreſſed but by government taking it into their 
own hands. 

WE ſhall conclude this account of the Hebrides with a few 
particulars extracted from Dr Anderſon's report concerning 
their preſent ſtate and capacity of being improved, extracted 
from his reports to the Lord's Commiſſioners for encouraging 
manufactures, &c. by whom he was employed to make the 
tour of theſe iſlands. According to this gentleman there are 
many of the Hebrides endowedby nature with an extraordinary 
degree of ſertility, and many tracts that by good management 
might be converted into excellent corn fields. The climate in 
ceneral is more favourable for bringing corn to maturity and 
the harveſts earlier than in Scotland. Limeſtone, marle, or 
ſhelly ſand, the beſt manures for their ſoil abound likewiſe 
every where ſo much that one or other could always be had 
at a very moderate expence. 

IN many places the bowels of the earth yield very valuable 

products, as fine late, lea; ore of the richeſt quality, ſome 
even yielding 1700 lb. of refine} lead, and 42 ounces of ſilver 
per ton; marble ſuperior to that of Italy; pure chryſtilline 
ſand fit for making the fineſt kinds of glaſs. Traces of coal 
were alſo found in many places, and in the iſland of Mull it 
has been actually worked and burnt. _ 
Ao the annual productions are two very valuable arti- 
cles, viz. Eider-down, and a particular kind of fine wool, 
poſſeſſing a ſilky ſoftneſs, not known in any other. Of this 
wool ſome ſhauls have been made, not inferior in quality to 
the Indian. i | 5 

THe ſea coaſts afford vaſt quantities of marine plants, ca- 
pable of being manufactured into kelp, and though many 
thouſand tons of that commodity are actually made, he is of 


opinion that much improvement might ſtill be made. 
THF 
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THE ſeas ſurrounding thoſe iſlands abonnd with an un- 
menſe number of fiſh of all kinds, crabs, lobſters, and oyſters, 
of the fineſt quality, and ſome of the laſt uncommonly large. 
There are alſo great plenty of muſcles, cockles, clams, raſor 
or ſpout / fiſh, lampets, wilks, ſhrimps, &c. At ſome times 
are found great ſhoals of mackarel, but they never fail to Have 
great abundance of haddocks, whitings, whiting pollocks, 
ſeaths, blind-hive eels, ſkates, holibuts, turbots, ſoles, and 
flounders of all kinds ; alſo John-dories, and mullets, with 
many others of inferior denominations. Theſe are caught in 
abundance by the inhabitants for their ſubſiſtence, but for 
want of a,ready market they never think of ſending abroad 
any but cod, ling, tuſk, and herrings. —Many valuable obſer- 
vations and directions for the improvement of theſe iflands are 
contained in the performance, but which our limits will by no 
means allow us to enlarge upon. 

Tux Hebrides were not unknown to the Romans, though 
from them we cannot collect any thing relative to their bit- 
tory, The inhabitants had probably for ſome ages their own 
governors, though in proceſs of time all the ifands were an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Scotland ; but we are not informed 
of the particular period at witich this happened, nor does it 
appear when the Danes made their firſt invaſion. In 875 the 
King of Norway purſued into the Hebrides ſeveral petty 
princes, whom he had expelled from his dominions, and who 
had taken refuge among theſe iſlands, and moleſted him by 
continual deſcents on his coaſts. Theſe pirates he ſoon over- 
came and ſlaughtered, but having left behind him a kind of 
Viceroy, or Governor, the latter threw off allegiance to his 
Sovereign, and ſet up for himſelf. Soon after the iſles were 


formed into a kingdom, the Monarch of which reſiding in the 


iſle of Man, had the name of the kingdom of Man. In a 
ſhort time moſt of the iſlands became tributary to Norway, 
after which they ſeem to have had ſome dependence on Scot- 
land, as in 1093 we find Donald Bane bribing Magnus, King 
of Norway, with the promiſe of all the iſles, in caſe he would 
aſſiſt him in his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. In con- 
ſequence of this invitation Magnus conquored all theſe wands, 
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and they remained under the dominion of Norway, when 
they were ceded to Scotland after the defeat of Haquin, King 
of Norway, at Largo. 

By this acceſſion the kingdom of Scotland was not *rength. 
ened, for the iſlands being ſhared among lawleſs and ambiti- 
ous chiefs, they not only warred among themſelves, but fre- 


quently threw off their allegiance to their Sovereign, invaded 


his dominions, and carried deftruQion and defolation where- 
ever they came. Sometimes theſe chieftuins aſſumed the title, 
as well as the power of Kings; though they are moſt generally 


known by the names of Lords of the Ifles, Earls of Roſs, or 
Macdonald of the iſles. 


IN the time of James I. of Scotland, Inverneſs was burnt 
by one of theſe chieftains, who had invaded Scotland with an 
army of 10,000 men. Terrified, however, at the great pre- 
parations making againſt him, he ſubmitted to the royal mercy ; 


but in 1461 the claim of independence was again ſet up by one 


Donald, another Earl of Roſs, and Lord of the iſles. He 
made one ſucceſsful expedition, but being ſhipwrecked in ano- 
ther, fled to Inverneſs, where he periſhed by the hands of an 
Iriſh harper. —John, the ſucceſſor of Donald, entered into 
an alliance with Henry IV. of England, againſt his own So- 


vereign, James III. but the former becoming weary of his 


new ally, the rebel found himſelf obliged to ſubmit to the 
Scots army, under the Duke of Athol. —This finally broke the 
power of the chieftains, with regard to any invaſion of Scot- 
land, and the iſlands were from thence forward declared to be 


unalienably ſubject to this kingdom. The troubles with which 


Scotland was almoſt perpetually afflicted, however, prevented 
the inhabitants of the Hebrides fer a long time from enjoying 
any real quiet; continual wars and quarrels took place among 
the chieftains, and even in the beginning of the laſt century 
they made incurſions into the northern part of Ireland, where 
they were known by the name of Redſnanks, on account of 
their tartan hoſe, until at laſt it became treaſon to receive 
them. Even in the preſent age, the diſturbances among 
thoſe chieftains were frequent, and it was only by the a& of 
parliament, aboliſhing heritable juriſdictions, in 1748, that 
| ; they 
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they were thoroughly quelled, and rendered incapable of in- 


juring one another for the future. 


| N | i 
The NORTHERN ISLANDS f SCOTLAND. 


THESE conſiſt of the iſlands of Shetland, Fair Ile, and the 
Orkneys; and according to the plan we have laid down of be- 
ginning with the moſt northerly countries, we ſhall here con- 
ſider, | 
1. THE ISLES oF SHETLAND. Theſe lie between 61 * 
15) and 59 59? of north latitude. They are in all about 68 in 
number, 46 of which are inhabited, and 40 others called 
Holms are uſed only for paſturage.—Though theſe iſlands are 
generally deemed very inconfiderable, and have been much 
neglected, it is certain that they contain three times as much 
land as the Orkneys, and are ſuppoſed not to be inferior to 
Utrecht, Zealand, and all the other Dutch iflands taken to- 
gether. ; | 

THe climate in theſe iſlands is far from being agreeable, and 
yet they are by no means ſuch miſerable habitations as they 
have been repreſented. The ſpring, indeed, is very late, the 
ſummer ſhort, and the autumn dark, rainy and foggy, and 
likewiſe of very ſhort duration ; the winter ſets in about 
November, and' laſts till April and ſometimes till May. We 


muſt not, however, ſuppoſe, that, during all this time, the | 


people live a dreary and miſerable life in proportion to the 
length of the winter ſeafon. Some authors indeed have repre- 
ſented the climate as intenſely cold ; the ſoil as compoſed of 
craggs and quagmire ; ſo barren as to be incapable of ſupplying 
the poor inhabitants with corn; inſtead of bread therefore, 
they tell us that the people grind fiſh bones, and make them 
into a paſte with water. In ſuch a country indeed the winter 
would be intolerable ; but in Shetland it is in fact the moſt a- 
greeable ſeaſon of the year. All kinds of people eat fleſh and 
live well during this general period of relaxation. Gentlemen 
of family and fortune, of which tHere are many in this place, 
live ſo hoſpitably and politely, that few repent their paying 
them a viſit in the winter. The greateſt inconveniencies are 
Y the 
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the high winds which are frequent and troubleſome, but ſel. 
dom riſe ſo high as to do miſchief. There is much rain, and 
frequent thunder and liphtning in the winter, but little froſt 
or ſnow. The Aurora Borealis is as frequent here as in the 


Northern countries on the continent. The ſea, however, 


rages and ſwells in ſuch a manner, that for five or ſix months 
their ports are inacteflible ; and of courſe the people have no 
communication with the reſt of the world during that ſpace. 
Tux ſoil in the interior part of the largeſt iſland called the 
Main-land is mountainous, mooriſh, and boggy ; but near the 
coaſts are ſometimes flat pleaſant ſpots for miles rogether, very 
fertile both in corn and paſture. The mountains produce fine 
crops of graſs in the ſummer, and they cut conſiderable quan- 
tities of hay with which they feed their cattle in the winter. 
With a little attention they might na doubt bring their country 
to a better ſtate of improvement, but they are ſo much attach. 


ed to their fiſhery, that they entirely neglect agriculture, and 


are content to let four parts in five of their ground remain in 
a ſtate of nature. h 
Tux different iſlands of Shetland produce conſiderable 
quantities of marle, though the inhabitants uſe but little in 
their manures. In the ſouthern parts of the Main-land, and 
likewiſe in another iſland- called Fetlar, great quantities of 
limeſtone and freeſtone are met with, alſo conſiderable quan- 
tities of ſlates of an excellent quality. In ſome places are plain 
marks of metals, and it is even ſaid that pieces of ſilver have 
ſometimes been turned up by the plough, though as yet no 
mines have been worked. In the iſland of Via, a yellow 
metal has been met with, which being found difficult to melt 
was neglected entirely. In the northern parts, even in the 


- iſland of Unit, the moſt remote of the whole, the ſoil is re- 


markable for its fertility. The hills abound with medicinal 
herbs, and their kitchen gardens thrive as well, and produce 
as good greens as any in Britain. Some gentlemen have ſuc- 
ceeded beyond expectation in the cultivation of tulips, roſes, 
and many other flowers. As yet, however, they have no 
trees, though there is a tradition among them that the coun- 
try was once entirely overgrown with wood, and it is no ſmall 


argu 


1 


argument of the truth of this, that the roots of large timber 
trees have been and are ſtill dug up at conſiderable depths in 
ſome places. In ſome inacceſſible parts the Rodden tree is ill to 
be ſeen, and ſome gentlemen who have plaated aſh, maple, 


| horſe-cheſnut, &c. in their gardens, find them thrive exceed- 


ingly well. Though they have neither wood nor coals, how- 


ever, they are by no means deſtitute of fuel, for the country 


produces great quantities of excellent turf and peat. 

THE black cattle of Shetland are of a larger 6ze than thoſe 
of the more ſoutherly iſlands of Orkney, owing to their having 
more extenſive paſtures. Their horſes are ſmall, but ſtrong, 
ſtout, and well ſhaped ; live hardy and to a great age. They 
have likewiſe a breed of ſmall ſwine, the fleh of which is 


eſteemed very delicious. They have no goats, hares, nor 


foxes; nor in general any venomous or ravenous creatures, 
excepting rats in ſome few iſlands. There are great quanti- 
ties of ſea-ſo wl, eagles, hawks, &c. | 

THESE iflands are in general well watered, though they 


have no rivers. They have, however, wany rivi.ets and 


ſmall freſh water lakes well ſtored with trout and eels. Some 
of the largeſt of their rivulets have trout of the weight of 15 
and even 20 pounds. Their coaſts afford alſo great quantities 
of fiſh, of which they export cod. tuſl, ling, &. in abundance. 
They have alſo codlings, haddocks, whitings, turbot, ſkate, 
with a variety of other fiſh. In many of the bays and inlets of 
the ſea, are prodigious quantities of excellent oyſters, lobſters, 
muſcles, cockles, and other ſhell fiſh. Their amphibious ani- 
mals are ſeals and otters. Amber and ambergreaſe are ſome- 
times found on theſe coaſts. | 

T HE principal iſland of Shetland, as we have already hinted 
is named Mainland, which extends in length from north to 
ſouth not leſs than 60 miles, but in breadth is very unequal, 
being in ſome places 20 miles broad, and in others not more 
than two. The whole coaſt, a few places excepted, is a high 
inacceſſible rock. There are a great number of inlets, called 


in the language of the country woes, ſome of which eiter ſe- 


yeral miles into the land. Among theſe are many ports, not 
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fewer tlian 20 of which may juſtly be called harbours, and ſix 
are remarkably good, three on each fide of the iſland. 

ON the welt ſide of the Main- land are at leaſt 20 iſlands of 
different ſizes beſides holms and ſkerries, the former of which 
afford excellent paſture, and the coaſts of the latter abound 
with the fineſt fiſh; and on both are an immenſe quantity of 


fowl. Some of theſe iſlands are of great ſervice to the main- 


land by breaking the rapidity of the flood. In two of theſe 
ſmall iſlands called Houſe and Kirk Ifland, it is ſaid no mice 
can live. To the ſouth of theſe lie Papa Stour, or the Great 


Papa; which though but two miles long and one broad, is 


eſteemed the pleaſanteſt, and for its ſize the beſt furniſhed 
with the neceſſaries of life of any of the iſles. 

ON the eaſt {ide of the Main-land are many iflands, of which 
that called the Queen's iſland is remarkable for having upon 
it the moſt complete and entire of thoſe little fortifications cal- 
led by the natives Bruglis, but by the Scots Pids houſes, which 
are till remaining in many of theſe iſlands. Theſe Brughs in 
their form are not unlike pigeon houſes: they have a winding 
ſtair in the middle which reaches to the top. Theſe ſerved as 
watch-towers and beacons, having an heap of peats on the 
top, which were kindled to give notice of the appearance of 
an enemy ; and therefore all the brughs in an iſland were in 
ſight of one another. There were cells or apartments under- 
neath for ſecuring their perſons and effects; and ſome of them 
had ſubterraneous paſſages to ſome creek where their boats 
lay, and by which they might eſcape. | 

THE two moſt conſiderable of the Shetland Iſles next to 
Main land, are called Yell, and Unſt. The former is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been the Tuule of the ancients. It lies to the 
north-eaſt of Main land, and is divided from it by a ſtrait, 


called Lell- Sound. It is computed to be 20 miles long, and 


eight broad. It is very mountainous, and full of moſs, but 
there are in it many conſiderable paſtures, which feed a great 
number of ſheep. It has eight large harbours, beſides many 
bays which in other countries would not be thought deſpi- 
cable anchoring places. It ſeems to have been populous in 
former times, as there are three churches upon it, 20 chapels, 

and 
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iſlands depend upon it, but have nothing remarkable in them. 
TRE iſland of UNST lies at a ſmall diſtance from Lell, 
having that iſland betwixt it and the Mainland. It is ſepa- 
rated from Yell by a ſtrait, called Bommel Sound. It is eight 
miles long, and between three and four broad, with a lake of 
three miles circumference in the middle. There are two ex- 
cellent harbours, the one on the ſouth, called Va Bay, co- 
vered with an iſland of the ſame name. It is very convenient 
and capacious, with nine fathom water, and good anchoring 
ground. The other 1s on the eaſt ſide, covered by the ifle of 
Balta, and therefore called Balta Voe. This is alſo very ſpa- 
cious, with eight fathom water. The number of inhabitants 
in Unſt and its dependencies are about 1500, and they have 
70 fiſhing boats. 
BETWEEN ſix and ſeven leagues to the weſtward of the 
Main land lies the iſland of FOULA, commonly called the 
Foul Iſland, in oppoſition to that next to be deſcribed, and 
called the Fair Ile. It is about three miles long, rough, 
narrow, and full of high, ſteep, and bare rocks, one of 
which is ſo large, and ſo high, that it may be clearly ſeen from 
Orkney ; whence ſome have imagined with a good deal of pro- 
bability, that this, and not Unſt, was the ancient Thule. It 
has ſcarce any paſturage, and very little arable land, but the 
little they have is extremely fertile. There is no port, and 
the only commodities are ſtock-fiſh, train-oil, and feathers. 
THE FAIR ISLE lies between Orkney and Shetland, 10 
or 12 leagues eaſt-north-eaſt from the former, and ſeven, 
or as others ſay, 30 leagues ſouth-weſt from the latter; and 


about 18. or 19 leagues ſouth-eaſt from Foula. It is about 
three miles long, and ſcarce half a mile broad, very craggy, 


with three high rocks, which are eaſilyſeen both from Orkney 
and Shetland. Like vie former, it has very little arable land, 
being obliged to leave the greateſt part for peat and paſturage. 
The cultivated part is very fruitful, and well manured. They 
have a great number of ſheep, and thoſe very good and far. 
They have two ports, but of very little conſequence, as only 
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mall boats can only enter one, and the other is ſerviceable 
only for the purpoſes of their fiſhery. 

THE inhabitants of Shetland are ſtout, well made, and 
comely; the gentry are polite, lively, and ſenſible, and have 
very handſome, ſtrong, well built, and well furniſhed houſes. 
'Thoſe of an inferior rank are hardy, robuſt, and laborious; 
live hardily, and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, moſtly on fiſh ; their 
drink is peculiar to the country, and is called land. It con- 
| fiſts of butter- milk. long kept, and become very four. 

W are not furniſhed with any authentic hiſtory of the 
Shetland iſles. The inhabitants probably came originally from 
Norway, and Yell is thought to have been the iſland firſt in- 
habited. In the year 1588 the Duke de Medina Sidonia, com- 
mander in chief of the famous Spaniſh armada, was wrecked 
on the coaſt of the Fair Iſle; the ſhip was daſhed in pieces, but 
the Duke, with about 200 of the crew, eſcaped. They ſtaid 
on this iſland till both the ſtrangers and inhabitants were al- 
moſt famiſhed ; at length the Duke and the poor remains of 
his people were carried over to the main land of Shetland, 
from whence they were afterwards tranſported to Dunkirk 
by one Andrew Humphrey, for which ſervice the Duke re- 
warded him with 30,000 merks.— The Fair Iſle was ſold at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1766, for $0,200l. Scots. 

2. ORKNEY ISLANDS. Theſe lie in the latitude of 
ſomething more than 59* north, and conſiſt of 26 inhabited 
iſlands, beſides many of thoſe, called holms, that are uſed only 
for paſturage. They are ſeparated from the north coaſt of 
Caithneſs, in Scotland, by the Pentland Frith, a ſtrait of only 

12 miles over, but in which the ſea runs with ſuch an impetu- 
ous force, by the meeting of many tides, that no wind is able 
to force a veſſel againſt the current. The violence of the ſea 
is here felt even on dry land, for in thoſe places which are 
| expoſed both to the Pentland Frith and the Weſtern Ocean, if 
a ſtorm happens to beat from that quarter, the ſea daſhes with 
ſuch violence againſt the rocks, that a great quantity of water 
is carried a conſiderable way over land, and falls down like a 
* ſhower of rain. Throughout the whole of theſe iſlands 
the tides are * ſwift and violent, pr obably owing to 
ths 
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the narrowneſs of the paſſages. Even where all the reſt of the 
ſea is ſmooth, theſe tides roll with vehement billows, and ron 
with ſuch violence, that they cauſe a contrary motion in the 
ſea adjoining to the land, which the inhabitants call Eaſter- 
birth, or Weſter-birth, according to its courſe. Yet, not- 
withſtanding the rapidity and danger of theſe tides, the inha- 
bitants ſail almoſt every day from iſland to iſland, in little 
boats, called yoals ; nor are the accidents which happen in 
theſe dangerous places near ſo common as one might imagine. 
In ſome places the currents run like the torrents of rapid 
rivers, and in ſome we may perceive ſpots of the water ſmooth, 
and very rough round about, the reaſon of which is not eaſily 
underitood. —In the Frith are ſeveral whirlpools, called the 
Wells of Swinna; ſome on the eaſt, and others on the weſt 
ſide of an iſland of that name. They are moſt dangerous in a 
calm, and though capable of ſwallowing up a boat, may be ſo 
far quieted by throwing in a barrel, or other bulky object, 
that they may be ſafely paſſed over. Some others of the ſame 
nature are met with about the iſland of Tiftala.—The Swal- 
chie of Stfoma, at the north end of the iſland of Stroma, is 
llkewiſe very dangerous. It is an exceeding high and raging 
ſea, occaſioned by the meeting of ſeveral tides in that place. 
The billows are driven very high, and ſo covered with white 
froth, that they become viſible at a great diſtance. At the 
ſouth ſide of the ſame iſle is another very dangerous place, 
called the Merry Men of May, from the May, a gentleman's 
- ſeat in Caithneſs, to which it is oppoſite, the waves of the ſea 
are called the Merry Men, on account of their extraordinary 
agitation, and dancing motion. | 
NoTWITHSTANDING all theſe dangers, the Pentland Frith 


may eaſily be croſſed, if the mariners take care to lay hold of 


the proper opportunity, but at no time is it poſſible to caſt an- 
chor in any part of it; and thoſe who have attempted it, have 
either been obliged to cut their cables, or to be overwhelmed 
with the waters. 

THE climate of Orkney is by no means agreeable, being 
cold and moiſt, the winter rainy, with little froſt and ſnow, 
but the wind will ſometimes blow very boiſterouſſy, and it 

ſome- 
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fometimes rains, as in the tropical climates, not by drops, but 
as it were by torrents, or water- ſpouts.—It has been related, 
as a very extraordinary matter, that in the year 1680, ada 
a great thunder ſtorm, there fell pieces of ice near a foot 
thick. The ſize of theſe pieces was no doubt extraordinary, 
but in our own country the like was obſerved more than once 
this very year, though the * were of a ſze gr eatly 
inferior. 
Or the Orkney Iſlands ſome are called the South, others the 
Northern Iſles, as they happen to lie to the ſouth or north of 
the main land, called Pomona. This iſland is ſaid to be 24 
miles long, from eaſt to weſt, and in ſome places ſix or eight 
in breadth. The ſoil produces ſome corn, and has in ſeveral 
places excellent paſtures; but in others, is mooriſh and barren. 
There are ſeveral good harbours, but the navigation around 
it, as among all theſe iſlands, is dangerous. The moſt re- 
markable curioſity in the country is an high green hill, called 
Kirfal Hill, on the top of which is a plain, like a bowling 
green, capable of containing nine or ten thouſand men, drawn 
up in order of battle. | 
Ovx limits will not allow us to enter into any particular 
de&Eription of the iſlands of Orkney, concerning which there 
are not many particulars of importance to be met with. The 
products of the country are ſuch as might be expected from a 
cluſter of rocky iſlands, viz. fiſh, ſea fowl; conſiderable 
quantities of the former dried, and of the feathers of the lat- 
ter, are exported. The cattle are ſmall, but they raiſe a 
good number of hogs, whoſe fleſh is excellent, and conſider- 
able quantities of it, ſalted, as well as of beef, are exported 
to other countries. 
IN the iſland of HOY, lying to the n of Pomona, 

is an exceeding high hill, called the Hart- hill, near the top 
of which, in the month of May, June, and July, about mid- 
day, is to be ſeen, ſomething that makes a glorious and ſpark- 
ling appearance, and may be obſerved at a great diſtance ; but 
though many have climbed up the hill, which is of exceed- 
ingly ſteep aſcent, in order to difcover what this ſhining ſub- 
ftance was, they have never been able to find it' out. The 
| vulgar 
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yulgar call it an enchanted carbuncle, but.it is thought to be | 


ſome water gliding over the ſurface of a rock, which, in cer- 
tain poſitions, reflects the ſun beams as ſtrongly as quickſilver 
itſelf. At the eaſt ſide of this mountain is an entire ſtone, 36 
feet long, eighteen broad, and nine thick, called by the 
people the dwarfie ſtone. It is artificially hollowed, the 
marks of the chiſſel being {till viſible. The entry is by a door 


of about two feet ſquare, with a ſtone of proportionable ſize 


before it. Within, at one end, is a bed, excellently cut out 

of ſtone, with a pillow, capable of allowing two men to lie at 
length in it ; at the other end is a couch, and in the middle an 
hearth for a fire, with a round hole in the upper part of the 
ſtone for a chimney. It ſtands in a lonely melancholy place, 
and is thought to have been the abode of an hermit.—Several 
other curious antiquities are to be met with in the different 
iſlands. —The character of the inhabitants in general is very 
good, and many of them live to a great age. 


% K 


THE northern part of the Iſland of Britain, ſituated be- 


tween 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude, and between one 


and eight of longitude weſt of London, extends in length 
about 240 miles, and about 180 in breadth, where broadeſt. 
It is bounded on the north eaſt and weſt by the ocean, and 
the weſtern iſlands, with thoſe of Orkney already deſcribed ; 
and on the ſouth by England.—It is divided into 32 counties 
or ſhires, which we ſhall deſcribe in order, beginning with 
the moſt northerly, viz. 

1. CAITHNESS occupies the north-eaſt corner of the 
.ifland, being bounded on the eaſt and north ſides by the Ger- 
man Ocean and Pentland Frith ; on the welt and ſouth-weſt 
by Sutherland; and on the ſouth terminating in a point called 
the Ord. The north-eaſtern extremity called Dungſby-head, 
together with the moſt northerly called St John's head, 
ſtretch out into the ſea in ſuch a manner as has been compa- 
red to a pair of horns, whence Mr Pennant conjectures this 
county was formerly called Cornana. From this point ſeve- 
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ral of the Orkney iſlands may be ſeen, and the view ls very 
beautiful in fine weather. —Accordiag to that gentleman, (the 
lateſt, and moſt unprejudiced traveller into theſe parts,) Caith. 

neſs may be called an immenſe morafs mixed with ſome fruit. 

ful ſpots producing oats and barley, mnch coarſe graſs, with 
here and there ſome of a fine quality, but almoſt all natural. 
The country is but thinly peopled, for which reaſon proviſions 
are very plentiful and cheap; but the winters are incommo- 

ded by rains and furious winds. The ſea coaſts abound with 
fiſh no leſs than the Hebrides or other iſlands already deſcri- 
bed, but the want of ports renders it impoflible to eſtabliſh 
fiſheries of any conſequence. The rivers of the country a- 
bound with fiſh, particularly ſalmon, of which 2500 have been 
ſometimes taken at one draught. A great many caves are met 
with in Caithneſs, ſome of which run ſo far under ground, 
that none have been able to get to the end of them. They are 
inhabited by vaſt numbers of ſeals, many of which are killed 

by the inhabitants in their ſubterraneous habitations. The 

employment, however, is dangerous; for ſhould the wind 
blow hard from the ſea, theſe adventurers are inevitably loſt. 

-The common people are here, ſays Mr Pennant, in great 
ſervitude, and moſt of their time is given to their Lairds, an 
invincible impediment to the improvement of the country.— 
The ſouthern promontory of this country named the Ord, is a 
ſteep hill with a road winding along its ſides, in many places 
impending over the ſea in a frightful manner. Beneath this 
cape are immenſe caves, where the animals above mentioned 


| dwell in ſecurity. 


2 SUTHERLAND is of much more confiderable extent 
than Caithneſs, running all the way from the Ord already 
mentioned to the north-weſtern extremity of the iſland. It is 
bounded on the north by the ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth by 
the frith of Dornoch, and on the other parts by the ſhire of 
Roſs and the weſtern ſeas. The northern part of this county 
called Strathnavera was formerly reckoned a ſhire by itſelf, 
but is now included under the general name of Sutherland. 
This country is more mountainous than Caithneſs, and conſe- 
quently leſs fit for tillage, but abounds very much i in cattle, 

: which 


( 


which are of a ſmall ſize as well as the horſes, and frequently 
without horns. Stags abound in the hills; and there are be- 
ſides roes, grous, black game and ptarmigans, with multitudes 
of water fowl on the -oaſt in the winter time. In ſome places 
in the northern part of Sutherland are ſtrata of coal three feet 
thick, and found at the depth of from 14 to 24 yards. Theſe 
coals appear to be of a very ſulphureous quality, as they will 
ſometimes take fire of themſelves on the bank, for which rea- 
ſon ſhipmaſters are very fearful of taking them on board. The 
county of Sutherland by reaſon of its mountains abounds with 
rivers, many of which run northward into the ocean. Con- 
ſiderable quantities of ſalmon are taken in them, and Mr Pen- 
nant mentions a very danger ous one named Hemſdale, rapid 
and full of great ſtones, which affords great numbers of lam- 
preys, a fiſh deteſted by the natives. In Sutherland, as well 
as Caithneſs, are many of the PiQtiſh houſes mentioned in the 
iſlands of Shetland, but ſomewhat different in their form. Mr 
Pennant deſcribes one 130 yards in circumference, round, and 
raiſed ſo high as to form a conſiderable mount. The top was 
hellowed, but not deeply, within were three concentric galle- 
ries at ſmall diſtances from each others covered with large 
ſtones ;_ and the ſide walls were about four or five feet thick. 
3. ROSS-SHIRE is bounded on the north by Sutherland, 
on the eaſt and weſt by the ſea, and on the ſouth by Inverneſs 
ſhire. The eaſtern part of this country is ſeparated from 
Sutherland on the north by the frith of Dornoch, and from 
Inverneſsſhire on the ſouth by the Murray frith ; and the frith 
of Cromarty runs pretty far up into the middle ; ſo that there 
is good convenience for trade, were the country is in any ſtate 
of improvement. The iſland of Skye is ſeparated from the 
ſouth-weſtern part of this country by a narrow ſtrait. The 
north-weſt part of Roſsſhire called AſJy-t, has fine ſtrata of 
marble equal in quality to the Parian. The middle part called 
Ardroſs is full of mountains, but throughout the whole conn - 
try there are many well cultivated and, fertile ſpots. The 
ſouth-eaſtern part called Cromartie, was formerly overgrown 
with trees, but is now entirely deſtitute of theni. The ſouth- 
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weſtern diviſion is named Glenelg. —What has been ſaid of 
Sutherland in general applies alſo to Roſs. 

4. INVERNESS-SHIRE is bounded on the north by Roſs 
and part of the Murray frith, on the ſouth by Argyle; on the 
ſouth-eaſt by Perth; on the eaſt by Nairn, Banff and Aber- 
deen; and on the weſt by the ſea. The ſouth-eaſtern part 
is called Badenoch, and the ſouth-weſtern part Lochaber, from 
a loch or rather inlet of the ſea called Abyr. This latter ex- 
tends about 20 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 30 from north to 
ſouth. It is a bleak, mountainous, and barren country; and 
in one of the moſt barren parts of it ſtands Fort William, near 
the mouth of the Abyr, erected with a view to check the ir- 
regularities of the clan Cameron. The northern part of In- 
verneſs is well cultivated and fertile. Near the town of In- 
verneſs is a little hill named Tomman, ſo ſtrangely ſhaped, 
that Mr Pennant ſays, it might be taken for a work of art. It 
is of an oblong form, ſloping on all fides towards the top, ſo 
that it looks like a great ſhip with the keel upwards. Its ſides 
and part of the neighbouring plains are planted, ſo that it 
makes an agreeable walk. The moſt remarkable obje& in 
this county, however, is Loch-neſs, 22 miles long, generally 
one or two in breadth, and in one place it ſwells out to three. 
Its depth is very great, being in ſome places r40 fathoms. Tt 
runs in a ſtraight line from eaſt to weſt, and from an eminence 
near Fort Auguſtus ſituated at the weſt end of it, one may 
have a view of the whole. This lake, either on account of 
its depth, or ſome natural warmth in the water, never freezes, 
and in cold weather it emits a ſteam as if from a furnace. Ice 
brought from other parts and thrown into the loch inſtantly 
thaws, but the water of Loch-neſs will freeze as quickly as 
any other when ſeparated from the main body. The waters 
are eſteemed very ſalubrious, and many people will ſend 20 
or 30 miles for it in preference to that of either ſpring or ri- 
vulet nearer their habitarions. The lake abounds with ſalmon 
and large trout. It communicates at its upper extremity with 
Loch Oich about four miles in length ; and Loch Lochy, which 
communicates with the weſtern Ocean, through Lochaber, is 


about nine miles in length; ſo that there is only a neck of land 
about 
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about 14 miles over between them; through which, if a eanat 
were cut, a conveyance by water would be eſtabliſhed from 
one ſide of the iſland to the other, and the North Highlands 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt.—In the year 1755 Lochneſs 
was violently agitated at the time of the great earthquake at 
Liſbon 

35 NAIRN, formerly included in the ſhire of Murray, is 
bounded on the north by Murray Frith, on the weſt and ſouth 
by Inverneſs, and on the eaſt by Elgin. It is but a ſmall 
county, being only 14 miles broad, and 20 long. The air is 
temperate, and the winters in general mild. The face of the 
country is rough and mountainous, but in general fertile, 
where properly cultivated, tho? in general the ſoil is better 
adapted for paſturage. 

6. ELGIN is bounded on the eaſt by the river Spey, on the 
weſt by Nairn and part of Lochaber, on the ſouth by Aber- 
deen and Badenoch, and on the north by Inverneſs-ſhire. It 
is about 24 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, including part 
of Murray-land, which is portioned out in the three different 
counties of Inverneſs, Nairn, and Elgin. In point of climate 
and ſoil, this part of Scotland is ſaid to be preferable to any 
other. The mildneſs and ſerenity of the air form a ſurpriſing 
contraſt to the perpetual ſtorms and rains which infeſt the 
weſtern coaſt oppoſite to it, and the ſoil produces all kinds of 
vegetables in perfection.—Elginſhire, properly ſo called, is 
mountainous, and fitter for paſturage than corn, though the 
low country affords good crops, and the harveſt is remarkably 
early. Here are large woods of oak and fir, ſome of them ten 
miles in length. The moſt remarkable river in this county is 
the Spey, which riſes in Badenoch, and falls into the German 
ſea after a courſe of 76 miles. It is very rapid and furious in 
its courſe, frequently overflowing its banks in a dreadful man- 
ner, and doing much damage to the adjacent country. The 
bed is wide, and full of gravel, and the channel very ſhifting. 
It affords an excellent ſalmon fiſhery, about 1700 barrels being 
caught each ſeaſon, and the ſhore rented at 1200l. ſterling. — 
There are ſeveral other rivers of leſs note, of which the Loſſie, 
though its courſe is only a few miles long, abounds ſo with 
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fiſh, that from 80 to 100 laſts of ſalmon are annually taken 
in it. 

7. ARGYLE. This — lente with that of Perth and 
the Weſtern Iſlands, is ſaid to have comprehended the whole 
of the ancient kingdom of Scotland. It comprehends Kintyre, 
Knapdale, Aſkodniſh, Cowal, Lorn, and ſome of the He- 


| brides. It is bounded on the ſouth by the Iriſh ſea and the 


Frith of Clyde, on the eaſt by Perthſhire, on the north-eaſt by 
Lochaber, and on the north-weſt by ſeveral iſlands. Its ex- 
tent is very conſiderable, being not leſs than 90 miles in length, 


and in ſome places 70 in breadth. The ſhire is rocky, and in- 


deed great part of the country abounds with rocks, and fright- 
ful precipices, or huge mountains piled upon one another in a 
ſtupendous manner. The coaſt, however, is indented with 
bays and inlets, which afford good harbours for ſhipping ; and 
the country is well watered by rivers and lakes, which afford 
abundance of fiſh. The ſea coaſts likewiſe abound with great 
quantities of fiſh, and the mountains afford great quantities of 
lead, iron, and copper. | 
KINTYRE, the moſt ſoutherly part of this county, is a re- 
markable peninſula, extending 37 miles in length, and about 


| ſeven in breadth, being moſtly plain arable ground. It is di- 


vided from Argyle Proper by Loch-fyn, where there is an ex- 


cellent herring-fiſhery. 


KNAPDALE is joined to Kintyre by a neck of land not 
above a mile in breadth, over which the people frequently 
drag their boats, to fave the trouble of ſailing round the whole 
peninſula. It is ſeparated from Cowal, on the eaſt, by Loch- 
fyn; is bounded on the welt by the Hebrides, on the north by 
Lorn, and on the north-eaſt by Bredalbane. It is about 20 
miles long, and, in ſome places, near 13 in breadth. The 
ground is more, adapted to paſturage than grain, though ſome 
places are fertile in both. 

Lok extends about 30 miles in length, and nine in 
breadth, being bounded on the eaſt by Bredalbane, on the welt 
by the Hebrides, on the north by Lochaber, and on the ſouth 
it is ſeparated from Knapdale by Loch Etiff, —It abounds with 
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lakes, and is the moſt pleaſant part of Anglers, producing 
plenty of oats and barley. 


ARGYLE PROPER, or Aſkodniſh, is bounded by Knapdale 


| and Cowal on the ſouth, by Lochaber on the north, Lenox 


and the Grampian hills on the eaſt, and Lorne on the weſt. It 
lies between Loch-fyn and Lochow, the latter a freſh water 
lake of 24 miles long, and one broad, including 12 iſlands, two 
of which have caſtles upon them. From this lake iſſues a river, 
named Aer, which falls into the ſea oppoſite to the Iſle of 
Mull, and abounds with excellent trout and ſalmon. 

Cow Al lies between Lochfyn and the Firth of Clyde, 
having Argyle Proper and the Grampian mountains to the 
north, and the iſland of Bute to the ſouth. It abounds with 
lakes and ſtreams, has ſome woods, and is very mountainous. 
It produces good paſture, and thus a conſiderable number of 
cattle are raiſed. It affords alſo ſome corn, and ſome fiſheries 
are carried on along the coaſts. 

8. PER THSHIRE includes Monteith, Bredalbane, Athol, 
Strathern, part of Gowrie, and Perth Proper. It is bounded 
by Badenoch and Lochaber on the north and north-weſt, by 
Marr on the north-eaſt, by Argyle and Lennox on the weſt 
and ſouth-weſt, with Clackmannanſhire, part of Stirlingſhire, 
and the Forth, on the ſouth, Kinroſs and Fife on the ſouth- 
eaſt, and Angus on the eaſt. It is about 70 miles long, 
and near 60 in breadth, affording a great variety of moun- 
tainous and plain country, and conſequently abounds both in 
corn and cattle. The air is various, according to the nature 
of the country, being ſharp in the mountainous parts, and 
more temperate in the low country. The principal river of 
Perthſhire, and indeed in Scotland, is the Tay. It ariſes 
from the mountains of Bredalbane, ſoon after which it forms 
a loch of the ſame name, 15 miles long, and fix broad; and, 
after a courſe of 40 miles, ends in the Firth of Tay, navigable 
for near 16 miles, and terminating at laſt in the ocean, near 
St Andrew? s. —Another river, named Teith, is famous for 
its cateract, near Blair-Drummond, the noiſe of which almoſt 


deafens thoſe who approach it. 
BRED- 
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BREDALBANE lies entirely among the Grampian moun- 
tains, and extends 32 miles in length, and 13 in breadth. It 
is mountainous and full of muirs, and conſequently produces 
plenty of black cattle and game. Its inhabitants are ſaid to 
be the moſt ferocious of all the Scots, and to have been an- 
ciently known by the name of Albani; whence the High- 
landers, to this day, call themſelves Albanichs. 

ATHOL, the moſt northerly diviſion of Perthſhire, is about 
43 miles long, and 30 broad. It is likewiſe very rough and 
mountainous, including part of the ancient Caledonian foreſt ; 
but, however, is interſperſed with many pleaſant and fruitful 
valleys, which produce corn, flax, & c. 

STRATHERN lies to the ſouth of Athol and Bredalbane, ex- 
tending about 40 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, taking 
its name from a river, called Earne, which riſes from a lake 
of the ſame name, and, after a courſe of 35 miles, falls into 
the Tay at Abernethy. It conſiſts almoſt entirely of one fer. 
tile valley, four miles broad, on both ſides of the river, finely 
diverſified with ſeats and plantations. 

PERTH PROPER lies to the eaſtward of Strathern, and is 
about 20 miles long, and 15 broad. It is fruitful, populous, 
and well cultivated, abounding with gentlemen's ſeats. This 
is the moſt eaſterly diviſion of the whole. - 

MoNTEITH, the molt ſoutherly diviſion, is 44 miles long, 
and 28 broad, extending as far weſt as Loch Lomond, and 
taking its name from a river named Teith, or Taich. It is 
neither populous nor fertile, but the town of Culroſs, ſtand- 
ing on the Forth, is remarkable for its manufacture of ſalt, 
girdles, and one in which tar is extracted from coals, lately 
eſtabliſhed by Lord Dundonald, now given up. 

THE CARSE or GowRIE lies on the north ſide of the Tay, 
and extends 14 miles in length, from Perth to Dundee, and 
from two to four miles in breadth. It is a rich fine country, 
and every where cultivated like a garden ; it abounds with 


moſt of the neceſſaries of life, but from its low and damp ſitua- 


tion, the inhabitants are ſubject to agues, The commonalty 
are alſo in great want of firing. Gai ox 
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9. BANFFSHIRE, comprehending Buchan, Strathdovern, 


Boyne, Enzie, Strathaven, and Balvenie, is 56 miles long, and - 


2 broad, bounded on the weſt by the county of Murray, on 
the ſouth-welt by Badenoch and the Braes of Mar, on the eaſt 
by the German ocean, and on the north by the Murray-frith. 
It is a pleaſant and fertile country, abounding with the neceſ- 
ſaries and comforts of life. Various kinds of minerals have 
alſo been found in it. The diviſion, called Buchan, extending 
20 miles in length, and nine in breadth, is more free of hills 
than any other part of Scotland of equal extent. The whole 
county is well ſupplied with rivers and ſtreams, which afford 
great quantities of fiſh, as do likewiſe the neighbouring ſeas. 
Great numbers of the Daniſh or Pitiſh monuments, formerly 
mentioned, are to be met with in this county. 

10. ABERDEENSHIRE is near 72 miles long from eaſt to 
welt, and 42 broad from north to ſouth. It is bounded on 
the ſouth by the river Dee and the Grampian mountains, by 
part of Murray on the north, the German Ocean on the eaſt, 
and the river Spey and part of Badenoch -on the weſt. The 
face of the- country is diverſified with hills, dales, and woods, 
affording plenty both of arable and paſture ground. The ri- 
vers and adjacent ſeas (warm with fiſh, and in ſome of the ri- 
vers pearl-muſcles are to be met with. Peat, turf, and wood 
for fuel, are to be met with in great plenty throughout the 
whole county.—The principal rivers are the Dee and Don, 
both of conſiderable magnitude, and in both there is a ſalmon 
fiſhery. This county is divided into Mar, the Braes of Mar, 
Cromar, Strathdee, Strathdon, great part of Buchan, and 
Strathboggy. The general character given to the county is in 
a great meaſure applicable to every one of theſe diviſions. The 
latter is particularly fertile, the ſoil rich, and the climate ſo 
favourable, that in general the harveſt is earlier than in the 
eaſtern parts of Kent and Suſſex, in England. In Aberdeen- 
ſhire are many Daniſh or Pictiſn monuments of antiquity. 


11. KINCARDINE, or MEARNSHIRE, extends in length 


35 miles, and in breadth 25, It is bounded on the north by 
the river Dee and Aberdeenſhire, on the ſouth by Northeſk 


and Angus, and on the weſt by the ſame county. It is a plain 
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level country, fertile in corn and paſturage, producing alſo a 
great quantity of fir-wood, beſides having many agreeable 
plantations of other kinds. The ſea coaſts abonnd with ex- 
cellent harbours, and at Stonehive, the capital, is a confiderable 
ſalmon fiſhery.—In this county a great improvement has been 
made by Lord Gardenſton, in enlarging, or rather entirely re- 
newing the village of Laurencekirk, which, from a diſorderly 
heap of mean honſes, is now become a regular town and ſeat 
of manufaQtures. | 

12. ANGUS-SHIRE is 33 miles long from eaſt to weft, and 
39 in breadth from ſouth to north. It is bounded on the 
north by the Binchinin mountains, which ſeparate it from 
Braemar, on the ſouth by the Frith of Tay, on the north- 
eaſt by Mearns, on the eaſt by the German Ocean, and on the 
weſt by Perthſhire. It is more mountainous than the former, 
and conſequently its products more various. Great numbers 
of deer are bred in the hilly parts, which abound alſo in other 
game. Vaſt quantities of rivulets pour down from the moun- 
tains, and the county likewife abounds with lakes, all of 
which, as well as the ſtreams and rivers, are well ſtored with 
fiſh. In general it is a rich, fertile, and well cultivated coun- 
try, producing better crops than many that lie much farther 
to the ſouth. In ſeveral parts of it are many rude obeliſks, 
coniiſting of large ſtones ſet up on end, in memory, as is ſup- 
poſed, of the victories over the Danes. 

13. CLACKMANNANSHIRE is the ſmalleſt in Scotland, 
being only eight miles in length and ten in breadth. It is 
bounded on the north by the Ochil hills; on the fouth by the 
Frith of Forth; on the eaſt by Perthſhire, and on the welt by 
Stirlingſhire. It is a plain and fertile country towards the 
frith, producing abundance of corn as well as of paſture. Coal 
is alſo met with in great quantity, and is exported to different 
countries. The county is watered by the rivers Forth and 
Devan, the former of which makes a great number of beauti- 
ful ſerpentine windings, inſomuch, that between Alloa and 

Stirling-caſtle, though only four miles in a ſtraight line by land, 
it is twenty-four by water. | 
14. FIFESHIRE, including that of Kinroſs, lies between 
| | the 
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the Friths of Forth and Tay ; bounded on the north by the 
Frith of Tay, on the fouth, by that of Forth which divides it 
from the Lothians; 'on the weſt by the Ochil hills, and part of 
Perthſhire; and on the eaſt by the German Ocean. —The face 
of the country is agreeably diverſified : towards the weſt it is 
mountainous ; the middle is moſt proper for paſture; and the 
northern and ſouthern parts are plain and fertile; producing 
excellent corn; full of towns; and indented with good bays 
and harbours. Woods and plantations abound through the 
whole ; and the hills are covered with ſheep, whoſe wool is 
in great eſtimation, and the paſtures feed plenty of black cat- 
tle, Here are coal mines, quarries of excellent freeſtone, and 
lead ore, with ſome variegated cryſtals. It is well watered 
with many lakes and ſmall rivers, the chief of which are the 
Leven and Eden, both abounding with ſalmon ; the ſur- 
rounding ſeas alſo afford great quantities of fiſh. It is the 
moſt populous county in Scotland, and has a greater number 
of fine ſeats than are to be found in any other. The whole 
coaſt is almoſt covered with fiſhing towns, which breed a great 


number of hardy ſeamen.—To this county belongs the Iſle of 


May, lying in the month of the Frith of Forth at the diſtance 
of ſeven miles from the ſhore of Fife. It has a freſh water 
ſpring and a ſmall lake in the middle; and the ſoil produces 
paſturage for about 100 ſheep and 20 black cattle. It is inac- 
ceſſible, by reaſon of high rocks on the weſt; but the eaſt ſide 
has four landing places and good anchorage. The ſhores all 
round the iſland abound with water-fowl and fiſh, as already 
deſcribed.in the Hebrides. Here is a tower and light-houſe, 
for the maintenance of which there is exated two-pence por 
ton for every ſhip that paſſes up the Frith. 

15. STIKLINGSHIRE, formerly called 5 triveling, | is bound- 
ed on the weſt by Dunbarton or Lenox{hire 3 on the eaſt by 
Clackmannan and the river Forth; on the ſouth-eaſt by welt 
Lothian or Linlithgow, and on the north by that part of Perth- 
ſhire called Monteith. The face of the country is agree» 
ably varied with hiils and plains, and ſhaded with many 
woods and plantations. It is well watered with conſiderable 
ſtreams, of which the principal is the Forth. This riſes in the 
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neighbonrhood of an high mountain named Ben Lomend, and 
runs eaſtward into the Frith of Forth. The ſouthern part is 
hilly, affording ſhelter for game, and paſturage for a great 
number of ſheep, horſes, and cattle. The eaſtern part is fer- 
tile in corn, and has great abundance of coal. Lead ore is 
likewiſe ſound in different parts of it; the whole county 
is full of agreeable ſeats belonging to the nobility and gentry; 
and the lakes and rivers afford abundance of ſalmon. — About 
Falkirk, and other parts are great numbers of antiquities 
moſtly Roman. The country about this place 'is thought to 
have been formerly overflowed by the ſea, becauſe anchors 
have been dug out of the ground at ſome diſtance from the 
ſhore; viz at the Red brae near Larbert bridge. Near the town 
of Falkirk a fair is held annually, where above 30,000 head of 
black cattle are fold to the drovers from England &c. About 
four miles ſouth of Stirling is Loch Coulter, of an oblong form, 
and three miles in circumference. A very remarkable pheno- 
menon was obſerved here in 1755; a large ſtone, about four feet 
diameter, of a circular form, was thrown without the water 
mark, leaving a furrow behind it, of a conſiderable depth, asfar 
as the eye could diſcover for the depth of water, this ſtone is 
ftill to be ſeen near the north-weſt corner, where the Loch diſ- 
charges itſelf,, and forms one of the branches of the water of 
Bannockburn, The people of the, inland parts of the county 
ſubſiſt by breeding cattle and farming, but thoſe on the mari- 
time parts and banks of rivers maintain themſelves by the ſal- 
mon fiſhery; Alioa and Kincardine excepted. This county 
has ſeveral manufactures of coarſe woollen cloths, plaids, 
and fine linen. And near to Faikirk are the Carron works, the 
greateſt iron manufatory in Britain. | 
16. DUNBARTON, or LENOXSHIRE, extends in length 
44 miles, and 25 in breadth; bounded on the ſouth by the 
river and frith of Clyde, on the weſt by Argyleſhirs, on the 
north by tae Grampian hills, and on the eaſt by Stirlingſhire, 
and ſouth-eaſt by Lanerk. The country is for the moſt part 
full of. heathy hills, fit only for paſturage and the exerciſe of 
the ſportſman; and the lower part is leſs fertile than the 
correſponding parts of ſame other counties, notwithſtanding 
which 
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which, it is agreeably diverſified, and well inhabited. Part 
of it is waſhed by the river Clyde, but the only ſtream of 

any conſequence, that runs through it, is the Leven. This 
takes its riſe from Loch Lomond, and, after a courſe of 
five or ſix miles, joins the Clyde at Dumbarton. The greateſt 
curioſity of the county, is Loch Lomond itſelf. This is a vaſt 
body of freſh water, ſupplied by ſubterraneous ſprings, as 
well as rivulets, ſurrounded by huge mountains, extending 25 
miles in length, and, in ſome places, five in breadth. It is 
exceſſively deep, and has 24 verdant iſlands, ſome of which 
are inhabited, and ſtocked with deer. 

17. RENFREWSHIRE, ſtiled by way of eminence, the 
Barony, becauſe it was the ancient inheritance of the Stuarts, 
isa ſmall county extending about 6 miles from north to ſouth, 
and 26 from eaſt to weſt ; is bounded on the welt by the river 
Clyde, on the eaſt by Lanerkſhire, on the north by Dunbarton, 
on the ſouth by that part of Ayrſhire called Cunningham. It 
is an agreeable, fertile and populous county, producing grain 
of all kinds in abundance, affording alſo plenty of coal and 
turf for fuel, and paſturage for ſheep and cattle in abundance. 
The county has a remarkable ſpring near the Clyde which 
ebbs and flows with the tide, though conſiderably higher than 
the ſurface of the river. Here are alſo ſome remarkable Ro- 
man antiquities. —The people are much inclined to commerce. 

18. LANERKSHIRE or CLYDESDALE. This county is 
of conſiderable magnitude, being not leſs than 53 miles in 
length and 36 in breadth. It is bounded on the ſouth-eaſt and 
ſouth by Annandale and Dumfriesſhire ; on the north-weſt and 
north by Renfrewſhire and Dunbarton; on the eaſt and north- 
eaſt by Linlithgow and Stirlingſhire ; and on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Peeblesſhire. It is divided into two diſtricts called the upper 
and nether Hard, the former being properly the ſhire of La- 
nerk, while the latter may be called the Barony of Glaſgow. 
In general the county is mountainous and heathy, but pleaſant 
and agreeably enough diverſified, exhibiting landſcapes inter- 
mingled with wood and water, hill and valley. The naked 
mountains afford abundance of minerals particularly lead-ore 
impregnated with a conſiderable proportion of filver. The 
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mines of this metal belonging to the Duke of Queenſberry and 
the Earl of Hopton afford maintenance to many thoufand peo. 
ple, and bring in a conſiderable revenue to the proprietors, 
On the ſides of a rivulet named Wenlock, ſmall pieces of vir- 
gin gold are often found among the ſand and ſoil brought down 
by the torrents from the ſides of the mountains. Little bits 
ef the ſame metal have been found in Crawford nwir, with 
Harge pieces of Lapis Lazuli. In the reign of James VI. Cor. 
gelius a German Alchymiſt, found a gold mine at Crawford. 
John in this county, from whence he ſent half a ſtone of the 
pure metal to the mint at Edinburgh. The people in the in- 
land country employ themſelves chiefly in farming, breeding 
fireep and cattle, and in the linen manufacture; but in general 
the country is in a very poor ſtate of improvement. 

19. LINLITHGOWSHIRE, or WEST LOTHIAN, is 
only 20 miles long, and 13 broad, bounded on the north by 
the river Forth, which ſeparates it from Fifeſhire; on the weſt 
by Clydeſdale; and on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Mid-Lothian, 
from which it is ſeparated by the rivers Breich and Amond. 
The county abounds with corn and paſture; it has alſo plenty 
of coal, limeſtone, and lead-ore ; and in the time of James 
VI. a rich mine of ſilver was found. At the town of Linlith- 
gow is a fine lake abounding with eels and perch, and noted 
for its quality of whitening linen-cloth, for which purpoſe it is 
uſed by the inhabitants of the town, who carry on a linen ma- 
nufactory. At the north-eaſtern extremity of this county is 
the Queen's-Ferry, one of the principal paſſages over the river 
Forth into the north country, Here the Forth is contracted 
to the breadth of two miles, and has in the middle a ſmall 
rocky iſſand, named Inchgarvie, with a caſtle, formerly 
mounted with artillery, but now in ruins. —Fhe county 
abounds with great houſes and ſeats of the nobility. 

20. EDENBURGHSHIRE, or MID-LOTHIAN, the ſeat 
of the capital of Scotland, is about 21 miles long, and from 
32 to 16 in breadth. It is bounded on the weft by Linlith- 
goveſhire, on the eaſt by Eaſt-Lothian, or Haddingtonſhire, on 
the ſouth by Tweedale, and on the north by the Frith of 
Forth, and part of Weſt- -Lothian, or Linlithgow. The 
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tountry in general is level and pleaſant, interſperſed with ſams 
hills,” watered with many agreeable ſtreams, and ſhaded witiz 
woods. The whole county is in a ſtate of high cultivation, 
and affords excellent crops. It produces alſo plenty of coat, 


limeſtone, ſoft black marble, and ſome copper ore. The 


county is well inhabited, and has a great number of large 
towns and villages. —From Leith to Kinghorn is the principal 
ferry over the Forth. The Frith is here ſeven miles over, and 
when the wind is eaſterly the fea runs high. But though the 
feamen often croſs in ſuch circumſtances as are apt to ſtrike 
terror into paſſengers unaccuſtomed to theſe things, ſo ſafe is 
the paſſage, that not one of the ferry boats has been loſt ſince 
the time of King Tames VI. that is near two centuries ago.— 
Mid-Lothian is adorned with a great number of houſes be- 
longing to the gentry. Several Roman antiquities are alſo ts 
be met with here, 2 

IN the middle of the Frith, almoſt oppofite to Leith, is a ſmall 
iſland called Inch Keith two miles in circumference; once the 
property of the Earl of Kinghorn, now a paſture for ſheep 
and black cattle. In Queen Mary's time it was fortified and 
garriſoned, ſometimes with French, and other times Englifa 
troops. A little higher up the river nearer the Fife coaſt, is 
Inch Comb, once famous for that religions place dedicated to 
St Columbus, thongh it hath now undergone the fate of many 
others of the ſame kind in this country; the remains are very 
entire, and well worth the attention of ſtrangers. 

21. HADDINGT ONSHIRE, or EAST-LOTHIAN, is 
bounded on the north by the Frith of Forth, on the ſouth by 
the hills of Lammermuir, and on the weſt by the ſhire of Mid- 
Lothian. It is about 23 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, 
and is one of the molt fruitful counties in Scotland, producing 
great quantities of excellent wheat, and all ſorts of grain; well 
watered with ſtreams abounding with fiſh, great numbers of 
which are alſo caught on the coaſt. With reſpect to populouſ- 
neſs and fertility, this county may vie with any in Scotland. 
Beſides the farming, which turns out to great account, the 
people towards the ſea-coaſt employ themſelves in the fiſhery, 
falt-making, and foreign trade; = ſome in the inland parts 
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apply themſelves to the linen and woollen manufaQture.—Near 

North Berwick, in the Frith of Forth, ſtands the Baſs, a huge 
rock, inacceſſible on all fides, except to the ſouth-weſt, and 
even there it is with great difficulty that a ſingle man can climb 
up without the help of a ladder. It is ſupplied with water by 
a ſpring on the top, and belonging to theCrown, was formerly 
kept as a garriſon. This rock riſes to a great height above the 
ſurface of the water, and in the ſummer ſeaſon is covered with 
ſea-fowl, which come hither to breed. The chief of theſe 
are the Solan geeſe, which arrive in June, and retire in Sep- 
tember. The people in the neighbourhood repair to the place, 
and catch the young in great numbers. It contains alſo a 
ſmall warren for rabbits, and affords paſture. for a few ſheep. 
The tides have worn a hole almoſt quite through it. 

22. BERWICKSHIRE, or MERS, is bounded on the 
ſouth and eaſt by the river Tweed and the German ocean, on 
the weſt by Tweedale, and on the north by Eaſt-Lothian. It is 
34 miles long, and 19 broad. The country is rough and irre- 
gular, exhibiting hills, muirs, and moſſes, intermixed with 
pleaſant and fertile valleys. It is watered by many conſider. 
able ſtreams, particularly the celebrated Tweed, which, ri- 
ſing from the Ettrick hills, (which give riſe alſo to the Clyde 
and Annan) runs rapidly through Tweedale, Foreſt, and 
Tiviot-dale, falling into the German ocean at Berwick, after 
a courſe of more than 50 miles. This ſhire is generally di- 

vided into three diſtricts, viz. Mers, Lammermuir, and Lau- 
derdale. The firſt is low, pleaſant, and fertile in corn; the 
ſecond is hilly, and therefore more proper for paſtures ; the 
third, taking its name from the river Lauder, which runs 
through it, is agreeably diverſified with hills, dales, and fo- 
reſts, fertile both in corn and paſtures. But the moſt fertile 
and populous parts of Berwickſhire are thoſe that lie along 


the banks of the Tweed, and the ſmaller on e 
Black-water, and Eye. 


23. AYRSHIRE, bounded on the —_ by Renfrew, on 
the ſouth by Galloway, on the eaſt by Lanerkſhire, and on 
the weſt by the Frith of Clyde, is 64 miles long, and 36 broad, 
* divided into the three great * of Kyle, Carrick, 

and 
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and Cunningham, —Carrick, the ſouthern diviſion, bor a 
on Galloway, extending 32 miles in length, is a hilly country, 
fit for paſture ; the chief rivers are, the Stencher and Gervon, 
both abounding with ſalmon ; here are alſo divers lakes and 
foreſts, and the people on the coaſt are employed in the her- 
ring fiſhery, though they have no harbour gf any conſequence. 
Kyle, or Ayrſhire Proper, is divided from Carrick by the river 
Dun, over which there is a bridge of a ſingle arch, wider than 
the Rialto at Venice, and from Cunningham by the river 
Irwin. It is a rich populous county, extending 34 miles in 
length, and 26 in breadth, divided into two ſtewartries by the 
river Ayr, which falls into the ſea below the town of that 
name. Cunningham is an agreeable and level country, bounded 
on the ſouth by Kyle, on the weſt by the Frith of Clyde, and 
on the eaſt by Renfrew, and part of Lanerkſhire. It is near 
20 miles long, but not more than 12 in breadth, and is divided. 
from Kyle by the river Irwin. 
24. The SHIRE of PEEBLES, or TWEEDALE, ſo called 
from the river Tweed; which runs through it, is about 34 
miles long, and, in ſome places, 16-broad. It is bounded on 
the eaſt by Berwick and Selkirkſhire, on the ſouth by Annan- 
dale, on the weſt by Lanerk, and on the north by Mid Lo- 
thian. It is a hilly country, well watered by the Tweed, the 
Yarrow, and a great number of ſmaller ſtreams that fertilize 
the valleys, which produce good harveſts of oats and barley, 
with ſome wheat. All the rivers of the county abound with 
ſalmon, and a lake, called the Weſt Water Loch, ſwarms 
with eels and pikes. There is a prodigious quantity of fiſh in 
this county, and particularly more ſo than any other in Scot- 
land. On the borders of Annandale js another lake, called 
Locſigennen, which forms a cataratt over a precipice 250 paces | 
high, and here the water falls with ſuch force as to kill the 
fiſh underneath. About the middle of the county is a high 
mountain, called Braidall, from the top of which, the ſea, 
on both ſides the iſland, may be ſeen. The hills of Tweedale 
are generally green to the top, and feed innumerable ſheep, 
which aford great quantities of wool. —Some remains of Ro-- 
man canips are to be met with in this county. 
Bb 25. TI. 
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25. TIVIOTDALE, or ROXBURGHSHIRE, taking itz 
name from the river Teviot, and the town of Roxburgh, now 
deſtroyed, is divided into the three diſtricts of Tiviotdale, Lid. 
deſdale, and Efkdale, or Eaſdale, fo called from the rivers 
Teviot, Liddel, and Eſk. It is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth. 
eaſt by Northumberland and Cumberland ; on the ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt by Annandale; on the weſt by Selkirk ; and on the 
north by the Mers and Lauderdale. It is avout 42 miles long, 
and 25 broad, exhibiting a rough, irregular appearance of 
hills, moſſes, and mountains, interſperſed with narrow valleys, 
watered with delightful ſtreams. The hills abound with paſ. 


ture for ſheep and cattle, and the valleys yield plenty of corn, 


The principal mountains of this county are thoſe called the 
Cockraw, from hence a range of very high hills runs weſt. 
ward dividing Scotland from England. On the confines of this 
ſhire are the debateable lands, the property of which was for- 
merly claimed by the Scotch and Engliſh borderers, but adjud- 
| ged to the formerat the union of the two crowns. This county 
is very populous, and full of the ſeats of gentlemen who in 
general are very opulent. 

26. SELKIRKSHIRE called otherwiſe the Sheriffdom of 
Ettrick foreſt, extends about 13 miles from eaſt to weſt, 
but the breadth from ſouth to north is near about 3o miles, 


It is bounded on the north by part of Tweedale and Mid Lo- 


thian ; on the ſouth and eaſt by Teviotdale ; and on the weſt 
by part of Annandale. It is a hilly country, yielding paſture 
for innumerable flocks of ſheep and black cattle, and the val- 
leys bear good crops of hay and corn. It was formerly covered 
with woods, in which were great numbers of red and fallow 
deer ; whence it had the appellation of a foreſt, though the 
woods are now moſtly cut down. It is well watered by many 
delightful ſtreams, particularly the Ettrick, Yarrow, and Gal- 
la water. In one called Glavgeber-water, pieces of pure 
gold have been found in the ſhape of birds eyes and eggs. Here 
are many agreeable ſeats belonging to the families of Scot, 
Ker, Pringle and Murray. 

27. DUMFRIES-SHIRE, 3 Annandale Wa- 
chopdale, and Niddiſdale is a large county, extending 70 miles 
in 
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in length from eaſt to weſt and 27 in breadth, is bounded on 
the eaſt by Solway Frith, on the weſt by Galloway and Kyle, 
on the north by part of Clydeſdale, T weedale and Tiviotdale ; 
and on the fouth by the Iriſh ſea. The country is rough and 
mountainous, leſs adapted for corn than paſture, and produ- 
cing innumerable flocks of ſheep and herds of-cattle which are 
fed for exportation to England. The face of the country is 
bare and brown, almoſt deſtitute of wood, and very deficient in 
fuel; yet the vallies being fertilized and watered by abundance 
of ſtreams, produce good corn; and the ſhire is adorned with 
many ſeats and plantations, thriving towns and populous vil- 
lages. —Annandale, ſo called from the river Annan by which 
it is watered, and which in its windings through the county 
exhibits a variety of fine romantic ſcenes, falling into the Sol- 
way Frith after a courſe of 27 miles. Lochmaben near a town 
of the ſame name abounds with fiſh, and is particularly remark- 
able for a ſpecies to be met with no where elſe. Moffat about 


48 miles from Edinburgh is remarkable for a ſulphureous mi- 
neral water which purges like that of Scarborough, and is eſſi- 


cacious in cholic and nephritic pains, and-in removing all ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. —W auchopdale has its name from the 
river Wauchop. Niddiſdale or Nithiſdale, lying to the weſt- 
ward of Annandale, is a large and mountainous tract deriving 
its name from the river Nid, which ifſues from a lake called 
Loch Cure, and running by the towns of Sanquhar, Morton 
and Drumlanrig, diſcharges itſelf into the Solway Frith. This 


county was formerly covered with wood, which being now 


deſtroyed, its appearance is exceſſively naked and ſavage ; 
however, the bowels of the earth are ſaid to yield lead, ſilver, 


and gold; and the mountains are covered with ſheep and black ; 
cattle, ; | 


THE Stewarty of Kirkcudbright, beginning at the middle 
of Dumfries bridge, makes a conſiderable part of Galloway, 
of which the Earls of Nithiſdale were hereditary Stewards. 
The face of the country exhibits the appearance of one con- 
tinued heath, producing only paſture for ſheep and ſmall black 
cattle, which are generally ſold in England. However theſe 
Giky muirs are interſected with pleaſant vallies, and adorned 
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with a great number of caſtles belonging to private gentlemen; 
every houſe being ſurrounded with an agreeable plant ation.— 
This country is watered by the river Dee, which, taking its 
riſe from the mountains of Carrick, falls into the Iriſh Sea, 
after a winding courſe of about 70 miles. 

28. WIGTONSHIRE comprehending the weſt part of 
Calloway, and the Regality of Glenluce, extends about 31 
miles in length from eaſt to welt, and as much from north to 
ſouth ; is hounded on the north by Ayrſhire, on the weſt by 
the Iriſh Sea. This part of it ſtretches into the ſea in form of 
a peninſula, indented on both ſides by two inlets called Lochrian 
and the bay of Glenluce. Galloway is an hilly country well 
watered with lakes and running ſtreams, and having ſeveral 
commodious creeks and harbours, but is deſtitute of wood and 
fuel. The people employ themſelves perpetually in fiſhing on 
the coalt as well as in the lakes and rivers ; in which laſt they 
catch innumerable multitudes of eels, part of which they ſalt 
for exportation. Thoſe who do not emplay themſelves in this 
manner, engage themſelves in farming, or in breeding of ſheep, 
whoſe wool turns out to great advantage ; or in railing black 
cattle, of which 50,000 are annually exported to England. 
They have likewiſe a ſmall breed of horſes peculiar to the 
county, and called Gallotwayss which are very ſtrong, gentle, 
and fit for labour. The land that projects into the ſea between 
the two bays of Lochrain and Glenluce, is called the Kernes of 
Galloway, and counted one of the moſt barren and rugged 
parts of Scotland. On the weſtern coaſt is Port Patrick, from 
whence the packet boats fails to Donaghadee in Ireland ; the 
channel in this place being not more than 20 miles over. From 
a neighbouring hill, one may ſee, in a fine day, Ireland to the 
ſoutt-welt ; the coaſt of Cumberland and the Idle of Man to 
the ſouth-eaſt; and to the north the iſland of Ilay, and the 
Mull of Kintyre. ; | 

THESE 28 counties comprehend what is at preſent known 
by the une of Scotland; though at different times the limits 
have varied exceedingly; ſometimes including a part of Eng- 
land as far as Lork, at others reduced to that part beyond the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde. Many diſputes have taken place 
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eoncerning the origin of the Scots; ſome deriving it from Sey- 
thia, others from a Celtic word ſignifying robbers or plunder- 
ers. The true Scots, however, who originally inhabited only 
qi preſent counties of Argyle and Perth, never aſſumed, nor 

o they at this day aſſume the name of Scots, but call them- 
ſelves Gael.or Albanich ; ſo that it is poſſible the appellation 
above mentioned may have been given them only by thoſe peo- 
ple, into whoſe territories they were accuſtomed to make in- 
roads. They are firſt mentioned in ſs. by the name of 
Scots in the year 267. - 

DISPUTES have been as warmly carried on between the 
Scots and Engliſh antiquarians; but theſe diſputes neither oar 
abilities nor our limits will allow us to ſettle. Like moſt o- 
ther nations it is probable that the Scots aſſume too high an an- 
tiquity, though they are much leſs extravagant in this reſpect 
than many others. According to their hiſtarians, Fergus their 
firſt king was the ſon of Fenthard an Iriſh prince, who lived 
about 330 years before the Chriſtian Era. At that time 
Scotland was inhabited by the people called Caledonians; who, 
being at war with the ſouthern Britons, invited over Fergus 
to their aſſiſtance. Under the conduct of this leader, they de- 
feated and killed Coilus king of the Britons, and from him the 


diſtrict of Kyle is ſaid to have taken its name. Being after- 


wards elected King, he continued to enjoy his new dignity in 
quiet, till happening to be recalled to Ireland, in order to 
quiet ſome commotions there, he was drowned in the paſlage, 
and the place of his ſhipwreck was from thence called X- 
fergus, or Carrickfergus, which it {till retains. 

IT is not to be ſuppoſed, that the hiſtory of a rude and bar- 
barous people, can afford any materials for entertainment or 
iaſtruction, while they continued to have no intercourſe with 
other more civilized nations. The hiſtory of Scotland in theſe 
early times affords fewer inſtances than moſt others, of that 
dreadful and ſavage fierceneſs recorded of nations when 
firſt founded. The firſt remarkable piece of Scottiſh hiftory, 
therefore, we muſt look upon to be the invaſion of the coun- 
ty by the Romans under Agricola. This general had already 
ſabdued and partly civilized the ſoathera Britons, and naw 
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formed the ſame deſign on the Scots, who at this time were 
probably rendered more formidable than uſual, by the acceſ. 
fion of thoſe to whom the Roman yoke in the ſouth was diſa. 
greeable. Their united valour, however, was by no means 
proof againſt the diſcipline of the Romans ; ſo that in three 
years Agricola had penetrated as far as the Tay, and next year 
erected a chain of forts betwixt the Forth and Clyde. The 
King, by Scots hiſtorians named Corbred, and by the Latins 
Galgaci:, reſolved to cut off the communication of the enemy 
with the ſouthern parts. But the Roman general prudently 
dividing his armies into three bodies which might ſupport one 
another, rendered this deſign abortive. The Scots were there- 
fore ſtill obliged to retreat to the northward. A laſt effort 
therefore was made near the foot of the Grampian mountains, 
according to ſome at the kirk of Comerie; according to others 
near Fortingal Camp, ſomewhat farther on the other ſide of 
the Tay.. In this engagement the Caledonians were defeated 
with ſuch ſlaughter, that they were obliged to give hoſtages to 
the Roman general; and a total ſubjugation would undoubt- 
edly have taken place, had not Agricola been ſoon after recal- 
led by Domitian. | 

TRE Romans were no ſooner gone, than the Caledonians 
demoliſhed all the forts they had raiſed, and by the time of 
the Emperor Adrian, they had made ſuch progreſs to the 
ſouthward, that this Emperor was fain to exclude them from 
the ſouthern parts of the iſland, by a wall drawn betwixt the 
mouth of the river Tyne and the Solway Frith; and even 
this, being built only of turf, and defended by 18,000 men, was 
far from being ſufficient to reſtrain their incurſions. In the 
time of Antonius Pius, the Scots were once more driven be- 
yond the wall of Agricola, and a much ſtronger defence erected 
than before. They continued quiet during the time that this 
and ſome other able commanders remained in the country ; 
but at laſt, Clodius Albinus, a perſon of great {kill in military 
affairs, being obliged to revolt from Severus, in his own de- 
fence, went over to the continent, and took with him the 
greateſt part of the Roman forces ; ſo that ſcarce any were 
left to relilt the incurſions of the barbarians. 
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Tur Scots, now having as they thought nothing to fear, 
committed ſuch dreadful depredations, that the Emperor Se- 
verus vowed the moſt ſevere vengeance againſt them. To 
execute his purpoie, he raiſed a greater army than had ever 
been brought into the field on a ſimilar occaſion. The parti- 
culars of the expedition are unknown; but in general it is re- 
lated, that he penetrated to the moſt northerly part of the 
iſland, and obliged the enemy to lay down their arms; having, 
however, loſt 50,000 men in the profecution of his deſign. 
On his return he built a much ſtronger fortification than had - 
been erected by any of his predeceſſors ; and which in ſome 
places coincided with Adrian's wall, but extended conſiderably 9 
farther at each end. In the mean time, however, the Scots, 
provoked at the crnelty of his ſon Caracalla whom he had left | 
as his Vicegerent, again took up arms. Severus undertook 
another expedition, ſwearing to extirpate the whole nation 
but before he could put this cruel reſolution in practice, he 
was cut of by death, and left the Scots once more at liberty 
Dux Nò all this time the internal hiſtory of Scotland affords 
no particulars of any conſequence, excepting only that Do- 
nald I. one of their kings profeſſed Chriſtianity.—About the 
beginning of the 5th century, the Romans and Picts, having 
united againſt the Scots, drove them entirely out of the iſlands - 
Some took refuge in the Æbudæ, or Weſtern Iſles, and others 
in Scandinavia ; but in 421, the Pitts having been commanded 
to ſubmit to the laws of the Romans, they ſoon began to re- 
pent of their new alliance, and therefore joined a body of 
Scots, ſent over by Ataulphus King of the Goths under another 
Fergus, who once more reftored the Scottiſh Monarchy. The 
Britons were now every where defeated and confined within 
the bounds of Adrian's Wall. In this extremity they applied 
to: the Romans, but that once powerful nation being no long- 
er able to lend them any aſſiſtance, they took the fatal reſolu- 
tion of calling in the Saxons. —Theſe new allies defeated the 
Scots indeed, but proved ſuch domineering lords over thoſe 
they pretended to aſſiſt, that the latter allied againſt them 
with their former enemies; and the celebrated King Arthur 
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is ſaid to have been aſliſted by the Scots in all his battles with 
the Saxons. 

In the beginning of the ninth century the Jominions of the 
Scots, properly fo called, comprehended the counties of Ar. 
gyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kintyre, Lochaber, and a part of 
Bredalbane ; the Picts poſſeſſing all the reſt of Scotland, to- 
gether with part of Northumberland. The Scottiſh King 
Alpin, having gained a great victory over the Picts, and killed 
their King, determined to conquer their whole territory, 
This he attempted with great reſolution ; but had the misfor- 
tune to be utterly defeated with the loſs of his own life and the 
greateſt part of his army. The Pits were ſo much elated 
with their victory, that a ſtrong party was formed, whoſe de- 
ſign was nothing leſs than to exterminate or drive the Scots 
entirely out of their own country. Theſe were oppoſed by 
another party whoſe views were more pacific ; but in the 
mean time the diſſentions roſe to ſuch a height, that the con- 
tending parties came to blows, and a bloody battle was fought 
between them. This rouſed the ſpirit of the Scots ſo much, 
that they, once more ventured on a war, being further encou- 
raged by the contrivance of their King, who introduced into 
the hall where the nobles flept, a perſon clothed in the ſkins 


of fiſnes, who made ſuch a luminous appearance in the dark, 


that he was miſtaken for an angel or ſupernatural meſſenger. 

This man, through a ſpeaking trumpet, denounced the moſt 
terrible judgements if war was not immediately declared a- 
gainſt the Picts. War was therefore recommenced with 
double fury; the Picts, though they had obtained reinforce- 
ments from England were utterly defeated, and almoſt exter- 
minated ; their territories becoming the property of the con- 
queror. The ſeat of government was now transferred from 
Argyleſhire, where it had been originally, to Scone near Perth; 
and thither was carried the famous black ſtone upon which 
the Kings of Scotland were crowned, and which was ſuppoſed 
to be the palladium of the liberties of the country. 

THE triumph of the Scots on this occaſion was but ſhort 
lived. The few remaining Pitts, being reinforced with a large 
army of Saxons, WEE their enemies with exceſſive ſlaugh- 

ter, 


„„ 


Forth and Clyde, reducing them to pay an annual tribute of 
near 1000 |. value; to give up 60 of their young nobility as 
hoſtages, and to allow the Saxon Prince to erect a mint at 
Stirling; the middle of the bridge now becoming the boundary 
betwixt the two nations. This misfortune was quickly ſuc- 
ceeded by another. Some exiled Pics invited the Danes to at- 
tempt the recovery of the territories of their countrymen; 
and theſe freebooters were not long in obeying the ſummons. 
Having landed on the coaſt of Fife, in 874, they defeated and 
took priſoner Conſtantine the King of Scotland, with the loſs 
of 10,000 of his army. —Many other deſperate encounters were 
fought, and new incurſions made by the Danes; but in gene- 
ral the latter proved unſucceſsful, and were finally driven out 
about the middle of the 11th century by Duncan I. a wiſe and 
valiant prince. The latter was ſoon after murdered by Mac- 
beth, one of his nobles, whoſe name has been rendered much 


more conſpicuous than it deſerved, by the tragedy written on 


the ſubje& by Shakeſpeare. 

MACBEATH was ſoon overthrown by Macduff, Thane or 
Earl of Fife, and Malcolm the ſon of the murdered prince eſ- 
tabliſhed on the throne. In his reign, the kingdom was enga- 
ged in a very dangerous war with William the Conqueror of 
England, on account of his having entertained Edgar Atheling, 
the heir apparent to the Englich throne, which the former had 
uſurped. Edgar dreading William's cruelty, had prepared to fly 
into ſome foreign country; but by ſtreſs of weather was forced 
into the Frith of Forth along with his two filters. As ſoon as 
they landed, Malcolm came to pay them a viſit ; fell in love 
with one of the princeſſes, named Margaret, and married her; 
whence the place of their landing has ever ſince been called the 
Queens Terry. = 

THOUGH no adverſary could be more formidable than 
William was at this time to Scotland, he had tyranniged over 
his own ſubjects with ſuch rigour, that he found them much 
more willing to afiiſt his enemies than himſelf. Of conſequence 
the proweſs of William was able to produce no brilliant ex- 
ploits, and at the concluſion of the peace, we find the limit 


Ge TY 


ter, and once more cooped them up within the bounds of the 
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of the two kingdoms fixed at Stanmore in Richmondſhire, 
with the arms of both Kings to ſerve as a boundary. The 
croſs erected on this occalion was entire in the days of Camden. 

THrnovG the Engliſh hiſtorians boaſt greatly of the advan. 


tages gained by their countrymen in this war, there ſeems to 


be no great reaſon to vaunt, coniidering the extent of territo- 
ry allowed to Scotland. Malcolm indeed certainly did homage 
to William, but the Scotch hiſtorians aſſert, that this was only 


for the dominions he poſſeſſed in England; and indeed it is 


very improbable that at this time the whole of Scotland ſhould 
have been conquered, which muſt have been the caſe, had Mal- 
colm done homage for the whole. 

TU Is peace was concluded in the year 1072 J and from that 


time we may begin to date the civilization of the Scots. This 


was accompliſhed chiefly by the example and excellent diſpo- 
fition of Queen Margaret, who is repreſented on all ſides as a 
pattern of piety and politeneſs. - She began with new-model- 
ling her own court ; introducing into it the offices, furniture, 
and manner of living, common among the more polite nations 
of Europe. A moſt infamous cuſtom had been eſtabliſhed by 
Ewen III. who. is ſaid to have been nearly cotemporary with 
our Saviour, that the King ſhould paſs the firſt night with eve- 


ry noble bride, and the landlord with every bride of his te- 


nants ; and this abuſe was now become ſo prevalent, that the 
authority of the King himſelf being inſufficient to aboliſh it at 
once, he was obliged to change the privilege into that of the 


| bridegroom paying a piece of money to the landlord, which 


was long afterwards known by the name of Mercheta Mulie- 
rum, or the © women's merk. Queen Margaret alſo intro- 
duced the practice of ſaying grace after meals; and of giving 
a glaſs of wine, or other liquor, to thoſe who remained attable 
after the thankſziving, which thence obtained the name of 
the Grace Drink. In this and other reformations the Queen 
was aſſiſted by her confeſſor Turgot, whoſe advice ſhe Had aſked 
originally on the ſubject. It is complained, however, by ſome 
kiſtorians, that along with this reſormation of manners the 
laxaries of the French and Engliſh were imported; and the 
Scots, degenerating from their ancient ſimplicity of mannery 
OS tt. > | | | So 
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and way of living, degenerated alſo from their former ſtrength 
and vigour of body. : 
MALCOLM, having countenanced and encouraged the re- 
formation ſet on foot by his Queen as much as he could, once 
more quarelled with England on account of Edgar Atheling, 
whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed againſt William Rufus, the 
ſon of the Conqueror. This war ſeems to have termi-. 
| hated in favour of the Scots; as the terms of peace were 
thought to be ſo diſhonourable to the Engliſh monarch, that he 
reſolved not to fulfil them. This occaſioned a recommence- 
ment of hoſtilities, in which the King of Scotland was killed 
at the ſiege of Alnwick caſtle in Northumberland. The Scots 
hiſtorians relate, that the place was reduced to the utmoſt ex- 
| tremity, and that a certain knight having come forth with the 
keys of the caſtle on the point of a ſpear, which he pretended 
, to deliver up to Malcolm, run him through the eye as 
|  foon as he advanced to take them ; whence, ſay the ſame hiſ- 
) torians, the knight above mentioned had the appellation of 


| Pierce eye beſtowed upon him, and became the founder of the 

illuſtrious family of Perc. | : 

l FROM the time of Malcolm Canmore, the kingdoms both of - 
Scotland and England, having attained ſome degree of wealth 

; and civilization, became powerful rivals to each other. The 

> ambition of the Engliſh monarchs prompted them to attempt 

. the ſubjugation of Scotland either by treaties or force of arms; 


while, on the other hand, the Scots were ready to invade Eng- 


1 land on the ſlighteſt provocation. Almoſt perpetual wars took 
; place, which were attended with various ſucceſs. In 1170 
William I. having been taken priſoner, through the impru- 
8 dence of his conduct in an invaſion of England, was obliged 
o to do homage for his whole kingdom by the conqueror; but 
f from this diſgrace he was releaſed by Richard I. for the ſum 
> of 10,000 merks. A treaty of marriage, in which the King of 
d Scotland eſpouſed an Engliſh princeſs, ſeemed to ſecure a per- 
6 petual amity betwixt the two kingdoms. But this happy 
1 proſpect ſoon vaniſhed, for the kingdom being left deſtitute of 
e \ 


any direct heir, by the death of Alexander III. and his grand- 
4 daughter the young princeſs of Norway, a dangerous compe- 
« c 2 titiow 
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tition took place among the noblemen moſt nearly allied te 
the Crown; at the fame time that Edward I. having revived 
the antiquated claim of ſovereignty over Scotland, determi. 
ned to make himſelf maſter of the kingdom. With this view 
he intrigued with the competitors for the Crown, and other 
great men, until at laſt he got himſelf choſen arbiter of their 
claims; and the competition being reduced to a diſpute be- 
tween Robert Bruce and John Baliol, he decided in favour of 
the latter, whoſe title ſeems indeed to have been preferable ; 
but, what was much more to Edward's purpoſe, he conſented 
to accept the Crown of Scotland from him as his hege-lord. 
HAN ſubmitted to this diſgraceful condition, Baliol was 
crowned King at Scone in the year 1292; but it ſoon appeared 
that Edward intended not to leave him the ſmalleſt ſhadow of 
ſovereignty. A law-ſuit was appealed into England; Baliol 
objected, but Edward aſſerted his right not only to try Scots 
cauſes in England, but to ſummon Baliol himſelf to appear 
before him if neceſſary. Baliol had not ſpirit to reſiſt, but 
made the moſt humiliating conceſſions; all of which, as might 
naturally be expected, were ſo far from ſatisfying Edward, 
that the nominal prince was ſummoned before him as an of- 
fender in the year 1293. Baliol had the courage to reſiſt one 
ſummons, but not a ſecond ; however he behaved with ſome 
ſpirit on his appearance at the Engliſh Court, refuſing to give 
any anſwer without the advice of his people. He even at firſt 
refuſed to aſk a longer day, or an adjournment of the court, 
and it was reſolved that the King of England ſhould perſonal- 
ly conſider the cauſe which had been decided by the King of 
Scots, and which had given riſe to all this miſchief. Baliols 
courage now failed him again, and he promiſed, after conſult- 
ing with his people, to return at a certain time, and “ do to 
the King of England as he onght.” On this Edward ſtopped 
all proceedings ; but his further deſigns againſt Scotland were 
prevented for the preſent by a war in which he engaged with 
France ; and Baliol ſoon loſt all favour by engaging in an al- 
liance with the enemies of his ſovereign. 15 was ſtipulated 
that Baliol's ſon ſnould marry the eldeſt daughter of the Count 
of Anjou; that he himſelf ſnould not marry without the con- 
ſent 


| ( 265 ) 
ſent of Philip; that he ſhould aſſiſt the King of France at his 
own expence in his wars,and with his whole power, eſpecially 
if Edward ſhould invade his territories ; while on his part 
Philip engaged to aſſiſt him in caſe of an invaſion by the King 
of England. | | 

THE raſhneſs of Baliol was now as great as his meanneſs 
had formerly been. Without experience in war, without an 
army, or any commanders on whom he could depend, he 
poured into England with an undiſciplined rabble, from which 
he was obliged to return without taking a ſingle fortified place, 
or doing any thing beſides ravaging the open country. —His an- 
tagoniſt, however, ſoon took a ſevere revenge. Entering 
Scotland on the eaſt ſide, he took the town of Berwick, cruel- 
ly maſſacring the inhabitants, to the number of Sooo, without 
regard either to ſex or age. At this time there was a build- 


ing in the town named the Red Hall, which certain Flemings 


poſſeſſed by the tenure of defending it at all times againſt the 
King of England. Thirty of theſe reſolute people defended 
their habitation a whole day againſt tife Engliſh army, but 
their lodging being at laſt ſet on fire, they all periſhed in the 
flames. | | 

BALIOL next ſent to Edward a formal renunciation of his 
allegiance, which the latter received with contempt, and ſuf- 


fered the meſſenger to depart unmoleſted. Purſuing his march, 


he met the Scots army at Dunbar, and having completely 
routed them, as being neither commanded by ſkilful officers 
nor properly diſciplined, he ſoon compelled Baliol to do pe- 
nance for his former offences, and to ſwear allegiance in good 
earneſt. The penance he did on this occaſion was ſufficiently 
mortifying; however, Edavard was not contented with this 
ſubmiſion; purſuing his conqueſts with the utmoſt rapidity, 
he every where exacted an oath of fidelity from the people, 
and required them to renounce their alliance with France. 


He continued his journey as far northward as Elgin, and on 


his return carried off the wooden chair, with the black ſtone 
in it, on which the Kings of Scotland were crowned ; defa- 
Gng alſo as far as he could the monuments, and deſtroying the 
ancient 
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ancient records, which might have given ſome inſight into the 
hiſtory of the kingdom. 

HAVING at laſt, as he thought, fully ſubdued Scotland, 
Edward returned to England. The vicegerents, however, 
whom he had left to regulate the affairs of the new conquered 
kingdom, were men by no means qualified for ſuch an im- 
portant office. The people were univerſally diſguſted with 
their careleſſneſs, haughtineſs, or ſeverity; the country was 
infeſted with banditti, and the Engliſh government every 
where deſpiſed. —At this critical juncture, aroſe Sir William 
Wallace, the great Scottiſh hero, no leſs celebrated for his 
perſonal ſtrength, than for his valour and ſkill in military af- 

fairs. Being an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe of liberty, he quickly 
began to form a party againſt the Engliſh. In 4297 he openly 
infeſted them in their quarters, and gained many great advan- 
tages over them, ſo that in a ſhort time they were almoſt en- 
tirely exterminated, or obliged to fly the country. - Edward 
in the mean time was in France, ſuſpecting nothing of the in- 
furrection. As ſoon as he received the news of it, however, 
he ſent a powerful army to reduce the infurgents, and the 
Scots being weakened by diſſentions among themſelves, were 
unable to reſiſt. Moſt of them again took the oath of alle- 
giance to Edward, but Wallace with a few reſolute followers 
ſtill held out. Though deſerted by almoſt every perſon of in- 
fluence or property, his party was ſtrengthened by the addition 
of many others of inferior rank, by whoſe aſſiſtance he con- 
tinued not only formidable to the Engliſh, but at laſt entirely 
defeated their army at Stirling. 

THESE ſucceſſes once more brought over many of the ba- 
rons to the party of Wallace, but having in 1298 aſſumed the 
title of Governor of Scotland, in name of King John, &c.“ | 
an incurable and fatal jealouſy took place betwixt him and 
the barons ; ſo that no meaſures for the public good could 
ever be cordially entered upon between them. 

THis year Edward being returned from France, invaded 
Scotland anew; but having penetrated a conſiderable way into 
the country, his army being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 


and a violent quarrel having taken place betwixt his Welſh 
and 


„ 


and Engliſh ſoldiers, he had already given orders for a retreat, 


when news arrived in his camp, that the Scots were advanced - 


to Falkirk. On receiving this intelligence Edward inſtantly 


ſet out to give them battle. The event was, that the Scots 


were defeated with prodigious laughter, for which their own 
hiſtorians have aſſigned the difſentions that prevailed among 
their officers as a ſufficient cauſe. The moſt probable reaſon, 
however, as Lord Hailes obſerves, ſeems to have been the 
great ſuperiority of the Engliſh cavalry to that of the Scots. 
Be this as it will, the battle of Falkirk now decided the fate 
of Scotland. Wallace, though he ſtill retained his patriotiſm, 
was now reduced to the condition of 2 private perſon, and had 
no ſhare in the government, nor command of the armies. Ba- 
hol, who had been kept cloſe priſoner by Edward ever ſince 
his late ſubmiſſion, was now releaſed in a very ſingular man- 
ner. Edward ordered the governor of Dover to convey him 
to the French coaſt, there to deliver him to the Pope's nun- 
cio, © with full power to the Pope to diſpoſe of Baliol and 
his Engliſh Eſtate;“ in conſequence of which, he was formally 
delivered over to the nuncio before a notary and witneſſes, 
and a receipt taken for his perſon. 

BEFORE this ſtrange tranſportation, Baliol had made the moſt 
abje& conceſſions to Edward in hopes of regaining his liberty, 
but in vain ; the Scots, however, {till continued to own him 
for their King, and a new regency was inſtituted, by which 
every thing was tranſacted in name of their miſerable prince. 
A new pretender to the Crown now alſo appeared, and this 
was no leſs than the Pope himſelf. His pretenſions were ri- 
diculous to the laſt degree, but his authority was not to be 
diſputed, and Edward ſpent a whole winter in deliberating 
what anſwer to give ; after which, having as he thought ſuf- 
ficiently anſwered the arguments of his Holineſs, he prepared 
for another expedition to Scotland; but before this could be 
put in execution, a truce was concluded at the mediation of 
France, to laſt till St Andrew's day 1302. 

ON the expiration of this truce Edward again ſent an army 
into Scotland, under the command of John de Segrave; but 
wat general having divided his army into three bodies, and 

kept 
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kept them too far diſtant from one another, they were all 
defeated in one day by a ſingle body of Scots. This hewever, 
was the laſt exploit of which the latter could boaſt. Edward, 
having again invaded Scotland with a great army, utterly over. 
whelmed all who pretended to make any reſiſtance. Bruce, 
Cumin, and almoſt all who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
cauſe of liberty, now took the firſt opportunity of making | 
their ſubmiſſion, and ſtipulating for their lives and eſtates. 
Sir William Wallace and ſome others were excepted from 
the indemnity, and all the conditions ſtipulated in his favour 
were, that he ſhoald deliver himſelf up to the mercy of Edward 
if he thought proper. This celebrated aud patrotic hero was 
therefore obliged to {kulk as a traitor, and as ſuch he was at 
laſt betrayed by one Sir John Monteith, apprehended, and put 
to a cruel death at London. 

In the mean time Edward having attempted in vain 
to form an union between the two kingdoms, reſolved to ſettle 
the affairs of Scotland as a conquered kingdom, in the beſt 
manner he could. In the ſhort ſpace of four months, how- 
ever, the whole ſyſtem which, with much labour and expence 
he had for 15 years endeavoured to eſtabliſh, was entirely 
overthrown. This revolution took place through the ambi- 
tion of young Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick, grandſon to him 
who had formerly been a competitor with Baliol for the 
Crown. For a long time he had forborn to mention his pre- 
tenſions ; but at laſt is ſaid to have broke his mind in the fol- 
lowing words. support my title to the Crown, and I will 
give you my eſtate ; or give me your eſtate, and I will ſup- 
port yours.” This tranſaction was diſcovered by Cumin to 
Edward, who thereupon determined to deſtroy Bruce ; but 
having told his deſign one night when in liquor, the Earl of 
Glouceſter, who was his friend, ſent him twelve pence and a 
pair of ſpurs, as if he meant to pay what he had borrowed. 
Bruce took the hint, but conſidering that the ground was co- 
vered with ſnow, which would have diſcovered his flight, he 
ordered his farrier to invert the ſhoes on his horſes, and im- 
mediately ſet out for Scotland, (having for ſome time reſided 

at the court of Edward) attended only by his ſecretary and 
ö groom; 
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groom. On the road he intercepted a meſſenger carrying let - 


ters to Edward, the purport of which was to urge the imme- 


diate death or impriſonment of Bruce. This meſſenger he 
cauſed to be beheaded, and meeting afterwards with Cummin 
himſelf, he put him to death with his own land. After this 
he ſet himſelf openly in oppoſition to Edward, and was crowned 
King on the 5th of March 1306: It had been long cuſtomary 
to have the crown put upon the King's head by one of the fa- 
mily of Fife; and Robert found the prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
this cuitom ſo ſtrong. that he was obliged to comply with it. 
The ceremony was performed by the Counteſs of Buchan, who, 
though one of the heads of the family of Cummin, poſtponed 
all private quarrels to the good of her country. 

THE new King ſoon found that he had occaſion for all his 
courage and addreſs, in order to make good his pretenſions a- 
gainſt ſo powerful an adverſary as Edward. Before he had 
time to collect a proper army, the few raw forces he had with 
him were attacked by furpriſe, and totally defeated at a place 
called Methven in Perthſhire; and he afterwards found himſelf 
ſo much diſtreſſed, that his army dwindled down to 500, and 
theſe were ſoon after reduced to 200; ſome of whom be- 
ing cut off at a place called Dalry, all the reſt forſook him 
except Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir James Douglas, and a few do- 
meſtics. Having with theſe crofſed Loch Lomond in a ſmall 
crazy boat, he met with his friend the Earl of Lenox, who 
had been proſcribed in Fngland, and now lived in a kind of 
exile on his own eſtate. The meeting betwixt theſe two 
friends was very affecting, and they ſwore never to part as 
long as they remained alive. 

IN the mean time Edward, having again made vaſt prepa- 
rations, invaded Scotland, where he behaved with great cruel- 
ty, putting to death all whom he ſuſpe&ed to be of Robert's 
party. Kildrammey caſtle, the only fortreſs poſſeſſed by Ro- 
bert, was taken and the garriſon maſſicred ; his wife and 
daughters fell into the hands of the conqueror ; while Robert 
himſelf was reduced to ſuch a deſpicable ſituation, that it was 
thought he could never more retrieve his affairs. Still, how- 
ever, his misfortunes could not intimidate or make him deſ- 
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pair of becoming King of Scotland. He firſt removed to Dun- 
barton caſtle, where he was hoſpitably entertained and recei- 
ved by Angus Lord of Kintyre ; but not thinking himfelf ſafe 
in that place, he fled to a ſmall iſland named Rachrin, where 
a report of his death was propagated, Notwithſtanding this, 
his party. had increaſed conſiderably, and even when he landed 
on the iſland he had been attended by 300 men; but at laſt, 
being apprehenſive that the report of his death might be preju- 
dicial to his affairs, he paſſed over into the Ifle of Arran, 
Where he ſurpriſed a fort belonging to the Engliſh. From 
thence he paſied over into Carrick, where he recovered his own 
caitle of Tunberry, and drove out the Engliſh garriſon. After 
this, his party increaſing with his ſucceſſes, he defeated the 
Engliſh in ſeveral encounters, ſo that Edward was once more 
provoked to undertake an expedition into Scotland. At this 
time he reſolved to let looſe the whole of his vengeance againſt 
this unhappy nation ; but before he could put his cruel reſo- 
lution in execution, he was ſurpriſed by death, when arrived 
within ſight of the country he had ſo often devoted to de- 
ſtruction. 7 | 
THE death of Edward proved a grievous blow to the En- 
gliſh intereſt in Scotland. They were now every where de- 
feated, and not only loſt ground in Scotland, but were unable 
to prevent Robert from invading England, which he did feve- 
ral times with great ſucceſs. - In the mean time almoſt all the 
fortreſſes which the Engliſh held in Scotland were reduced one 
after another: the Caſtle of Stirling was beſieged and would 
have been taken, had not Edward Bruce, the King's brother, 
entered into an imprudent treaty with the governor; by which 
he agreed to ſuſpend his operations, and the governor to ſur- 
reuder the caſtle, in caſe it was not relieved before the 24th of 
June 1314. This brought on the great and deciſive battle of 
Bannockburn. For now Edward IT. having aſſembled his ut- 
molt force, both in England and 'Scotland, advanced with a 
prodigious army; and the prepoſterous treaty already mention- 
ed, obliged Robert either to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling, or put 
all to the event of a ſingle battle. Accordingly having made the 
beſt preparations he could for oppoſing ſuch a formidable ene- 
my 


be 1 


my, Robert waited their approach; and the event ſealed the 
liberties of Scotland; utterly putting an end to the pretenſions 
of Engliſh ſuperiority 'from whatever quarter they had been 
derived. The loſs on both ſides has been variouſly computed, 


euch party no doubt ſtriving to lefſen their own, and exagge- 


rate that of their enemies. Certain it is, however, that the 
Engliſh were overthrown with exceſſive flaughter, and ſo much 
intimidated, that for a conſiderable time afterwards no ſupe- 
riority of numbers whatever could enconrage them to ſtand 
before the Scots. So bereaved were they,” ſays one of their 
own hiſtorians, ** of their wonted courage and intrepidity, that 
an hundred of that nation would have fled from two or three 
Scotſmen.” / 

THE victory at Bannockburn was followed by repeated in- 
vaſions of England, where the Scots carried every thing before 
them. In 1323, however, peace was concluded by the ac- 
knowledgement of Robert's title to the throne, which he con- 
tinued to enjoy to his death, which happened in 1329. 0 

ROBERT I. was unqueſtionably the greateſt of all the Scot- 
tiſh monarchs ; as having, from the moſt abject ſituation, raiſed 
the nation to the moſt reſpectable rank and character; and to 
which his ſucceſſors were ſo far from adding any thing, that 


they ſeemed with one conſent to have wiſhed to pull down the 


fabrick he had erected, and to render the nation as contemp- 
tible as it was now reſpectable and glorious. During the Re- 
gency of Randolph, however, matters were ſv well managed, 
that the loſs of Robert was not much ſeit : but he dying in 
1332, and Douglas being killed in a battle with the Moors as 
he went to depoſit King Robert's heart in the tomb of our Sa- 


viour at Jeruſalem, matters quickly returned to their old 


channel. During the reign of the late King, Edward Baliol 
the ſon of him who had been eſtabliſhed by Edward I. mate 
his appearance at the court of England, and ſet forth his pre- 
tenſions to the Crown of Scotland. Edward readily promiſed 
him his aſſiſtance, and a ſhort time before the death of Ran- 


dolph allowed a ſmall army, conſiſting of no more than 3000 


infantry and 400 men at arms, to ſail for Scotland. Baliol 


himſelf landed with only 500 men, but though the armies of 
Du 2 Scatland 
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Scotland at that time ——_— to more than 60,000 men, they 
ſhamefully ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed in their camp, 
and were utterly defeated with the loſs of 13,000 common ſol. 
diers, and 2000 men at arms. The conſequence of this viQto. 
ry was, that Baliol was crowned King of Scotland at Perth on 
the 24th of September 1332.—A new train of misfortunes and 
diſgraces now befel this unhappy kingdom. The new mon. 
arch, every way unequal to the high rank to which he had 
been raiſed, was inſtantly driven out. The young King Da- 


vid Bruce returned from France, and invaded England, where 


he behaved with the greateſt cruelty, and through miſcondu& 
ſufered himſelf to be defeated and taken priſoner by the ge- 
nerals of Fdward III. After a long captivity, during which 
his kingdom was in the moſt diſtracted ſituation, he regained 
his liberty on promiſing an immenſe ranſom, which Ms 
was utterly unable to pay. 

KINGS David was ſucceeded in 1371 by Robert Steward, ſq 
called from his office of high ſteward of Scotland. His reign 
was occypied by wars with the Engliſh, in which (though 
ſome exploits of romantic yalour were performed, particu- 
larly the ſingle combat betwen Douglas and Piercy Hotſpur, 
celebrated in the ballad of Chevy Chace) the Shame 
were generally trifling and of little account. 

THe war with England continued almoſt without inter. 
miſſion for a number of years, the ambition of the Engliſh 
monarchs prompting them to undertake the conqueſt of this 
kingdom, while on the other hand they found themſelves con- 
ſtantly foiled through the ſpirit of the inhabitants, who could 
never bear to ſubmit to an Engliſh yoke. —Robert II. was 
ſucceeded by his ſecand ſon John; but that name being 
thought unlucky in Scotland, it was changed on his acceſſion to 
Robert. No prince, however, could be more unlucky ; his 
whole reign was diſturbed by an unfortynate war with the 
Engliſh, and by diſſentions among his own ſubjects: his eldeſt 
ſon, the Duke of Rothſay, was ſtarved to death by his uncle 
the Duke of Albany, on a falſe ſuppoſition that he intended to 
murder him; and his ſecond ſon James was taken, on a voyage 
o France for his education. This laſt misfortune ſo affected 


Robert 


ah 3 „ 


Robert that he died in three days, Waring the Duke of 1 
ny Regent of the kingdom. 

DvRING the Regency of the Duke of Albany, Henry at- 
tempted once more to reduce Scotland to ſubjection; for which 
purpoſe he entered into an alliance with Donald Lord of the 
Iles ; but the latter being overthrown at Harlaw, near Aber- 
deen, the whole project came to nothing; and Donald, inſtead 
of conqueſt, was obliged to ſubmit himſelf and kingdom to the 
Duke. En 

AFTER the death of Henry V. when the Engliſh power in 
France began to decline, it was then perceived, to be neceſſary 
to make friendſhip with Scotland, in order to detach ſuch a 
powerful ally from the French intereſt. King James was there- 
fore releaſed on the payment of 40,0001. Sterling of ranſom ; 
he married Lady Jean Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of So- 
merſet, and be was reſtored to his kingdom in the year 1424. 
This prince was well ſkilled in the polite arts, and is with 
great reaſon believed to have been the father of the Scots mu- 
fic, ſo much admired for its elegant ſimplicity. He reformed 


many abuſes ; but, as he proceeded with great ſeverity to curb 


the overgrown power of the Barons, a conſpiracy was formed 


againſt him, and he was murdered in the neighbourhood of 
Perth, in the year 1437. The principal conſpirators were the 


_ Earl of Athol, and one Robert Graham, a relation of the Earl 


They were all apprehended within ſix weeks of the King's 


death ; the meaner ſort were hanged, and the moſt cruel tor. 
tures inflicted on the ringleaders. 


THe death of James I. left the kingdom once more to an 


infant prince, James II. and as is uſual in ſuch caſes, the af. 


fairs of the kingdom were thus thrown into the utmoſt confu- 
ſion. The nobles, deſpiſing all order, traverſed the country 
with ſuch Dodies of armed men as rendered it dangerous for 
any one to oppoſe them; their diſſentions produced a kind of 
continual civil war ; agriculture was neglected, and a famine 
enſued, which was followed by its uſual attendant a peſtilence. 


The King took upon him the adminiſtration of affairs at the 
age of 14, and appears to have been a prince of great ſpirit z 


however, it was not in his power entirely to check the diſor- 
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ders ariſing from the power and infolence of the Barons. His 


reign was therefore filled with wars, treaſons, and conſpiracies; 
to all which was added a quarrel with the Engliſh. In this 
the King was accidentally killed by the burſting of a cannon at 
the ſiege of the caſtle of Roxburgh. 

JaMEs III. was only ſeven years old at the time of his fa- 


ther's death, ſo that the ſame troubles which had infeſted the 


former reign, now began to make their appearance in this, 
The King himſelf had one very pernicious foible, of taking in- 
to his favour men of the moſt worthleſs and profligate charac- 
ters, who made the worſt uſe imaginable of their power, and 
entirely loſt him the hearts of his ſubjects. Theſe things at 
laſt produced a rebellion againſt him, in which bis own ſon, tlie 
Duke of Rothſay, headed the conſpirators. The King oppoled 
them with what forces he could raiſe; but perceiving the vic. 
tory rather to incline to the enemy, his courage forſook 
him, and he fled, with a view to take refuge on board a ſhip. 
His men for ſome time fought bravely, but were at laſt de- 
feated, while the unhappy prince being thrown from his horſe, 
and much bruiſed, took refuge in the houſe of a miller, where 
he was murdered by one who . to be a prieſt 
come to give him abſolution. | 

JAMEs IV. was crowned King of 8 in 1487; and, 
under pretence of revenging the death of the late King, the 
country was in danger of being once more filled with confuſion. 
During his reign, however, Scotland ſeemed to flouriſh : he 
applied himſelf to maritime affairs, built many ſhips, particu- 
larly one called the Great St Michael, which was ſuppoſed to 
be the largeſt in the whole world. He concluded a perpetual 
peace with England, and kept his alliance faithfully, until at 
laſt was drawn into a fatal quarrel with Henry VIII. the 
cauſe of which is not well known, but which induced him to 
take the reſolution of invading that country. A great army 
was therefore collected; and the King took the field at the 
head of it, attended by the principal nobility. He now, how- 
ever, ſuffered himſelf to be ſcandalouſly enticed by the charms 
of an Engliſh miſtreſs, daughter of one Heron, the proprietor 
of Ford. By her the councils of his army was betrayed to 
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the Engliſh, and the nobility being diſpleaſed with his 1 improper 
behaviour, many of them retired in diſguſt. Happy indeed 
had it been for the kingdom, if all of them had taken this pru- 
dent reſolution; for the army was entirely defeated, with the 
loſs of at leaſt 10,000 men; the King himſelf being among the 
number of the ſlain. This diſaſter happened at Flowden in 
Northumberland, in the year 1513; and among its other ill 
conſequences left the Crown to an infant, James V. 


THE troubles in which Scotland had been involved for ma- 


ny ages almoſt without intermiſſion, were now redoubled on 
account of religion. The opinions of Luther had been propa- 


gated in Britain ſoon after his preaching in 1517, and made 


great progreſs; but James being bigotted in the Popiſh ſenti- 

ments commenced a furious perſecution, which not only diſ- 
ouſted the people by its cruelty, but gave a handle to many 
dilaffected noblemen to oppoſe the King, on pretence of eſpou- 
ſing the cauſe of the true religion. Hoſtilities with England 
were recommenced in 1523, but ſoon terminated in peace; and 
indeed the ſituation of affairs on the continent of Europe, had 
ſet James in ſuch an eminent ſtation, that he was in a manner 
arbiter of the whole. His alliance was therefore courted, and 
offers of marriage were made him with ſeveral illuſtrious prin- 

ceſſes of different nations. He gave the preference, however, 
to Magdalen, eldeſt daughter of Francis I. King of France. 
The nuptials were accordingly celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence, but the young Queen did not ſurvive the ſolemnity a 
month ; and James, the ſame year, entered into a treaty of 
marriage with Mary of Guiſe, Ducheſs Dowager of Longue- 
ville. In this he was rivalled by his uncle Henry VIII. of 
Englandz who even threw out ſome menaces againſt Francis, 
becauſe he would not break off the match after ſhe had been 
contracted to James. 


THE King of Scotland, in the mean time, gave a looſe to 


the natural bias of his diſpoſition, both in perſecuting the 
unhappy reformers, and likewiſe in his behaviour to the reſt 
of his ſubjects. At laſt, probably tormented by the horrors 
of a guilty conſcience, he was ſeized with a kind of diſtraction, 
in 1540; his palace appeared like the cloiſtered retreat of 
Monks ; 
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Monks ; his ſleep was haunted by frightful dreams, which he 
took for apparitions; and the dead body of Sir James Hamil- 
ton, a furious perſecutor, who had formerly been executed 
for treaſon, appeared continually preſent to his diſturbed ima- 
gination. From this wretched ſtate, however, he was in ſome 
meaſure relieved by the preparations now made againſt him 
by Henry VIII. of Fngland ; but his diſtraction was comple. 
ted by the defeat of his forces in the moſt ſhameful manner by 
the Engliſh. After ſume unſucceſsful encounters, an army of 
10,000 men was ſent into England ; but James having impru- 
dently ſuperſeded an old experienced officer in favour of a mi- 
nion of his own, the whole threw down their arms before 
500 Engliſh ; and not only abſolutely refuſed to fight, but 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to women and children, there 
not being a ſufficient number of men to receive them. 

THis diſaſter, which happened at Solway Moſs, ſo much af. 
fected James, that he died of grief, leaving the government to 
his infant daughter Mary, then only a few days old, and fo 
remarkable afterwards for her beauty and misfortunes. As 
he had taken no meaſures for the ſecurity of his kingdom, it 
now experienced the uſual fate of becoming a prey to the am- 
bitious deſigns of the nobles. The great ſource of diſturbance, 


however, ſtill was religion; to the reformation of which 


the people in general were inclined, and the government un- 
happily averſe. I 25 

AMONG thoſe who ſuffered for religion in this reign, was 
one Mr George Wiſhart, an eminent and learned miniſter, 
This gentleman having been accuſed of hereſy, was condemned 
to be hanged and burnt. The ſentence was executed with 
tigour; and Cardinal Beaton, who beheld the execution with 
inhuman pleaſure, became more and more the object of uni- 
verſal hatred ; though at that time he engroſſed almoſt the 
whole power of the kingdom. A conſpiracy was formed a- 
gainſt him, at the head of which was Norman Leſly, eldeſt 
ſon of the Earl of Rothes. The Cardinal, though little ap- 
prehenſive of any danger from the attempts of heretics, was 


| then ſortifying his caſtle of St Andrew's, in ſuch a manner 


as to render it impregnable, according to the modes of carrying 
— 
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on ſieges at that time. The conſpirators, though no more 
than 16 in number, having got acceſs to the caſtle, at different 
times, in the morning, turned out all the workmen and domeſ- 
tics of the Cardinal, though no fewer than 150 perſons; af- 
ter which they proceeded to take vengeance on himſelf; and, 
after reproaching him with his crimes, particularly the death 
of Mr Wiſhart, and ſolemnly proteſting, that it was not out 
of hatred to his perſon, or deſire of his wealth, that they 
were prompted to act in that manner, but becauſe of his conti- 
nued and obſtinate oppoſition to the Goſpel, Mr James Melvil, 
who made the ſpeech, ſtabbed him three times with a dagger, 


on the 29th of May 1546. The murderers, apprehenſive of 


danger, immediately ſent ambaſladors to Henry imploring his 
aſſiſtance; and, in the mean time, being joined by 120 of their 
friends, reſolved to defend themſelves. The Queen Regent 
and French faction were eager to revenge the death of a man 
who had been ſo ſerviceable to their cauſe, and the caſtle was 
ſoon beſieged by a powerful army both by ſea and land. The 
conſpirators defended themſelves with great reſolution for 
four months; but at laſt. being inveſted with a fleet of 16 fail 
under Admiral Strozzi, they were obliged to ſubmit. Honour- 
able conditions were granted, but many of the conſpirators were 
cruelly treated after being conveyed to France; ſeveral were 


ſent to the galleys, among whom was the celebrated Reformer 


John Knox : the caſtle itſelf was almoſt razed to the ground. 
ALL this time a war had been carried on againſt Scotland, 
by the furious and tyrannical Henry VIII. who endeavoured 
to force a marriage betwixt his ſon Fdward VI. and the in- 
fant Queen of Scotland; nor was the quarrel ended even by 
his death, which happened in 1547. The ſame year the Duke 
of Somerſet, who had beenchoſen proteQor during the minori- 
ty of Edward VI. invaded Scotland with an army of 18,000 
land forces, and a fleet of 60 fail. The Regent oppoſed them 
with no fewer than 40,000 men; but being entirely unexperi- 
enced in war, he ſuffered himſelf to be decoyed from an ad- 
vantageous ſituation, in order to engage his enemies on equal 
An engagement accordingly took place near Pinkey, 
a gentleman's houſe to the Faſtward of Muſſelburgh. The 
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event was almoſt as fatal as any of the battles recorded in hi. 
tory. The Scots army was utterly overthrown, with the loſs of 
10,000 men killed in the battle and purſuit, beſides a multi- 
tude of priſoners taken; and the conſequences might have 
been ſo deciſive, that the Scots would have been glad to comply 
with any terms, had not the Engliſh commander been obliged 
to quit the country without delay, in order to repel the ma- 
chinations of his enemies at the Engliſh Court. | 
THE only reſource of Scotland was now in an alliance with 
Prance, which the Queen Dowager quickly concluded ; the 
young Queen was fent over to that country, and it was agreed 
that ſhe ſhould marry the Dauphin as ſoon as the parties were 
of age. The ſcheme was extremely diſagreeable to many of 
the Scots, eſpecially thoſe who favoured the Reformation; but 
the principal nobility were gained over by preſents, and even 
the Regent himſelf (the Earl of Arran) conſented to it, on 
receiving the title of Duke de Chattellerault, with a penſion 
of 12,000 livres per annum. | 
SoME advances towards peace were made by the Engliſh 
immediately after the battle of Pinkey ; but the Scots, not- 
withſtanding their deplorable ſituation, ſhewed ſo little incli- 
nation towards it, that they did not even ſend commiſſioners 
to meet the Earl of Warwick, who waited for them at Ber- 
wick. Hoſtilities were therefore quickly recommenced; but 
the Englith, having neglected the moment of victory, now 
found themſelves unable to accompliſh their purpoſe. The 
rown of Haddington indeed was taken and fortified, and ſome 
of the ſouthern counties of Scotland waſted; but 6000 French 
having arrived at Leith under Du Deſſe, the ſiege of Hadding- 
ton was undertakenalmolt as ſoon as the Engliſh had got poſſeſ- 
fion of it, and the Lord Seymour, High Admiral of England, 
was repulſed in two deſcents he made; one on the coaſt of 
Fife, and another at Montroſe. A formidable army of 20,000 
men was then ſent into Scotland, but the Scottiſh comman- 
ders, grown wiſer by the diſaſter at Pinkey, reſolved not to 
hazard an engagement, but to ſtand on the defenſive, ſo that 
nothing of any conſequence could be accompliſhed. However, 
the qiſcontents betwixt the Scots and their French allies had 
riſen 
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riſen to ſuch an alarming height as threatened the moſt fatal 
conſequences, when peace was concluded betwixt the two 
kingdoms, by one of the terms of which no farther op- 
poſition was to be given to the marriage of the young Queen. 
This peace was followed by a journey of the Queen Dow- 
ager to France, where ſhe uſed her utmoſt efforts to over- 
throw the power of the Regent, and managed her matters ſo 
dexterouſly, that he was obliged to reſign his power into her 
hands, upon condition of not having any inquiry made into his 
conduct during the adminiſtration of it; and having a promiſe 
of ſucceeding to the throne in caſe of the death of the Queen 
without iſſue. 

TH1s increaſe of power was not productive of that happi- 
neſs to the Queen Regent which ſhe had expected. The na- 
tion was violently diſcontented on account or the perſecution 
which had till been carried on with vigour againſt the Pro- 
teſtants; and the Queen augmented the diſcontent by attempt- 
ing to eſtabliſh her power by a ſtanding army, which was 
thought dangerous to the liberties of the kingdom. John 
Knox having recovered his liberty, returned to Scotland, and 
by his undaunted behaviour, and furious zeal in preaching, 
contributed more than perhaps any other perſon to ſet every 
thing in a flame. Being patroniſed by the Earl of Glencairn, 
he was prevailed on to write a letter to the Regent herſelf, 
on the ſubject of religion; but the manner in which it was ex- 
preſſed gave great offence ; and Mr Knox having ſoon after 
accepted of an invitation to go to Geneva, was burnt in 
elligy in Scotland as a heretic. 

THE Reformation, however, was now ſo far advanced, 
that no perſecution of its members could check it in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, the Romiſh ceremonies, and even the clergy them- 
ſelves were treated with ſuch contempt, that they found it 
neceſſary to implore the protection of the Queen Regent; and 
all her authority was now found inſufficient to protect them. 
Some of the tirſt nobility in the kingdom openly patroniſed 
the reformed doctrines; and in the year 1557, the Earls of Ar- 
gyle, Glencairn, and ſome other perſons of rank, firſt put 
their names to a bond called te Covenant, to ſubſcribe which 
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all who favoured the Reformation were invited. The ſub. 
ſtance of this bond was a renunciation of the errors of Popery, 
and a promiſe to ſupport the reformed docrines with their 
whole wealth and power, and at the hazard of their lives ; 
and they diſtinguiſhed the favourers of the Reformation by 
the name of the Congregation of Chriſt, while the favourers 
of Popery had the opprobrious title of the Congregation 
¶ Satan, 3 a 
WHEN matters had proceeded this length, it was eaſy to 
ſee that the greateſt part of the nation was on the ſide of the 
Reformers ; nevertheleſs the Regent took the imprudent and 
cruel meaſure of perſecuting thoſe who favoured the Reforma- 
tion ; and the execution of Walter Mill an aged prieſt, who 
had changed his ſentiments in religious matters, exaſperated 
the minds of the people to the utmoſt. After he had been 
condemned by the eccleſiaſtical court, no temporal judge could 
be found to condemn him to the fire, ſo that he was reſpited 
to another day; and ſo univerſal was the compaſſion ſhewn 
him, that it became neceſſary at laſt to bribe one of the Arch- 
- biſhop of St Andrew's domeſtics te act the part of a civil judge 
in condemning him. The unhappy ſufferer behaved with the 
greateſt conſtancy, both during his trial, and at the fatal period. | 
T execution of this man, produced the greateſt horror 
and indignation ; bonds of mutual defence were every where 
entered into, and it was evident, that the diſputes on religion 
were ſoon to be decided by the ſword. A petition, however, 
was in the firit place preſented to the Queen Regent, to which 
ſhe thought proper to give a ſmooth and condeſcending an- 
ſwer, promiſing them every redreſs that could lawfally be 
granted. She permitted them in the mean time to read the 
Scriptures, and perform their religious exerciſes in the mother 
tongue; but for fear of diſturbances requeſted that they would 
hold no aſſemblies in Edinburgh or Leith. 
NoTwITHSTANDING this appearance of friendſhip, how- 
ever, the Queen Regent uſed her utmoſt endeavours to. 
ſtrengthen her alliance with France, by means of whoſe pow- 
er alone ſhe hoped to be able to oppoſe the violence of the Re- 
| ſeimers. The marriage was concluded between the Dauphin 
| 5 | aud 
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and Queen of Scotland; but previous to this the princes of 


Lorraine, the Queen's uncles, had taken advantage of her inex- 
perience to procure ſome obligations detrimental to the rights 
of the kingdom, and which ſhe was by no means at liberty 
to have given ; and which of conſequence the States would ne- 
yer have ratified. By. one of theſe, the kingdom was con- 
veyed to the King of France and his heirs, in caſe of her own 


death without iſſue ; but, though ſhe uſed her utmoſt endea- 


yours to procure the Crown of Scotland for her huſband, this 
was found impoſſible, and though indeed he received the title, 
yet it was under ſuch reſtrictions, that he was evidently no 
more than a nominal ſovereign. By advice of the ſame princes 
alſo, Mary ſet up a claim to the Crown of England, in oppo- 
fition to Elizabeth, which proved a molt pernicious ſtep, as 
involving her in a quarrel with that intriguing and perfidious 
princeſs, never to be eradicated, and which at laſt proved her 
ruin. 

Id the mean time, the Queen Regent, notwithſtanding the 
encouragement ſhe hadgiven the Reformers at the time of pre- 
ſenting their petition, was ſo far from having any real deſign 
of granting them indulgence, that ſhe now formed a ſcheme 
of cutting off all their leaders, and thus ruining the party at 
once. Having publiſhed her deſign of eſtabliſhing popery a- 
gain in its full vigour, ſhe ſummoned all the proteſtant preach- 


ers to anſwer at Stirling. The Earl of Glencairn, and Sir 


Hugh Campbell of Loudon were ſent to adviſe her not to take 
rigorous methods with them; but ſhe told the meſſengers in 
anger, that the preachers ſhould all be baniſhed Scotland, 
though their doctrines were as orthodox as thoſe of the Apoſtle 
Paul : and when they urged her kind behaviour and promiſes, 
ſhe told them, that the promiſes of princes ought not to be 


exacted with rigour ; and that they were binding only when 


ſubſervient to their conveniency and pleaſure.” 

IT is not to be expected, that ſuch behaviour could have 
any tendency to conciliate matters. The Reformers now per- 
ceiving that they had nothing to expect, either from the Re- 
gent's lenity or faithfulneſs to her promiſes, took the only 
method in their power to avoid the danger; namely, to inti- 
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midate their antagoniſts by their formidable appearance. The 
preachers therefore obeyed the ſummons, repaired to Stirling, 
but attended by ſuch multitudes, that the Queen Regent 
thought proper to aſſure them by Mr Erſkine of Dun, that all 
proceedings ſhould be ſtopped againſt them; intreating them 
at the ſame time to delay their journey. ES 
Tu Reformers having complied with the Queen's deſire, 
they were inſtantly proclaimed traitors, and it was declared 
criminal to give them any ſubliſtence ; which new piece of per- 
fidy ſo exaſperated Mr Erſkine, that he urged them to pro- 
ceed to the laſt extremities; and in the mean time, Mr Knox's 
return from Geneva, proved an excellent aſſiſtance to the exe- 
cution of ſuch a dangerous propoſal. In conſequence of this 
the popiſh party were attacked with the utmoſt fury ; images 
were pulled down, monaſteries deſtroyed, and their wealth 
either ſeized by the mob, or given to the poor ; and theſe 
outrages becoming general, the Queen determined to ſuppreſs 
them by force. With this view, ſhe raiſed an army ; but be- 
ing too weak to oppoſe her enemies, ſhe was obliged to take 
refuge in Dunbar, while the Congregation, meeting with no 


_ __ oppoſition, ſeized on the metropolis itſelf. As the extreme 


violence of their proceedings, however, had loſt them ſome- 
'what of their popularity, they now found themſelves unable 
to cope with the armies and authority of their Sovereign, and 
therefore-entered into a treaty, by which all differences were 
promiſed to be accommodated on the 23d of July 1558. 

NoTwIiTHSTANDING this accommodation, the proteſtant 
party had already ſeen too much of the Regent's inſincerity to 
believe that ſhe would keep her promiſes longer than ſhe ſaw, 
or thought ſhe ſaw, it her intereſt to break them. They enter- 
ed therefore into a third covenant, by which they engaged 
themſelves not to attend the Queen Dowager in caſe of any 
meſſage from her; and that if any meſſage of the kind ſhould 
be received by any of their number, it ſhould inſtantly become 
the ſubject of common deliberation. 

IT was not long indeed before their prudence in adopting 
this reſolution was apparent. The Regent, offended at their 
having denied her the favour of having maſs ſaid in the High 
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Church of Edinburgh, ordered the proteſtants to be every 
where diſturbed in the exerciſe of their religion. As this laſt 
effort was ſupported by the power and troops of France, the 
Lords once more remonſtrated with her both in a religious and 
political point of view, and inſiſted that no more French forces 
ſhould be imported into the kingdom; but receiving an un- 
favourable anſwer, they proceeded formally to degrade her 
from her office, and to act offenſively againſt her forces. | 
THE town of Leith had been fortified by the Regent, as the 
moſt convenient place for introducing her French forces into 
the kingdom ; and this place wag the firſt the proteſtants at- 
tacked ; but partly through their ignorance of the art of war, 
and partly through the diviſions which took place among them, 
they met with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that the whole deſign would 
in all probability have miſcarried, had not Queen Elibabeth, 
influenced by political motives, at laſt ſent a fleet and army 
to their relief. By theſe the face of affairs was ſoon changed; 
the French were driven from place to place; the Queen Dow- 
ager was obliged to retire to Edinburgh Caſtle, where, 
though the proteſtants {till invited her to an accommadation, 
ſhe behaved tothe very laſt with inſincerity. The nobles there- 
fore entered into a freſh Covenant, more expreſſive than ever, 
of their reſolution to ſtand by one another, 
THE news of the laſt aſſociation threw the Queen Regent 
into deſpair. She had long been waſted by ſickneſs, and now, 
ſenſible that ker end approached, ſhe invited ſome of the prin- 
cipal Lords of the Congregation to take a laſt adieu. To them 
ſhe exprefſed her ſorrow for the troubles of Scotland, and en- 
treated them to put an end to them, by diſmiſſing both French 
and Engliſh from the country, and aſked pardon for the offen- 
ces ſhe had committed againſt them. A few days after ſhe ex- 
pired, and her death ſo effectually broke the ſpirits of the 
French party, that they became from thenceforth in a manner 
incapable of making further oppoſition. Matters were there- 
fore finally decided in favour of the Reformers, and a petition 
ſent by them to Francis and Mary, by the mediation of Eli- 
zabeth, met with a gracious reception. By the agreement 
which now took place, the political liberties of Scotland were 
tully 
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fully ſecured, but the affair of religion was deferred to the 


enſuing ſeſſion of parliament. 


THE meeting of parliament at this time was unuſually full, 


and the chief buſineſs, as might have been expected, was the 


ſupplication, as it was called, of the proteſtants ; though in 


truth matters were now in ſuch a fituation, that it would have 


been dangerous to deny them any thing. In the diſcuſſion of 
their affairs, the popiſh members who were prefent, knowing 
that nothing they could ſay would be of any avail, kept an 
abſolute ſilence. This was interpreted by the oppoſite party 
as an evident ſign of the falſehood of their doQrine, and the 


greateſt reſpect was paid to the demands of the proteſtants. 


Theſe were, that the Romiſh church ſhould be condemned and 
aboliſhed ; that tranſubſtantiation, the merit of works, papiſ- 
tical indulgences, the doctrine of purgatory, pilgrimages, and 
prayers to departed ſaints, ſhould be confidered as damnable ; 
that a remedy ſhould be applied againſt the profanation of the 
holy ſacraments by the Romiſh clergy ; that the ſupremacy and 
authority of the Pope ſhouldbe aboliſhed ; and that the patri- 
mony of the church ſhould be employed in ſupporting the re- 


formed miniſtry, the proviſion of ſchools, and maintenance 


of the poor. 

Wirk all this the parliament complied, excepting only 
the laſt article relative to the maintenance of the clergy ; the 
conſideration of which was deferred to ſome other time ; 
but the violent reſolutions, now adopted, which in fact indi- 


cated the very ſpirit of perſecution againſt which the Congre- 


gation had ſo vehemently declaimed in the papiſts, could not 
be agreeable to their new Sovereigns Francis and Mary. 
They treated them therefore with ridicule, and ſent back the 
meſſenger who brought them to France without any anſwer. 


This might, perhaps, have ſtill proved very prejudicial to the 


cauſe had not the death of Mary's huſband, Francis, put an 
end to the ſtrong political connection betwixt France and 
Scotland at the ſame time, that it left Mary in ſuch a diſa- 
greeable fituation, as ſoon obliged her to return to her own 
country. Before her arrival, however, the popiſh religion had 
received a final overthrow in Scotland. The - churches and 

religious 
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religious houſes had been every where pulled down or defaced, 
and all their ſacred utenſils and decorations deſtroyed or car- 
ried of. Even ſepulchres had been broke into and ranſacked ; 
the libraries of the eccleſiaſtics and the records kept by them, 
had been gathered into heaps and conſumed ; and in ſhort, eve- 
ry thing atchieved that tended to ſet forth the total ruin of 
the one party and triumph of the other. Such an appearance 
muſt have been very diſagreeable to Mary, who had been 
educated in the popiſh religion, and who was betides preſſed to 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, which in fat condemned 
herſelf to death; and to this ſhe was ſolicited, not ouly by her 
own ſubjects, but by her rival, and already implacable enemy, 
Queen Elizabeth ; who, even at this time, not only refuſed þ 


her a paſſage through England, but ſent a ſquadron to inter- 
cept her on her paſſage. 


TH1s attempt of Elizabeth, however, proved abortive, and 7 
Mary arrived ſafely in her own dominions, but had ſcarce 
landed, when ſhe found herſelf inſulted on account of reli- 
gion: the proteſtants, with the utmoſt arrogance, preſuming 
to interrupt the celebration of the popiſh worſhip in the 
Royal Chapel of Holyroodhouſe. 

THE fituation of the kingdom in otlier reſpects was little 
better. The long continuance of the civil wars had left a 
proneneſs to tumult and licentiouſneſs every where, and ſuch 
diſorders prevailed throughout the country as threatened to 
diflolve all the bonds of civil ſociety. Theſe, indeed, were 
for the preſent ſucceſsfully ſuppreſſed by Lord James Stuart, 
the Queen's natural brother; but the affair of religion was 
; not ſo eaſily remedied. From the conceſſions which Mary, 
either through neceſſity or choice, had made to the papiſts, ſhe 


s was ſuſpected by the oppoſite party of having a deſign to eſta- | 

8 | bliln the ancient religion at all events; and from thoſe which 

4 ſhe was compelled to make to the proteſtants, ſhe was ſuſpect- 

4 ed alſo by the other party. 'The proteſtants, however, at 

L preſent proved very unſucceſsful. Mary refuſed to ratify their 

book of Uiſcipline ; ſhe received a third of the eccleſiaſtical re- 

4 venues, for the better ſupport of her houſehold; and the pro- s 


teſtant preachers were obliged to take up with another third; 
Ff which 
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which being collected with difficulty, and imperfeRly, afforded 
only a very paltry and even beggarly ſubſiſtence. 

BESIDEs all thoſe cauſes of diſquietude, another, and in- 
deed the principal ſource of her misfortunes aroſe from her 
ſex and ſituation in the world. In the bloom of youth, and 
of unparallelled beauty, ſhe was an object, not only of the 
ambition, but alſo of the love of many of her turbulent and 
unruly nobles. Every one practiſed the arts of diſſimulation, 
one way or other for their own intereſt ; while their unhappy 
ſovereign had not a friend or counſellor in the world, on whom 
ſhe could depend for faithful advice in any emergency. 'The 
two moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom, were Lord James 
Stuart, and the Earl of Huntly ; but the latter being cut off 
on account of treaſonable practices, the only antagoniſt in 
Scotland capable of dealing with Lord James, now Earl of 
Murray, was taken out of the way, and he was allowed to 
take what meaſures he thought proper for his own aggran- 
diſement. | | | 

THE ruin of the unfortunate Mary commenced from this 
moment. Being involved in continual perplexities, and un- 
able to extricate herſelf from the difficulties which ſurrounded | 
her, the refolved to make choice of a ſecond huſband, in or- 
der to enable her to bear ſo great a burden with ſomewhat 
more eaſe. Many ſuitors offered; but the Queen, reſolving 
to obey the dictates of love, choſe for her huſband the Lord 
Darnley, ſon to the Earl of Lenox, who had long been an exile 
in England, as has already been related; and Cho for that rea- 
ſon was counted by Elizabeth as one of her ſubjects. This 
marriage was violently oppoſed by the proteſtant party. John 
Knox declaimed furiouſly on the ſubject of his religion, (Darn- 
ley being a profeſſed papiſt) the envy of the reſt of the nobility 
was excited, and the Queen of England refuſed her conſent to 
the marriage. 

THESE diſturbances were but a prelude to the misfortunes 
which followed quickly after. Lord Darnley had no talents for 
buſineſs, nor had he any reſpeck for his wife. Inſtead of this, 
| He deſerted her to indulge himſelf in amours with women of 
the lowelt clafsy at the ſame time that his unbounded ambi- 

tion 
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tion prompted him to inſiſt on a ſhare in the royal authority, 
to which his abilities by no means intitled him. In the mean 
time, the Queen, juſtly diffident of her own ſ ubjects, had ta- 
ken into favour an Italian, named David Rizzio, originally a 
muſician, and who had at firſt been employed at Court in that 
profeſſion; but by his addreſs and aſſiduity in recommending 
himſelf to his ſuperiors, had been raiſed to the dignity of French 
Secretary ; and as ſuch enjoyed a great ſhare of the Queen's 
confidence and council. His elevation was exceſſively diſa- 
greeable to the Scots nobility, eſpecially to the Earl of Mur- 
ray; and therefore no ſooner was the marriage with Darnley 
concluded, than that nobleman, along with ſeveral others, un- 
der a pretence that a King was impoſed on the nation with- 
out their conſent, broke out into open rebellion. 
Arx firſt Mary was ſucceſsful, and the rebellious nobles were 
driven into England. Her ruin, however, was ſoon render- 
ed inevitable by the cruel reſolution of aceeding to the treaty 


of Bayonne, by which the deſtruction of the proteſtants was 


determined and in conſequence of which. the dreadful maſ- 
ſacre of Paris afterwards took place. This not only threw 
the rebels into deſpair, but filled the whole Court with con- 


ſternation and diſmay. Darnley was ſo weak as not only to 


ö f * ; *.. a+ ; 3 
enter inte- a correſpondence with the rebels, but to entertain 
ſuſpicions, of a criminal converſation betwixt his wife and Da- 


vid Rizzio. A confpiracy was formed againſt the unfortunate 


victim; and on the gth of March 1566, he was murdered in 
the Queen's preſence, without any regard to her authority as 
a Sovereign, or her ſituation as a woman big with child, and 
terrified at the appearance of theſe noble and pious ruffians. 

TE Is horrible tranſaction was followed by the return of the 
rebels from England; from whom Mary was now obliged to 
implore protection and aſſiſtance, as being under perſonal con- 
finement, and entirely deprived of all power and authority o- 
yer her ſubjects. Finding the arch-traitor to whom ſhe ap- 
plied (the Earl of Murray) inflexible, ſhe next began to prac- 
tiſe on her huſband, who, no doubt, repenting of the barbar- 
ous part he had adted, ſoon abandoned the cauſe of the rebels, 
and eyen conſented to accompany the Queen to Dunbar. 
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Tux fate of the rebels ſeemed to be no longer dubions ; 
and had Mary at this time, executed full vengeance againſt 
them, it is probable, that the kingdom might have been re- 
ſtored to ſome degree of tranquillity. Inſtead of this, however, 
fearing to involve ſo many of the nobility in one common crime, 
ſne granted a full pardon to the Earls of Murray, Glencairn, 
Argyle, and Rothes, though to the conſpirators themſelves ſhe. 
remained inexorable. | 

In the mean time Darnley, by his ;mbecillity 1 in firſt treating 
with the conſpirators, and afterwards taking part with the 
Queen againſt them, had rendered himſelf fo much the object 
of their hatred that his ruin was reſolved upon; at the ſame 
time that the unhappy ſituation of matters betwixt the King 
and Queen, would naturally throw all ſuſpicion of the deſ- 
truction of Darnley upon the nnhappy Mary. Darnley him- 
ſelf, finding, how ridiculous a figure he made, diſtruſted by his 
former partiſans, and unable or unwilling to effect any cordial | 
reconciliation with the Queen, r reſolved to leave the kingdom; 
from which ſtrange deſign, he could ſcarcely be diverted by the | 
voice of the Queen herſelf, and the whole privy council. This 
was followed by a dangerous ilineſs of the Queen, during the 
continuance of which he behaved with the greateſt unkind. 
nefs ; never once paying her a viſit, though he knew her life 
to be in danger. At laſt, when he heard ſhe was pretty well 
recovered, he condeſcended to ſee her ; but being received, 
as might naturally have been expected, with a good deal of 
coldneſs and indifierence, he left her and retired to Stirling. 
From Stirling he-ſet out for Glaſgow, but fell ſick by the way, 
with ſymptoms which were ſuppoſed to ariſe from poiſon, 
This was aue dee Au to have been adminiſtered to 
him by the Queen; but with much more probability may we 
ſuppoſe it to have been given by ſome of the rebels already 
mentioned. Mary no ſooner heard of his ſickneſs than ſhe 
ſet out for Glaſgow, and remained there with him till he was 
ſo far recovered as to be able to return to Edinburgh. Here, 
as the ſituation of the palace of Holyroodhouſe was judged to 
be too darhp and unhealthly, he was removed to a houſe which 
nad been appointed ſor the ſuperior of the Church of St Mary's 


. 
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in the Fields. Here ſhe ſaid with him ſome days; but having 

again retired to the palace of Holyroodhouſe, the houſe in 

which he lay, was blown up by gun-powder about two in the 
morning of the roth of February 1567. The King was found 

dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a ſervant who uſed- 
to ſleep, in the ſame apartment with him, but without any 

mark of fire or external injury on either. 

INNUMERABLE calumnies were now ſpread abroad, as if 
the Queen had been the murderer of her huſband. To 
counteract theſe in ſome manner, proclamations were iſſued, 
and rewards publiſhed for the diſcovery of the murderers. 
The Earl of Bothwell was univerſally looked upon to have 
been a party, if not the principal one concerned. He was 
accordingly accuſed among others by the Earl of Lenox, Darn- 
ley's father, and he was invited to prove his accuſations. As 
the day of trial approached, however, tne latter was intimi- 

dated by ſuſpicions inſtilled into him by thoſe who pretended to 
bo the moſt anxious for an inveſtigation of the matter, and 
applied for a delay of the trial, which he had at firſt ſo ear- 
neſtly/ ſolicited. This was refuſed; and at the day appointed, 
Lenox and Bothwell were both called to come forth, the one 
as the accuſer, and the other as defender. Bothwell ap- 
peared at the head of a numeraus band of his vaſſals and mer- 
cenary ſoldiers; but Lenox ſent an apoiogy by his ſervant, 
which, however, was not deemed to be ſufficiently important 
to interrupt the proceedings of the Conrt. Bothwell was 
therefore acquitted, thoug it could not but be evident to the 
moſt ſuperſicial obſerver that it was to the laſt degree indecent, 
to ſay no worſe, to have a band of armed men attending him in 
a court of juſtice. | 

BoTHWELL having thus been acquitted in the court of 
juſticiary, and in a ſhort time got the ſentence ratified by 
parliament, now began to give a greater looſe to his ambi- 


tion, and to aim at a marriage with the Queen herſelf. © For 


this purpoſe he had attempted to engage her afſection even du- 
ring the lifetime of her huſband, and now by dint of promiſes 
obtained a paper ſigned by the greateſt part of the nobility, re- 
commending kim to her as a proper perſon for a third huſband, 

Eren 
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Even this, however, not being yet deemed ſufficient, he af. 
ſembled 1000 armed men with whom he carried her off as ſhe 
returned from a journey to Stirling, where ſhe had been on a 
vifit to the young prince James, who had been born in 1566. 
Having conveyed her to his caſtle at Dunbar, and kept her 
there for a fortnight, he not only obtained pardon for the out- 
rage he had committed, but an abſolute promiſe of matriage, 
before ſhe was releaſed from her confinement. 

- TH1s was the moſt unhappy ſtep that could poffibly be wes, 
Bothwell had been married only fix months before; Mary's huſ- 
band had not been three months dead, with the terrible circum- 
ſtances already mentioned; and though Bothwell had been fi. 
nally acquitted, no perſon believed him innocent of the mur- 
der. The unhappy princeſs, however, was now reduced to 
fuch a ſituation, that ſhe could do no other ; and being beſides 
anpelled by thoſe who ſought her ruin as well as Bothwell's, 
proper meaſures were taken for going through the forms of 
law, neceſſary to give a ſanction to the marriage; and Both- 
well having got himſelf divorced from his lawful wife, con- 
cluded a new marriage with the 3 in the beginning of 
_— 1567. 

Tk traitors who had Co long wiſhed the deſtruQion of 
their ſovereign, now ſaw with pleaſure their diabolical pur- 
poſes brought to a bearing. The whole nation was filled 
with clamours and - accuſations againſt the Queen and Both- 
well as the murderers of Darnley; and Bothwell having impru- 
dently ſhewn an inclination to have the young Prince in his 
power, an aſſociation was inſtantly formed againſt him, under 
colour of protecting the heir-apparent to the Crown, fromthe 
cruel hands of his father's murderers. The Queen on her 
part prepared for war ; but the nation was too much prejudi- 
_ eed againſt her to enliſt readily under her banner; while on 
the other hand, the nobles having their ſcheme preconcerted, 
and the proper methods for accompliſhing it already putin ex- 
ecution, were at the head of a numerous and powerful army. 
She fled therefore, in company with Bothwell, firſt to Borth- 
wick Caſtle, and then to Dunbar. Here they might have re- 
mained in ſafety for a conſiderable length of time ; but Both- 


well, 
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well, equally ignorant of the arts of war as of thaſe of peace, 
took the imprudent reſolution of putting all to the hazard 
of a battle. In conſequence of this, he left the fortreſs of 
Dunbar, and with the undiſciplined army he had collected, 
took the road to Edinburgh. The nobles met him at Carberry 
Hill, with any army not ſuperior in numbers indeed, but great - 
ly ſo in diſcipline, and the {kill of its commanders. The ſol - 
diers of the royal army having little affection for their ſo- 
vereign, and leſs for Bothwell, ſoon began to deſert by troops 
to the enemy; ſo that all hope of an engagement on any equal 
terms being loſt, the Queen was reduced to the neceſſity of 
capitulating with her rebellious and enraged ſubjects, and 
Bothwell was adviſed to fly, while it was yet in his power; 
which offer he accordingly embraced, and fled towards Ork- 
ney, having been created Duke of Orkney a ſnort time before 
his marriage with the Queen. | 
THE meaſure of Mary's humiliation, ſeemed now to be 
nearly full. She had capitulated with the nobles in hopes of 
being honoured and reſpected as much as formerly, which had 
indeed been promiſed ; and Kirkaldy of Grange had pledged 
his word upon it, provided ſhe renounced all connection with 
Bothwell. Inſtead of this, however, ſhe had ſcarce entered 
the camp, when ſhe was inſulted in the moſt opprobrious 
manner by the common ſoldiers, and in the moſt humiliating 
manner, carried priſoner to Edinburgh. Here ſhe begged, as 
her laſt requeſt, to be carried to her palace ; but this alſo was 
denied her; and ſhe was ſhut up in the houſe of the Lord Pro- 
voſt, from whence in the morning ſhe beheld a white banner, 
on which was delineated the body of the late king, lying at 
_ . the foot of a tree, with the Prince on his knees before it, and 
a label proceeding out of his mouth, with theſe words painted 
on it, Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord !- As many 
people had aſſembled in order to behold this banner, the 
Queen called to them in the bitterneſs of grief, and re- 
queſted them to reſcue her from the tyranny and oppreſſion 
of her nobles. They attended to her intreaties, and aſſembled 
in ſuch numbers, that the nobles found it was not time to ex- 
«cute their purpoſe at preſent. Aſſuming, therefore, the 
| | treach- 
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treacherous countenance, ſo natural to. them, they crouded 
round her with all appearance of friendſhip and ſubmiſſion, 
until they had perſuaded their credulous and humane fove- 
reign, to acquaint the people that ſhe was paciſied, and to 
deſire them to diſperſe. Having thus once more obtained 
their purpoſe, they deliberated for ſome time, in what man- 
-ner to diſpoſe of her ; and at laſt came to the cruel reſolution 
of confining her in Lochlevin Caſtle for life. 

In this deplorable ſituation, Mary had remained but a ſhort 
time, when ſhe was waited upon by Lord Lindſay, who it is 
ſaid, compelled her with a drawn dagger at her breaſt, to ſign 
a reſignation of her crown, toher infant ſon, who was crown- 
ed King of Scotland a few days after. | | 

Soo after this tranſaction, the Earl of Murray, who had 
been the real author of all theſe calamities, returned from 
France, to which country he had obtained leave to retire a 
ſhort time before the marriage of the Qucen with Bothwell, 
His preſence gave ſuch a ſanction-to all the operations of the 
faction, that little or no oppoſition could be made on the part 
of Mary's adherents. He was now within ſight of that object 
which had ſo long been his ambition, the acquiſition of Sove- 
reign power; but that he might not yet ſeem to take any 
indirect ſtep to acquire it, he repaired to his unhappy ſiſter in 
her priſon, where, with his uſual hypocriſy and diſſembled 
friendſhip, he prevailed upon her to preſs him to accept the 
regency of the kingdom ; which he was at laſt pleaſed to con- 
ſent to, though he declared he had many reaſons againſt it. 
She would have had him promiſe to uſe his intereſt to procure 
her liberty, but this he ſaid was impoſlible ; all that he could 
do was to promiſe that her life 1ould not be endangered. 

I the mean time Bothwell was enduring all the diſgrace and 
miſery that could befal a human creature. Though the rebel- 
lious nobles had let him eſcape when it was eaſily in their 
power to have taken him, they ſoon thought it necefary to 
ſav2 appearances by detaching ſhips in purſuit of him. For 
this purpoſe, Sir William Murray and Kirkaldy of Grange ſet 
out, and came upon him unexpectedly at Orkney, where he 
had been obliged to turn pirate jn order to ſubſiſt himſelf and 
: his 
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his followers. Three of his ſhips were taken, but he himſelf 


made his eſcape. Soon after, having ſeized a Turkiſh trader 


on the coaſt: of Norway, he was chaced and taken by two ſhips 
of war belonging to Denmark. His followers were hanged ; 
but Bothwell, being known by ſome Scottiſh merchants, had 
his life ſpared ; however, he was caſt into a dungeon, where 
he remained ten years, and at laſt died melancholy and diſ- 
tracted. Murray ſent commiſſioners to the King of Denmark 
to demand him, as a priſoner; but he, treating him as a traitor 
and uſurper, totally diſregarded his requeſt. | 

THE Earl of Murray, in the mean time, having got thewhole 
power of the kingdom into his hands, ruled every thing with 
an abſolute ſway. The parliament, obſequious to the wiſhes 
of him and the reſt of the conſpirators, condemned the anhap- 
py Mary, anſeen and unheard; and her enemies obtained a 
full pardon, not only for what they had done, but for what 
they might do againſt her. Some letters which they pretend- 
ed to have intercepted from the Queen to Bothwell, and 
which even her greateſt enemies could ſcarce find a plauſible 
reaſon for holding as genuine, were declared tobe in the high- 
eſt degree authentic ; his eſtates were forfeited, and four of 
his ſervants, who had been convicted of being acceſſary to the 
King's death, were executed; but though all niethods were 
uſed to perſuade them to accuſe the Queen, it was found im- 
poſſible to draw from them the ſmalleſt expreſſion implying 
her guilt. On the contrary, when on the ſcaffold, they ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the people, and proteſted before God 
and his angels, that Bothwell hadinformed them that the Earls 
of Murray and Morton were the contrivers of the King's 


murder. 


Tux proceedings of the Regent and his aſſociates had all 
along been ſo enormouſly wicked, that it was impoſlible for 
any perſon, endowed with the ſmalleſt ſenſe of humanity, 


not to have compaſſion on the unhappy Mary, and to be filled 
with abhorrence at her cruel perſecutors. A party had.there» 
fore begun to form in her favour; and ſhe herſelf made her 


eſcape ſrom priſon in the beginning of May 1568, by means of 
2 young gentle man, George Douglas, her keeper's brother, 
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ho had fallen in love with her. Having crofled the lake in 
a boat, the Queen was received by Lord Seaton with a choſen 


band of horſemen, by whem ſhe was conducted to a place of 
ſafety. Here ſhe ſoon found, by the readineſs with which 


people repaired to her ſtandard, that the nation were till dif. 


poſed to ſupport her dignity. A conſiderable army therefore 
was ſoon raiſed; and on the other hand, the Regent was by no 
means backward in drawing forth his forces. The ſuperior 
{kill of the commanders, however, and valour of the ſoldiers 
on the part of the Regent, ſoon gave a decided advantage in 
their favour ; and Mary's army was defeated at Langfide 
near Glaſgow. The unfortunate Queen fled towards Kirkud. 
bright, where, nbtwithſtanding the repeated inſtances ſhe had 
experienced of Elizabeth's enmity and treachery, ſhe reſolved 
to fly into England, and FR" aſſiſtance from her greateſt 
enemy. 

TAls raſh ſtep was 8 in ſpite of all the advice the Queen 8 
counſellors could give her, and was executed with ſuch preci- 
pitation, that even Elizabeth herſelf was not appriſed of it, 


till Mary was already in her dominions. Of this, however, 


ſhe was informed by an embaſly as ſoon as poſſible; and Eliza- 
beth, with matchleſs hypocriſy, cajoled the unfortunate prin- 
ceſs with promiſes and offers of, friendſhip, at the very time 
that ſhe and her ſtateſmen had reſolved to confine her for life, 
In conſequence 0 this reſolution, Elizabeth, by degrees be- 
gan to abate of the friendſhip the profeſſed. Mary could not 
be admitted into the preſence of the Queenof England, till ſhe 
had cleared herſelf of the crimes laid to her charge. For this 
purpoſe a mock-court of Juſtice, conſiſting of Scots and Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners was inſtituted ; the moſt abſurd obſtacles 
were for ſome time thrown in the way of the trial. After it 
commenced, the charges on the one part, were incoherent, fu- 
tile, and nugatory; while on the other, the defences were full, 
clear and explicit ; and even after all, nothing of any moment 
could be adduced againſt the Scottiſh Princeſs, to the convic- 
tion of any reaſonable man. The concluſion of ail was, that 
Elizabeth told Murray and the reſt of his accomplices, that 
{ince they came into England, they had done nothing that 
| could 
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could tend to impeach their honour as men, or their allegi- 
ance as ſubjeQs, but that they had produced no information 
or evidence by which ſhe was entitled to conceive any bad opi- 


nion of the Queen of Scots; and at the ſame time ſhe gave 


them liberyp to depart into Scotland, though the ſame liberty 
was denied to their ſovereign, whom ſhe had now declared in- 
nocent. | 

Tuus was Mary finally left in "ati bids of her inveterate 
enemies, who every day watched her more and more ſtrictly, 
and removed her from place to place, to prevent any poſlibility 
of eſcape. Scotland in the mean time was in a moſt deplo- 


rable ſtate, being entirely in ſabje&ion to the Regent, who of- 
ten exerciſed his power with cruelty and ©ppreſſion. 


To him 
Elizabeth at laſt conſented to deliver up the unfortunate Scot- 
tiſh princeſs to be uſed entirely at his pleaſure, without a ſin- 
gle ſtep being taken, or ſtipulation made in her favour. The 


execution of this treaty, however, which in all probability 


would have proved fatal at that time to the Queen, was pre- 
vented by the aſſaſſination of the Regent himſelf, who was kil- 
led by James Hamilton of Bothwel-Haugh, in revenge for one 
of Murray's adherents having turned his (Hamilton's) wife 
out of doors naked, and in the night, which operated on her 
in ſuch a manner as to deprive her of reaſon. 

MvuRRAY was ſucceeded by Lenox, under whoſe adminiſtra- 
tion matters went on no better. The moſt dreadful confuſion 
filled the whole kingdom. Continual battles took place be- 
twixt the partiſans of Mary and thoſe of the nobles, in one of 
which Lenox was defeated, taken priſoner, and put to death. 
He was ſucceeded by the Earl of. Mar, who dying of melan- 


holy in the year 1572, was ſucceeded by Morton, perhaps the 


worſt of the whole. He continued to oppreſs the people in 
the moſt intolerable manner, until at laſt he was compelled 
to reſign his office in 1577. His power, however, continued 
with little abatement till the year 1579, when the King having 
taken the government into his own hands, Morton was tried 
for the murder of Darnley, condemned, and beheaded at the 
Croſs of Edinburg”: by that very inſtrument he had brought 
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te Scotland, viz. the Maiden; and was the firſt perſon that 
ſuffered by that cruel engine. 

TM E elevation of King James for aun time produced very 
little alteration in the Scottiſh affairs. A conſpiracy was al- 
moſt inſtantly formed for taking him priſoner, detaining 
him in captivity during pleaſure, and as this plot Met with the 
countenance of Elizabeth, it was ſoon carried into execution; 
| and the more effectually to ſecure their priſoner, the conſpira- 
tors compelled him to iſſue a proclamation, by which he ac- 
knowledged himſelf at liberty. In this ſtate he continued till 
the year 1583, when he effected his eſcape. 

Tux releaſe of the King was followed by a long conteſt 

with the Clergy ; who, during the foregoing times of anarchy 
and confuſion had aimed at nothing leſs than rendering them- 
ſelves entirely independent of the civil power. After a vigo- 

rous ſtruggle, however, the power of Royalty at laſt got the 
better, and they were forced to ſubmit. With reſpect to his 
unhappy mother, the advancement or the liberty of her ſon a- 
vailed nothing. She had been cloſely confined, and removed 
from place to place; but James, inſtead of attempting any thing 
for her relief, had conſtantly ſuffered himſelf to be the dupe of 
the artificeb of Elizabeth, or even taken part with her againſt 
his mother. Mary had been wearied out with pretended ne- 
gotiations; ſhe had been accuſed, had defended herſelf ; had 
been treated with every kind of indignity, and aſſaſſins had e- 
ven been hired to murder her. In this miſerable ſituation ſhe 
had frequently joined in ſchemes to procure her own liberty by 
means of her influence with ſome of the powerful ſubjects of 
England. The diſcovery of theſe by Elizabeth's watchful mi- 
niſters had ſtill rendered her ſituation, worſe, and by the fai- 
lure of ane of this kind in 1572, joined to the abhorrence of 
the Romiſh religion, occaſioned by the dreadful maſſacre of the 
proteſtants in France, her affairs were utterly ruined. From 
this time Elizabeth had reſolved to put her to death, but 
could find, ao planſible reaſon till the year 1587. The Queen 
of Scots was now accuſed of having been concerned with one 
Babington in a conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, and, though the 
proofs were of the moſt equivocal kind, ſhe was condemned to 
be 
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be deheaded. Her execution was delayed for ſome time through 
the irreſolution, remorſe, or diffimulation of Elizabeth, who, 

f throughout the whole of this infamous buſineſs had manifeſted 
a diſpoſition unworthy not only of a crowned head, but of A 
woman, or a human creature. Mary ſuffered with great con- 

ſtancy, and by her death left an indelible ſtain on the honour 
both of Scetland and England, never to be effaced while theſe 

tranſactions are recorded; inſomuch, that Mr 2 
the lateſt inquirer into theſe matters, tells us, that. 
bluſhes as an Engliſhman, to think it ſhould have been an ag 
liſh Queen who could do this,” vol. 1. p. 36. - 

ON the death of, Mary, a general ſpirit of reſentment diffu- 
ſed itſelf through Scotland, but the puſillanimous nature and 
imbecillity of their prince, put a ſtop to all exertions of this 
kind. James therefore was eaſily reconciled, and even happy- 
to find by Queen Elizabeth's letter to him, that his blood was 
not fainted by the execution of his mother. During the reſt 
of the time that he continued to reign in Scotland, the ſuper- 
ſtition and bigotry of the Clergy excited continual diſturban- 
ces, which proved fatal to his ſon and ſucceſſor Charles I. and 

were not thoroughly eradicated till the Revolution in 1688. 

But the remainder of the tranſactions in Scotland after James 

aſcended the throne of England, in 1603, ſhall be taken no- 

tice of, after giving the e of that country to the ſame 
period. 

J... MDs 

INCLUDING the Principality of Wales, contains the 

ſouthern, and largeſt diviſion of the Iſland of Britain, extend- 

ing from the 5oth to the 55th degree of north Latitude, a- 

| bout 400 miles in length from north to ſouth, and'in/ſome 

300 miles in breadth. ' It is bounded on the north by Scotland, 
on the ſouth by the Engliſh Channel, on the eaſt by the Ger- 
man Ocean, and on the weſt by St George's or the Iriſh Chan- 
nel. It is divided into 40 counties, and the Principality of 
Wales, which occupies the weſtern part of the Iſland, into 
twelve ; whence, in the uur of 2 — 
aid 
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faid to contain 52 counties. Thoſe of England properly ſo 
called are, 

1. NORTHUMBERLAND. This was formerly a diſtin 
kingdom, and its name implied its ſituation to the north of the 
river Humber. It is bounded on the north by Scotland, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Tweed ; on the eaſt ir has 
the German Ocean, on the weſt by part of Cumberland and 
Scotland ; and on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Durham, 
from which it is divided by the rivers Tyne and Derwent. 
The ſituation of this county in the narroweſt part of the 
iſland renders its climate more temperate than ſome of 
thoſe which are farther to the ſouth, and where the iſland 
is broad. Hence ſnow ſeldom lies in Northumberland, 
except on the tops of ſome of the high hills. The air is 
healthy, and many of the inhabitants live to a great age. The 
weſtern part is heathy, mountainous and barren, but the eaſt- 
ern part is fertile in wheat and other kinds of grain. It is 
well watered with. rivers, ſeveral of which afford good trout 
and ſalmon. The principal of theſe are the T weed, the Tyne, 
and the Coket. The ſouth-eaſt part of Northumberland a- 
bounds with coal, not leſs i han 660,000 chaldron of coals being 
annually ſhipped off from hence to London. At a place in this 
county called Corbridge ſome human bones of a prodigious 
fize were diſcovered towards the end of the laſt century. By 
the proportions of theſe bones, the giant when alive, muſt 
have been at leaſt 2: feet high. The thigh bones meaſured 
two yards. Some more of the ſame kind were diſcovered 
near Aylmouth on the eaſt coaſt. The county abounds with 
Roman antiquities ; it has often been the ſcene of war and de- 
vaſtation in the times of enmity between Scotland and Eng- 
land. Here are the Cheviot hills, celebrated in the ballad of 
Chevy Chace. They are very high, and the top of one of 
them, though apparently ſharp and pointed when viewed from 
below, has a plain about a mile and an half in circumference, 
with a pool of water in the middle. From this hill is a * 
ſpect of 50 miles round. 

2. CUMBERLAND, is wa on the north by TRI 
on the welt by the Iriſh Sea, op the ſouth by Lancaſhire, and 
| | on 
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on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Durham and Weſtmoreland. 
The air is conſiderably colder than that of Northumberland, 
and the country is more adapted for paſturage than corn. It 
produces great quantities of the mineral called Black-lead, 
which chemiſts ſuppoſe to be a very refractory kind of iron ore. 
More of this ſubſtance is found in the ſingle county of Cum- 


berland, than can be conſumed throughout Europe. It affords 


alſo coal, lead, copper, and lapis calamunaris, an ingredient 
in making braſs. T he county abounds with rivers, and ſtag- 
nant waters, called Meres, moſt of which abound with fiſh ; 
and the river Eden has thoſe delicious fiſh, called Char, which 
are potted and ſent over all England as a delicacy. Near the 
mouth of a brook called Irt, are found abundance of pearl 
muſſels. The Derwent runs through the middle of the coun- 
ty, and is remarkable for its number of ſalmon. This county 
likewiſe abounds with Roman antiquities ; and through the 
ſouthern part of the former, and the northern part of this, 
runs the famous wall built by Adrian, to confine the Scots 
within the limits of their own country. On the banks of the 
Eden, not far from Penrith is a grotto almoſtinacceflible, con- 
ſiſting of two rooms cut out of the ſolid rock, ang formerly 
ſecured by ſtrong iron gates. 

3. WESTMORELAND, is bounded on the north and north - 
weſt by Cumberland ; on the eaſt and north-eaſt by the 
biſhopric of Durham and part of Yorkſhire ; and on the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt by Lancaſhire. It is divided into the baronies 
of Kendal and Weſtmoreland ; the former a mountainous, 
and the latter a level country. The air is cold but healthy, 
and the inhabitants long lived. The mountainous parts are 
barren, but the others tolerably fertile. The country is 
well watered, and the ſtreams abound with fiſh. In this 
county is a collection of ſtagnant water, named Winnander 
Mere, abounding with thoſe excellent fiſh called Char, and 

which for ſome time were thought to be peculiar to it. Here 
alſo is a remarkable ſpring which ebbs and flows ſeve- 
ral times in a day, likewiſe many Roman and Britiſh antiqui- 

ties; but our limits will not allow us to enlarge. 
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4- DURHAM, is bounded on the north by the river Tyne, 
which parts it from Northumberland; on the weſt by Cum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, on the eaſt by the German ocean, 
and on the ſouth by the river Tees which divides it from 
Yorkſhire. The air is mild and temperate, and the ſoil fer- 
tile in the eaſtern and ſouthern parts. The county pro. 
duces great quantities of coal, lead and iron. The rivers are 
the Tyne, the Were, and the Tees ; but the Were is the 
only one properly belonging to the county, the others being 
boundaries betwixt Northumberland and Yorkſhire. In 
this river, about a mile and an half above Durham, is a ſalt 
fpring in the very middle of the ſtream ; which, when the 
river is not ſwelled by rains, bubbles up for ſeveral yards. Tt 
is intenſely ſalt, and on being boiled yields a great quantity as 
uſeful as eommon ſalt. | 

5. LANCASHIRE, is bounded on the north by Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, on the ſouth by Cheſhire, on the weſt by 
the Iriſh ſea, and on the eaft by Yorkſhire. In this county is 
the town of Mancheſter, one of the greateſt manufacturing 
towns in England; and is faid to contain upwards of 
50,000 inhabitants; as alſo Liverpool, the third ſea-port 
for trade in Britain. The air in general is better than 
is uſual with maritime countries, though there are ſome 
fens which ſubject thoſe who live near them, to agues and 
putrid fevers. This county produces plenty of proviſions of all 
kinds, as well as fine pit-coal and flax, and many manufactures 
are carried on in it. It has been remarked, that in Lancaſhire 
there are more ancient families who have continued in the 
ſeats originally belonging to them, than in any other county 
in England. There is only one river properly belonging to 
Lancaſhire, viz. the Ribble, which riſes in Yorkſhire, and 
runs ſouth-weſt into the Iriſh ſea ; another called the Mer/ey, 
parts it from Cheſhire. In this county are many curioſities, 
particularly the famous burning well, which conſtantly emit- 
ted an inflammable vapour that would take fire and burn very 
fiercely, though the water itſelf was cold. By the lateſt ac- 
connts, however, through the Gothic indifference, or ayarice 
of modern times, this very remarkable phenomenon is no more 
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to be ſeen, the wall being induſtriouſly filled up, and the wa- 
ter mixed with other ſtreams. Here is alſo a remarkable 
(alt- water ſpring, a quart of which yields half a pound of ſalt; 
more than four times as much as can be produced from an 
equal quantity of ſea-water. About a place called Ormikirk 
is a kind of bituminous earth, ſinelling like oil of Amber, 
and yielding an oil of a ſimilar nature. The country people 
cut the earth into pieces, and burn it inſtead of candles. Chat- 
ſje on the ſouth part of tae county abounds with large trees 
lying horizontally in the ground, which the country people 
lizewiſe uſe inſtead of candles. Several moſſes of this kind 
are to be met with in Scotland. | 
6. YORKSHIRE, the largeſt county in England, and ſur- 
paſſing any other two in bulk, is bounded on the north by 
Weſtmoreland and the biſhopric of Durham; on the eaſt by 
tne German Ocean; on the ſouti by Derbyſhire, Notting- 
hamſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; and on the weſt by Lancaſaire and 
Cheſhire. The air and ſoil of this extenſive county is very va- 
rious; the weſtern diviſion called the Weſt Riding is hilly, not 
very fruitful, and has a ſnarp air; the Eaſt Riding is leſs healthy 
on account of its neighbourhood to the ſea, and the great 
mouth of the river Humber is leſs healthy; but the ſoll is more 
fruitful ; however, the North Riding is reckoned to be ſupe- 
rior to both. Sheffield, a town in the Weſt Riding, has long 
been famous for its manufactory of iron, in which more than 
40,000 perſons are now ſaid to be employed. The North Rid- 
ing produces great quantities or alum, copperas, marble, 
and pit-coal; and on the ſea coaſts between the clefts of rocks, 
the beſt kind of jet is found. The county abounds with ri- 
vers, the principal of which are the Ouſe, the Dun or Don, 
the Calder, Aire, Wharfe, and Swale; all which join to form 
the arm of the ſea called the Humber, which ſeparates the 
coaſt of Yorkſhire from Lincolnſhire. All of theſe rivers a- 
bound with fiſh, particularly ſalmon, trout, and crawliſh. Here 
are many curious antiquities, but our limits will not allow us 
to enumerate them particularly. We cannot, however, omit 
one natural curiolity, viz. the medicinal wells of Scarborough, 
ſo celebrated in various diſeaſes. In the year 1737 tuey had 
H h like 
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like to have been overwhelmed by the fall of part of the cliſf 
above them. A part of this, containing about an acre of pa. 
ture-land, detached itſelf from the reſt; and ſinking by degrees, 
for ſeveral hours, ſettled at laſt in a place 17 yards perpendi- 


eular below its former ſituation. The weight of this vaſt body, 


ſuppoſed to be no leſs than 560,000 tons, had ſuch an effect on 
the earth and ſand beyond it, towards the place where the 
wells were, that it roſe for 100 yards in length, near 20 feet 
above its former level. The Spaw buildings roſe with the reſt, 
but the water totally failed ; however, it was found again in 
another place, and on trial was found rather to ſurpaſs its 
former virtue. 


7. CHESHIRE, is bounded on the north by the river Mer. | 


ſey, which ſeparates it from Lancaſhire; on the north-weſt it 
is bounded by tht Iriſh Sea; on the weſt by Denbighſhire and 
Flintſhire ; and on the ſouth by Staffordſhire. The air and ſoil 
of this county are extremely good, the inhabitants are remark- 
able for their longevity, the men for their ſtrength, and the 
women for their beauty. This county is famous for its excel. 
lent cheeſe, of which 14,000 ton is ſaid to be annually ſent to 
London, excluſive of what is exported to other parts. In fome 
parts of Cheſhire the ſheep have four horns. Here alſo are 
ſome mines of rock ſalt which afford great quantities of that 

commodity. | 
8. DERBYSHIRE, is bounded on the north by Yorkſhire ; 
on the eaſt by Nottinghamſhire ; on the weſt by Cheſhire and 
Staffordſhire ; and on the ſouth it touches Warwickſhire. The 
air is ſharp in the mountainous parts called the Peak, but mild 
and agreeable in the eaſtern parts. The mountains, however, 
produce great quantities of the fineſt lead, antimony, marble, 
alabaſter, a coarſe ſort of cryſtal, iron, pit - coal, grindſtones, &c. 
Here are ſeveral rivers, particularly the Derwent, the Dove, 
Erwaſh, and Trent, all of them abounding in fiſh. The Dove 
is a fine tranſparent ſtream, which ſeerns to have a blue colour ; 
whenceits name is thought to be derived. It abounds with a kind 
of fiſh called Grailings, and by its frequent inundations enriches 
the adjacent grounds, like the Nile in Egypt. In this county are 
feveral very remarkable caverns and deep holes in the earth. 
Theſ# 
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Theſe are called Pools Hole, Elden Hole, and another which 


goes by the name of the Devil's A-/e. The firſt and the laſt 
have been explored, and accounts of them repeatedly publiſh- 
ed ; but as they contain nothing more remarkable, or indeed 
ſo well worthy of notice as the caves of Dunmore already 
treated of in Ireland, we ſhall ſay nothing of them in this 
place. Elden Hole was alſo explored by a gentleman named 
Captain Sturmy in the cloſe of the laſt century. He found it 
a vaſt ſubterraneous cavity, the paſſage to which was very irre- 
gular, narrow, rugged, and for the moſt part perpendicular. 
In this, there was a paſſage to one ſtill deeper, but the mouth 
had been covered with ſtrong beams of wood, and an heap of 
ſtones lay upon theſe, which had been thrown in by the coun- 
try people, with a view to fill it up. This unfortunate gentle- 
man paid dear for his curioſity, by catching a fever in this in- 
fernal manſion, in which he remained twelve hours, but died 
a few days after he was taken up. 

9. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, is bounded on the north by 
Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire ; on the weſt by Der- 
byſhire; and on the ſouth by Leiceſterſhire. The air is healthy, 
and the ſoil fruitful both in corn and paſturage, excepting on- 
ly the weſtern parts, which are covered with wood. In this 
county is the foreſt of Sherwood, ſo much celebrated on ac- 
count of the exploits of Robin Hood. The principal rivers 
are the Trent and the Idle both abounding in fiſh 5 and the 
former reckoned the fourth for magnitude after the Thames, 
and running a courſe of more than 200 miles before it falls 
into the Humber. | 

10. LINCOLNSHIRE, has Yorkſhire on the north, part of 
the ſame county on the eaſt, Nottinghamſhire and Leiceſter- 
ſhire on the weſt, and Northamptonſhire on the ſouth. It is 
divided into three parts, Lindſay to the north, Keſteven on 
the ſouth-weſt, and Holland on the ſonth-eaſt. The firſt is 
reckoned the moſt healthy, eſpecially on the weſtern ſide ; 
Keſteven is leſs ſo, as being in ſome meaſure infected by the 
tens of the ſouth-eaſtern diviſion named Holland. Hence this 
laſt, as bezng extremely moiſt, and in a great meaſure conti- 
Bally under water, is both unhealthy and unfit for corn. 
H h 2 However, 
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However, it afords excellent paſtures, and the cattle here 
are very fat, as well as large. Where the fens have been 
drained, they produce great quantities of hemp. There is 
no river of any conſequence except the Trent and the Withem; 
both of which, as well as ſeveral other leſſer ſtreams, afford 
great quantities of fiſh. 

1r. SHROPSHIRE, is bounded on the north by Cheſhire; 
on the ſouth by Radnor, Hereford and Worceſterſhires; on 
the welt by Denbigh and Montgemeryſhires ; and on the eaſt 
by Staffordſhire. The air is very ſerene and mild, except on 
the hilly parts, where it is ſharper, and the ſoil leſs fertile; 
though even there it affords plenty of good paſture. The o- 
ther parts yield good crops of corn. Here alſo are found 
plenty of pir-coal and iron-ſtone. The principal rivers are 
the Severn and the Temd ; both of which not only afford an 
immenſe variety of fiſh, but the former, beconting navigable 
before it leaves Montgomeryſhire, is of vaſt ſervice for com- 
merce. Here is a burning well ſimilar to that already men- 
tioned in Lancaſhire ; alſo a bituminous ſpring which yields a 
kind of natural tar, and a bituminous earth affording a ſub- 
ſtance of a ſimilar kind by boiling. 

. STAFFORDSHIRE, is bounded on the north, north- 
welt, and north-eaſt by Cheſhire and Derbyſhire ; on the 
fouth by Warwickſhire; and on the ſouth-eaſt by Shropſhire. 
The climate is ſomewhat cold, but the foil affords both corn 
and paſture, but the county is molt remarkable for its excel- 
lent ſtone-ware, of which great quantities are exported to o- 
ther places. Here is a kind of coal which affords ſuch a va- 
riety of colours, that it has obtained the name of the Peacock 
Coal. In a ditch near Litchfield is a kind of mud, which rub- 
bed on any thing in the night time will emit a blue light like 
phoſphorus, for a quarter of an hour. | 

12% LEICESTERSHIRE, is bounded on the north by Derby 
and Nottinghamſtires: on the eaſt by Lincoln and Rutland- 
mires; on the weſt by Warwickſhire; and on the ſouth, end- 
ing iu a point, at the boundary betwixt Warwick and Nor- 
ihamptonſhires. Its climate is extremely good, and the foil 
fertile both in gr aſs and all kinds of grain, hut eſpecially the 
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von, Soar, Anker, and Wallard. In this county is a very 
cold ſpring, which petrifies wood. 

14. RUTLANDSHIRE, the ſmalleſt county in England, is 
| bounded on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Northampronſhire, 
and on all other fides by Leiceſterſhire ; is an healthy pleaſant 
and fertile country, abounding in corn and cattle, and well 
watered by the Wallard, the Gwaſh, and many ſmaller ſtreams, 

15. HEREFORDSHIRE, bounded on the north by Shrop- 
ſhire ; on the eaſt by Worceſter and Glouceſterſhires ; on the 
welt by Radnorſhire ; and on the ſouth by Monmouthſhire. 
The air is very healthful, and the ſoil fertile ; the county is 
remarkable for its cyder, and its ſalmon ; the latter never be- 
coming foul, or having occaſion to go to ſea atter ſpawning, as 
in other places. It is plentifully watered by rivers, the priacipal 
of which are the Wye, the Monnow, the Lug, and the 
Frome. In this county is a remarkable ſpring called the Bone- 
well, from ics being conſtantly filled with ſmall bones of frogs 
or ſubſtances reſembling them, from which it neyer can be 


cleared; for though frequently emptied, they {till collect as 


before. 

16. WORCESTERSHIRE, bounded on the north by Staf- 
fordſhire ; on the eaſt and north-eaſt by Warwickſhire ; on 
the weſt by Shropihire and Hereford{hire ; and on the ſout! 
by Glouceſterſhire. The air and ſoil are ſimilar to thoſe of 


Herefordſhire; and like it, the county is well watered, particu- 


larly by the Severn, the Trent, and the Avon. At Droit- 
witch in this county are ſome remarkable ſalt-pits which have 
been in uſe, fince the times of the Saxons, for producing 
that article. The largeſt of theſe pits will produce upwards 
of 11 tons of (alt in 14 hours. 

17. WARWICKSHIRE is bounded on the north by Staf- 
fordſhire; on the ſouth by Glouceſterſhire ; on the ſunth-eaſt 
by Oxfordſhire ; and on the welt by Worceſterſhire. This 
county was formerly much covered with wood ; but the im- 


menſe conſumption of it in the iron-works, have much thin- , 


ed the foreſts, and rendered the climate more healthy. The 
il is very rich, eſpecially in paſturage. The principal rivers 
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are the Tame, the Avon, and the Arrow. At Newnham, 
in this county are ſome medicinal ſprings, famous for their 
efficacy in calculous complaints. Near Edgehill, famous for the 
firſt battle between King Charles I. and the parliament army, 
is the Vale of Red Horſe, fo called from the redneſs of the ſoil, 
and the figure of a horſe cut on the ſide of an hill, for what 
reaſon is unknown. Some lands in the neighbourhood are 
held by the tenure of trimming this figure, to prevent its grow- 
Ing out of ſhape. 

18. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE runs out in a long narrow 


track, and thus borders on more counties than any other in 


England ; being ſurrounded by Leiceſter, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Warwick and Oxfordihires. 
The air and ſoil are extremely good, and it is watered by ſe- 
yeral rivers, of which, the principal are the Nen, the Wel- 


laud, the Ouſe, the Leam and the Charwell. 


19. HUNTINGDONSHIRE, is bounded on the north and 


weſt by Northamptonſhire ; on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire ; 
and on the ſouth by Bedfordſhire. The air in ſome parts of 


this county is unwholeſome, owing to the ſtagnant waters or 


meres, with which it abounds. However, the ſoil is extreme- 
ly fertile, efpecially in paſturage, of which the famous Szi1t07- 
cheeſe is an evidence. The principal rivers are the Nen and 
Ouſe. In the northern border of this county is a collection of 
waters named Whittleſey Mere, about ſix miles in length and 
three in breadth ; which has the remarkable property of being 
violently agitated by the ſinalleſt breath of wind, or even with- 


out any perceptible wind at all. 


20. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, is bounded on the north by Lin- 
colnſhire ; on the eaſt by Norfolk and Suffolk ; on the weſt by 
Huntingdon and Bedford; and on the ſouth by Eſſex and Hart- 
fordſhire. This county is leſs healthy than ſome others, on ac- 
count of the fens which abound in it, but the ſoil is fruitful ; 
and it is remarkable for having been the firſt place in England 
where the graſs called Saint-Foin was cultivated. This was 
brought over by the French from the Holy Land, in the time 
of the Cruſades. The chief rivers are the Ouſe and the 
Cam. The town of Cambridge, the capital of the county, is 
remarkable ſor its univerſity, 20, NOR. 


1 

21. NORFOLK, is bounded on the north and eat by the 
Gernian ocean; on the weſt by Cambridge and Lincolnſhires; 
and on the ſouth by Suffolk. The air of this county is conſi- 
derably colder, and the ſeaſons more backward than in others, 
though the inland parts are reckoned very healthy. It is 
thought to have a greater variety of ſoil than any other county 
of England ; even the worſt of which is far from being un- 
profitable ; the fandy heaths feeding ſheep and breeding rab- 
bits, and the fens affording rich paſture for cattle. Norfolk 
produces ſaffron in great abundance ; and plenty of herrings 
are caught on the coaſt. The principal rivers are the Ouſe, 
the Yare, and the Waveney ; all of which abound in fiſh, but 
are particularly famous for excellent perch. 

22. SUFFOLK, is bounded on the north by the rivers Ouſe, 
and the lefſer Waveney, which part it from Norfolk ; on the 
eaſt by the German ocean; and on the ſouth by Eſſex. It af- 
fords plenty of corn and paſtures, and is remarkable for its 
cheeſe. Here the practice of feeding cattle with turnips was 
firſt introduced. The principal rivers are the Waveney, the 
Dehen, the Orwell, and the Stour. 

23. GLOUCESTERSHIRE is bounded on the north by 
Worceſter; on the eaſt by Warwick, Oxford, and Berkſhire ; 
on the weſt by Hereford and Monmonthſhire; and on the ſouth 
by Wiltſnire and Somerſetſhire. It is divided into three parts, 
the Coteſwould, the Vale, and the Foreſt of Dean. The 
firſt is hilly, and feeds a great number of ſheep ; the ſecond 
is extremely fertile, and produces the cheeſe which is eſteem- 
ed over all England, next to that of Cheſhire ; and the foreſt 
of Dean is remarkable for its tine oaks, and likewiſe for its 
Iron and coal. The moſt remarkable river is the Severn. | 

24. OXFORDSHIRE, lies to the eaſtward of the former; 
having Warwick and Northampton on the north ; Bucking- 
ham on the eaſt ; and Berkſhire on the ſouth; touching alſo 
Wiltſhire, by a ſmall ſpace on the ſouth-weſt. The air is ex- 
tremely healthy, the ſoil very fruitful, and in a high ſtate of 

improvement. The principal rivers are the Iſis and Charwel, 
remarkable ſor the goodneſs of their fiſh ; as well as ſeveral 
leſſer ſtreams with which the county is watered. 


24. BUCK- 
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25. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, has Northampton on the 
north, Oxford on the weſt, Berkſhire on the ſouth, and Mid- 
dleſex, Hertford and Bedford on the eaſt. It is inferior to 
none of the other counties either in the kealthineſs of climate 
or richneſs of the ſoil, and the cattle are famous even to a 
proverb. It has no remarkable river, except the Thames, 
which waſhes the ſouthern part. 

26. BEDFORDSHIRE, is bounded on the north by North. 
ampton and Huntington; on the eaſt by Cambridge; on the 
welt by Buckingham; and on the ſouth by Hartford. It pro- 
duces great quantities of corn, of which a great deal is ex- 
ported; and the trade is much facilitated by the river Ouſa, 
which runs through the county. Vaſt quantities of fuller's 
earth are produced in Bedfordſhire. It likewiſe abounds with 
the plant called IWoad, uſed in dying blue. 

27. HARTFORDSHIRE, lies to the ſouth of Cambridge. 
ſhire, having Bedford and Buckingham on the north- weſt and 
weſt; Middleſex on the ſouth, and Eſſex on the eaſt. The air 
is ſo healthy, that it is often recommended by phyſicians to 
valetudinary people, and the ſoil is extremely fertile, eſpeci- 
ally in corn. It is well watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers. 

28. ESSEX, is bounded on the north by the river Stour, 
which ſeparates it from Cambridge and Suffolk; on the ſouth 
by the Thames; on the eaſt by the German ocean; and on the 
welt by Hartfordſhire and Middleſex. This county is gene- 
rally reckoned very unhealthy, on account of its low ſituation, 
though ſome of the higher parts are undoubtedly exempted 
from this charge. The ſoll is extremely fruitful both in corn 
and paſturage, and the ſea-coaſts afford great quantities of 
fiſh, eſpecially oyſters. In this county is a remarkable putri- 
fying ſpring, which falling upon a blueiſh clay, changes it into 
a kind of {tone uſed by the natives in building. 

29. SOMERSETSHIRE, is bounded on the north by the 
Iriſh ſea and part of Glouceſter ; on the eaſt by Wiltſhire; on 
the welt by Devonſhire, and on the ſouth by Dorſetſhire. 
This is a very fine county, both with regard to its air and ſoil. 


| Beſides the uſual products it ailords lead, lapis calaminaris, 


and Briſtol ſtones. All the rivers of this county abound with 
_ fith 
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kh, but one of them named the Avon, ſwarms with ſuck mul - 
titudes of a ſmall ſpecies called EI, that it ſometimes looks 
black with them. Theſe are a diminutive ſpecies of eels, a- 
bout the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. When take they are made 
by a particular management to caſt their fins ; after which 
they are kneaded into a kind of cake and fried. 

; 30. WILTSHIRE, is bounded on the north by Glouceſter 
and Oxford; on the welt by Somerſet, on the ſouth and eaſt 
by Dorſet, Hampſhire and Berkſhire. The air is extremely 
pleaſant and healthy, nor is the ſoil in any degree inferior 
either for corn or paſture. In ſome places a kind of knot- 
graſs, near 20 feet in length, is to be met with, which ſerves 
for feeding hogs. In this county is the remarkable piece of 
antiquity named Stonehenge, concerning which the learned 
have had many conjectures; alſo a very remarkable ditch 
named Wanſdyke, which by the vulgar is We to have 
been the work of the devil. 

31. BERKSHIRE, is bounded on the north by Oxford and 
Buckingham; on the eaft by Middleſex and Surry; and on the 
ſouth by Hampſhire. It is extremely pleaſant, and produces 
plenty of corn; though in other reſpeds it is inferior to ſome 
of the reſt of the counties. The weſtern part is called the 
Vale of the White Horſe, from a chalky hill in the ſhape of 
that animal, and which is preſerved in its form by the neigli- 
bouring inhabitants. 

32. MIDDLESEX, the ſeat of the metropolis, is but a 
ſmall county. The air is extremely good ; fiace even the vaſt 
multitade of inhabitants in London have no effect in rendering; 
it fnore unhealthy than other parts of the kingdom. The 
ſoil is generallygravelly, but produces great crops of corn, and 
in other reſpects the county is certainly the beſt cultivated in 
the kingdom. The principal river is the Thames, navigablé 
for more than 230 miles from its mouth. 

33. CORNWALL, the ſouth-weſt promontory of the iſland 
of Britain, is ſurrounded by the ſea on all ſides except the eaſt. 


where it is bounded by Devonſiire, Over _— its weſtern 


point are the Scilly iflands, the Can rides of the ancients, and 
formerly ſaid to be much frequented: by the Phoenicians, for 
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the ſake of the tin they produced. The largeſt of them call. 
ed St Mary's, avout nine miles in circumference, is the moſt 
fruitful. The climate of Cornwall is cold and moiſt, ſubject 
to violent blaſts of wind, and its ſoil is but indifferent. Its 
great riches conſiſt in the mines of copper and tin with which 
it avounds. Fiſh, eſpecially pilchards, are alſo taken in great 
abundance on the coaſts. Of the latter, 500,000 have ſome- 
times been taken at one draught. 

34. DEVONSHIRE, is bounded on the north and ſouth by 
the ſea : on the welt by Cornwall; and on the eaſt by Somer- 
ſetſhire and Dorſetſhire. The county is remarkable for vaſt 
quantities of apples, ſo that ſweet cyder is the common drink; 
hence the inhabitants are indiſcriminately ſubject to the gout, 
and to a terrivle kind of colick, called the Devonſhire Colick ; 
though this laſt is now thought rather to proeeed from the 
lead uſed in the preſſes which ſqueeze the apples. From the 
practice of the inhabitants of Devonſhire, the method of im- 
proving ground by paring and burning is thought to have ori- 
ginated. 

35. DORSETSHIRE, is bounded on the north by Somerſet 
and Wiltſhire; on the eaſt by Hampſhire; on the welt by De- 
vonſhire; and on the ſouth by the fea. It is a rich fertile and 
- pleaſant county, producing all the neceſſaries of life in abun- 
dance. Here is a kind of {tone called Portland ſtone, much 
eſteemed in building. The rivers are the Stour and the Froom. 

26. HAMPSHIRE, is bounded on the north by Berkſhire ; 
on the welt by Wiltſhire and Dorſetſhire; on the eaſt by Mid- 
dleſex, Surrey, and Suſſex; and on the ſouth by the ſea. The 
ſoil is exceedingly fertile both in corn and paſture ; and the 
fineſt bacon in England is produced in this county. —The iſle 
of Wight, which is ſeparated from the ſouthern part of this 
county by a narrow channel, belongs to it; and is ſaid to be 
ſo extremely fertile, that one year's crop will generally ſerve 
the inhabitants ſeven ; whence a great quantity is exported to 
England and other parts. This iſland is 21 miles long, and 
12 broad. | | N | 

37. SURREY, is bounded on the north by the river Thames, 
which ſeparates it from Middleſex ; on the weſt by Berk- 
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ſhire and Hampſhire ; on the ſouth by Suſſex; and on the eaſt 
by Kent. The air is extremely pieaſant, and the ſoil about 
the borders extremely fertile ; but the internal parts are bar- 
ren and heathy, fit for little elſe than parks and warrens. In 
ſome parts of this county there grows a kind of wild black 
cherry, of which a pleaſant wine, little inferior to French cla- 
ret, is made. : 

38. SUSSEX, is bounded on the north by Surrey ; on the 
ſouth by the ſea ; on the weſt by Hampſhire ; and on the eaſt 
by Kent. It is both healthy aud fruitful, and is particularly 
famous for a ſmall bird called |heat-ear, extremely delicious, 
and not much inferior to the French Ortolan. In this county, 
at a place called Battle, the beſt gunpowder in the world is 
made; and there are great manufactures of guns, and other 
iron works. | 

39. KENT, is bounded on the north by the Thames ; on 
the weſt by Surrey; on the ſouth by Suſſex; and on the eaſt 
by the ſea. The air in the maritime parts is unwholſome, 
though leſs ſo than in Eſſex; but the internal parts are very 
healthy : it abounds in corn, cattle, fruit, hemp, flax, &c. 
and is particularly famous for trouts. A confiderable part of 
this county was formerly overflowed by the ſea, and is now 
known by the name of the Goodwin Sands. 

40. MONMOUTHSHIRE, formerly a part of Wales, 
but now included among the Engliſh counties, is bounded on 
the north by Herefordſhire ; on the weit by the Welth coun- 
ties of Brecknock and Glamorgan ; on the ealt by Glouceſter; 
and on the ſouth by the Severn. It is an healthful county, 
though hilly and woody ; but the valleys produce plenty of 
corn, and the hills feed great numbers of ſheep and black cat- 
tle ; there are alſo fiſh and fowl in abundance. The moſt 
ſouthern part of the county is called Go/d-c7iff, from the co- 
lour of the ſtones about it, which appear like gold from the 
reflection of the ſun beams. The rivers are the Severn, the 
Wye, the Mynow, and the Uſke. | 

HAVING been fo particular in the deſcription of the ſeve- 
ral counties of England, we need ſay the leſs concerning thoſe 
of Wales, which in general are more mountainous, bleak and 
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barren, than thoſe of England. The principality of Wales iz 
bounded on the north, weſt, and ſouth, by the ſea; and on 
the eaſt by the counties of Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Hereford, 
and Glouceſter. It contains the counties of Caernarvon, 
Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, Cardigan, Radnor, 
Pembroke, Caermarthen, Brecknock, and Glamorganſhire. 


[2 the north-eaſt lies the iſland of Angleſea, about 23 


niles long, and 16 broad ; and ſeparated from Caernarvon- 
ſhire by a narrow ſtrait called Memou. The air is ſub- 
jot to fogs and unwholſome exhalations, which render the in- 
habitants liable to agues and fevers of a worſe kind; the ſoil 
iz ſtony, and the country mountainous, yet produces ſuch 

abundance of fiſh, fleſt, fovel, and corn, that the Welſh call it 
the mother of their country. Here are alſo plenty of good 
mill-ſtones and grind-ſtones. Notwithſtanding the ſmall ex- 
tent of tlic iſland, it has ſeveral conſiderable ſtreams, of which 
the principal are the Brant, the Alow, and the Keveny. Here 
are a great many antiquities both Roman and Britiſh ; but 
our limits will not allow us to enter into any particular diſ- 
cuſſion. | t Sy | 


The 1 of ALDERNEY, FERSEYT, GUERNSEY,- 
and SARK, 


His he in the channel betwixt France and England, ſo 
nezr the coaſts of the former country, that they ſeem naturally 
to belong to it rather than to the latter. They are indeed 
the only remains of all that England once poſletied of the 
French and Norman dominions, and which it has retained ſince 
the time of William I.; but, though they originally belonged 
to France, no part of the Britiſh dominions ſhews a greater in- 
nation to oppoſe that power than the inhabitants of the 
lands we ſpeak of, | 

ALDERNEY, is ſituated only a league and an half from 
Cape la Hogne on the coalt of Normandy, from which it is 
ſoparated fe \ ſtrait called the Race of Alderney, reckoned 
very dan 18 us in ſtormy weather, when the wind happens to 
blow int dire Qion contrary to the frong currents which pre- 
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rail there: but in calm weather it is very ſafe ; and has a 
depth of water ſufficient for the largeſt ſhips. To the weſt lie - 
a range of rocks for near three leagues together, called the 
Caſkets ; among which are ſeveral whirlpools or eddies very 
dreadful to mariners. The ifland is about eight miles in cir- 
cumference, and produces plenty of corn and paſture. The 
inhabitants about 1000 in number, live all together in a town 
of the ſame name. There is one harbour, named Crabby, on 
the ſouth ſide of this iſland. | : 

JERSEY, is ſituated in north latitude 49. 7. and weſt long. 
2. 6. It is about 18 miles from the coaſt of Normandy, and 
24 ſouth from the neareſt part of the coaſt of England. It is 
about twelve miles long, and between ſix and ſeven in breadth, 
ſurrounded by rocks and quickſands ; which, while, they de- 
fend it from an enemy, prove dangerous to its own naviga- 
tion. The whole ifland below the upper ſoil is one entire 
rock, ſo that, as the water which falls upon it cannot ſink 
deep, the country abounds remarkably with ſprings; and there 
is ſcarce a houſe, even on the higher grounds, but what has 
a ſpring near it. The ſoil is very different in different places, 
the higher lands being in ſome places ſtony and rocky, in others 
having a fine rich mould. The mid-lands abound with trees, 
and the lower grounds have a rich deep foil. However, this 
ifland does not produce corn ſufficient to ſupport its inhabi- 
tants ; they are obliged therefore to import this neceſſary ar- 
ticle from France or England ; though ſometimes for the ſake 
of cheapneſs they have it from Dantzic. Poſſibly this impor- 
tation might be prevented, were the inhabitants to apply them- 
ſelves more to agriculture; but theyare chiefly employed in ma- 

bing cyder, and inthe woolen manufacture. The iſland abounds 
with hares and rabbits, and they have alſo great quantities of 
fi; they haveplenty of cattle and ſheep, but ſinall, thoughtheie 
wool is fine; and the butter produced from this milk of a very 


good quality. The honey made on this ifland alſo is excellent. 
Here are no conſiderable ſtreams; but they have plenty of 
brooks capable of turning their fulling mills. Iu one place of 
the iſland a reddiſh kind of ſtone is met with, which takes the 
poliſh o marble. The inhabitants gre computed at 20,009, 
| and 
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and ſpeak the French language. This iſland as well as the o. 
thers was undoubtedly ſubje& to the Romans, as there are 
ſome of their monuments, as well as of the Druids, ſtill to be 
met with on it. | 

GUERNSEY, lies at the diſtance of 22 miles from la Hogue, 
and 58 ſouth of Portland in Dorſetſhire. It is about ten miles 
tong and as many broad; and like Jerfey, is ſurrounded with 
rocks. It is remarkable for the number of privateers fitted 
ont from it in time of war. 

SARK, is a very ſmall ifland lying between Jerſey and 
Euernſey. 


THE authentic hiſtory of ſouth Britain, extends as far as 
the time of Julius Cæſar. It was then divided among 17 petty 
nations; who, like the reſt of thoſe of Celtic origin, were perpe. 
tually at war among themſelves, had acquired the moſt feroci. 
ous bravery in war, and the moſt ſavage cruelty of manners in 
other reſpects. The ambition of Cæſar to extend the Roman 
. arms into the remoteſt corners of the globe, prompted him to 
invade Britain, under pretence that ſuccours had been ſent over 
to Gaul during the time of his wars in that country. Several 
battles were fought to the diſadvantage of the Britons ; but no 
permanent conqueſt was made till the time of Claudius, when 
the Romans under Plautius and Oſtorius Scapula, gained a 
footing in the iſland, and the conqueſt was completed by Agri- 
cola in the time of Domitian ; who would undoubtedly have 


conquered Scotland alſo, had he not been recalled by that jea- 


lous tyrant. 

FROM the time of Agricola, the ſouth Britons ſubmitted 
quietly to the Roman yoke, but were often diſturbed by 
the incurſions of their barbarous neighbours, the Scots and 
Picts; who, though frequently defeated by the Roman forces, 
could never be thoroughly repreſſed. On the decline of the 
empire, the Romans abandoned the Britons to their fate, not- 
withſtanding their earneſt entreaties to the contrary. On their 
departure, the Britons, finding themſelves utterly unable to 
cope with their enemies, ſent an embaſly to Saxony, imploring 
the aſſiſtance of ſoine of thoſe chiefs ſo famous for their cou- 
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rage and piracies on other nations. Their offers were gladly 
accepted; and the Saxon allies came over in ſuch numbers, 
that the Britons ſoon found them much more formidable ene- 
mies than thoſe who had infeſted them before. After many 
unſucceſsful attempts to perſuade them to depart, they 
allowed them ſettlements in their country ; but, finding that 
they were refolved to become maſters of the whole, moſt vio- 
lent wars took place, in which the Britons allied with their 
ancient enemies the Scots and Pitts. During theſe wars aroſe 

the great hero, King Arthur, ſo much celebrated in Britiſh 
romance; and who is ſaid to have gained twelve great victories 
over the Saxons. But whatever might be in this, it is cer- 
tain, that the power of the Britons to reſiſt gradually declined, 
and they were at laſt obliged to retire into Wales, where the 
rough and inacceſſible mountains gave them the advantage 
over their enemies, and their deſcendents remain there to 
{his day. | | 

THE Saxons had erefed ſeven kingdoms in the conquered 
country; and being no leſs ſavage and barbarons than their 
predeceſſors, the whole became a ſcene of bloodſhed and con- 
fuſion, till they were at laſt united in the year 827, under Eg- 
bert, from whom the country received the name of Egbert's- 
land, ſince changed into England. 

THE Saxon government was ſcarce eſtabliſhed, till they 
found themſelves invaded by an enemy as troubleſome to 
them as they had been to the Britons. Theſe were the 
Danes ; who firſt began their incurſions in the fifth year of 
Egbert's reign, and continued them with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
the new monarchy was in a manner ruined as ſoon as ſet up. 
About the year 871, it revived under Alfred the Great, who 
may be called the true Founder of the Engliſh Monarchy, and 
performed many great exploits againſt his enemies. Having 
civilized his ſubjeQs in ſome meaſure, and ſettled the affairs 
of the nation in a much better manner than could be expected, 
he died in the year 901. 

UNDER the immediate ſucceſſors of Alfred, the Engliſh mo- 
narchy did not greatly flouriſh ; and in 987 the kingdom was 
2zain invaded and totally ruined by the Danes; the king 
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Ethelred, ſurnamed the Unready, on account of his bad ma- 
nagement, being fain to purchaſe a peace. This expedient, 
however, was ſo far from anſwering the purpoſe, that it pro- 
duced ſwarms of new invaders, whoſe peace in like manner 
. was to be purchaſed, and that only for a very ſhort time. Thuz 
the whole kingdom was filled with Danes to ſuch a degree, 
that in 1002 the cruel method of a general maſſacre was talen 
to get rid of them. This was executed with ſuch barbarity, 
that even Gunilda, fiſter to the King of Denmark, who had 
been married to Earl Poling, and had embraced chriſtianity, 
was ſeized and condemned to death by order of Ethelred, af- 
ter having ſeen her huſband's children butchered before her 
face. The unhappy princeſs, in the agony of deſpair, predic- 
ted that England would ſoon be ruined by her countrymen; 
and her prediction was not long of being accompliſhed. Next 
year the Danes came over in great numbers to revenge the 
maſſacre, defeated the Engliſh, and reduced the whole kingdom 
to ſuch miſery, that it was neceſſary to have recourſe to the 
uſual expedient of buying a peace. This ſhameful method 
ſucceeded for the preſent, but on the next occaſion the Danes, 
knowing that they were maſters of the country, took the 
money, and continued their uſual ravages ; and this was ſuc- 
ceeded by the total ſubmiſſion of the kingdom to Canute the 
Great, King of Denmark. 

THE new monarch, in order to eſtabliſh his authority, and 
ſecure his dominions from an invaſion by the Normans, mar- 
ried Emma the widow of Ethelred, a Norman Princeſs. This 
precaution availed but little; for in 104t, the Daniſh yoke 
was ſhaken off, and Edward, on account of his piety or his 
ſuperſtition, ſurnamed the Confefſor, aſcended the throne. 
After his death the crown was uſurped by Harold, ſon to 
Earl Godwin, a nobleman of the greateſt power and influence 
throughout the kingdom, to the prejudice of Edgar Atheling, 
the lawful heir to the crown. The uſurper, however, was a 
man of great bravery, and valiantly repulſed the Danes, who 
had begun their incurſions anew. He had ſcarce time to re- 
ceive the congratulations on his victory, when news were 
brought of a powerful invaſion by the Normans under Wil- 
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bam Duke of that country. Harold h aſtened with great reſo- 


lution to oppoſe him; but being defeated and killed in the de- 
ciſive battle of Haſtings, the Engliſh were ſo intimidated, that 
no further reſiſtance was attempted, and William was imme- 
diately declared King of England. | 

THIs great revolution took place in the year 1066, and the 
princes of the Norman line continued long to fit upon the 


' Engliſh throne. William, ſurnamed the Congueror, from the 


manner in whiich he acquired the kingdom, is ſaid to have 
been a grievous tyrant ; and matters were not mended under 
his ſon William Rufus, ſo called from the red colour of his 
hair. He attempted to conquer the duchy of Normandy from 
his elder brother Robert, who, through his indolence, had \ uf- 
fered him to uſurp the kingdom. But finding himſelf unable 
to accompliſh this by force of arms, he purchaſed the duchy 
from that thoughtleſs prince for 10,000 merks, which the lat» 
ter ſpent in a journey to the Holy Land. 

AFTER a continual courſe of tyranny and oppreflion for 
near 14 years, William II. was accidentally killed by an ar- 
row as he was hunting, and Robert being abſent in pa- 
leſtine loſt the Crown a ſecond time; it being now ufurped by 
Henry the youngeſt of the three brothers. After this prince 
had been in poſſeſſion of the Crown, and further eſtabliſhed 
his authority by marrying Matilda the niece of Edgar Atheling, 
Robert came over to aſſert his right to the kingdom. This 
produced a treaty, by which it was agreed that Robert ſhould 
reſign his pretenſions to the Crown of England, receiving a 
penſion in return. The treaty, however, was of no long con- 
tinuance, and the event at laſt was, that Robert was defeated 
and taken priſoner by his brother, who confined him for life. 

SOME time before the death of the King, his only ſon prince 
William was drowned in croſſing over to Normandy ; in con- 
ſequence of which, the Crown devolved upon Matilda, who 
had been betrothed, when only eight years of age, to the 
Emperor of Germany. After his death, ſhe had married Geof - 
frey Plantagenet,-ldeſt ſon of the Count of Anjou, by whom ſhe 
had a ſon named Henry; but as Geoffrey had given umbrage 
to the King of England, no notice was taken of him in his 
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will, and Matilda was declared Queen of England. A com. 
petitor, however, ſoon appeared ; Stephen, ſon of the Count 
of Blois, who had married Adela the daughter of William the 
Conqueror, derived from thence a claim to the Crown of 
England, which he had farther ſtrengthened by marriage with 
a ſiſter of David the King of Scotland, as well as of Matilda the 
Empreſs herſelf; and Henry had alſo ſtrengthened him as much 
as poſſible by giving him large pofleflons, and aggrandizing his 
family {till farther. No ſooner therefore was he apprized of 
the King's death than he came over from Normandy to Eng. 
land, in order to make good his pretenſions. Having made 
large promiſes to the nobility and clergy, with which laſt body 
Henry had grievous diſputes, he next began to prepare for 
war with the greateſt diligence ; for which purpoſe he ſeized 
the King's treaſure at Wincheſter, amounting to 100,000 
pounds; an enormous ſum in thoſe days. A violent civil war 
now took place, Matilda prepared to defend her juſt rights, 


while Stephen was no lefs active in defending his uſurped ay- 


thority ; the whole country was filled with confuſton, and 
great numbers of banditti ranged every where up and down 
through it ; the caſtles of the nobility themſelves became re. 
ceptacles of licenſed robbers, and every kind of government 
was loſt. To add to all thefe misfortunes, King David in- 
vaded England, committing every where the greateſt ravages, 
and though he was defeated with great flaughter, very little 
relief enſued to the country. At laſt matters ſeemed in ſome 
meaſure to be decided by the defeat and captivity of Stephen, 
Matilda, however, being utterly unable to govern a nation ſo 
diſorderly and turbulent, was s ſoon driven out, and Stephen re. 
ſtored. The civil war then broke out with redoubled fury, 
and both parties were by turns reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 
Henry the ſon ef Matilda came over to ſupport his mother's 
pretenſions; and a treaty was at laſt concluded, by which 
Stephen was to be allowed to reign during his life ; and at his 
death the crown to devolve on Henry. Thus tranquillity was 
at length reſtored, but the reign of Henry was diſturbed with 
violent diſputes with the clergy ; and the murder of Thomas 
A Becker an inſolent prieſt, reduced him to make the moſt hu- 
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miliating penance, in order to atone for the crime of his ſub- 
jets. He was alſo diſturbed by the moſt grievous diſſenſions 
in his own family, which were carried to the utmoſt extremi - 
ties, ſo that a civil war took place betwixt him and his ſons. 
In ether reſpects he was ſucceſsful ; conquered Ireland, and 
defeated and took priſoner William King of Scotland, whom 
he obliged to do homage for his dominions, and ewn himſelf 
his vaſlal ; but theſe ſucceſſes, however ſplendid, were inca- 
pable of removing that uneaſineſs of mind which the dſſenſions 
in his family occaſioned, and which at laſt brought him to his 
grave, after having curſed the day of his exiſtence, and be- 
ſtowed a malediction on his undutiful children, which he could 
never be prevailed upon to retract. 

THE enthuſiaſm of religion and of conqueſt impelled 
Richard I. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry, into the Holy Land. 


Having there performed many and great exploits, which, 


however, ultimately turned out to no purpoſe, he ſet out on his 


return for his own dominions by land; but on his journey was 


detained priſoner by the Emperor of Germany, at the inſtance 


of the King of France, as well as from a perſonal hatred _ 
which the former had conceived againſt him, for marrying the 


daughter of Tancred King of Sicily. After a long captivity, 
he was releaſed on. the promiſe of paying 150,000 merks, 
100,000 of which were to.be paid inſtantly, and 67 hoſtages 
delivered far the remainder. . 
O the return of Richard to his own dominions, he found 
that his brother John had rebelled againſt him, and openly enter» 
ed into an alliance with Philip of France; but the attachment 
of the people to their King, the imbecillity of John himſelf, 


and the univerſal indignation againſt the King of France, ſoon. 


rendered his ſchemes abortive ; ſo that he was obliged to im- 
plore his brother's pardon. Richard ſoon after endeavoured 
to take revenge on Philip for the injuries he had done him, 
by an invaſion of that kingdom; but though both monarchs 
were exaſperated againſt one another to the utmoſt, neither 
of them could prevail on any great number of their Barons ta 
attend them, or ſend their vaſſals into the field. No exploits 


if conſequence therefore were performed, though Richard 
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loſt his life in the conteſt. This happened before a petty caſtle, 
where being marked out by one whoſe relations he had tor. 
jaerly deſtroyed, the latter ſhot an arrow at him, and wounded 
him in the ſhoulder. The wound, though not dangerous, 
mortified by unſkilful treatment, and Richard expired in the 
beginning of April 1199. leaving the crown to his brother John. 

Tx new King proved the moſt mean: ſpirited and diſgrace. 
ful tyrant that ever fat on the throne of England. For a long 
time the clergy had aſſumed ſo much power, that it took the 
utmoſt efforts even of wiſe and vigorous Princes to preſerve 
the crown from falling entirely under their juriſdiction. 
John was weak, furious, and tyrannical, and therefore op- 
poſed them in ſuch a manner as threw matters into the ut. 
moſt confuſion. Having involved himſelf in a quarrel with 
the Pope, the whole kingdom was put under an interdid ; 
John himſglf was excammunicated, and at length the whole 
wrath of the Holy See was let looſe, by publiſhing a cruſade 
againſt him all over Europe, giving away his dominions to 
the King of France, and n all his ſubjects to arm them- 
ſelves againſt him. 

THE King of France was abundantly willing to affiſt the 
Pope in the execution of this ſentence, and therefore prepared 
a powerful feet and army to invade England. Matters, 
however, were now overdriven, and notwithſtanding the ſu- 
perſtition of the people, and the tyranny and imbecillity of their 

Prince, the Engliſh were by. no means inclined to be gifted 
from one to another at the pleaſure ef his Holineſs. The 
\Pope himſelf did nat mean this'; and therefore either came 
over in perſon, or ſent his legate into England, to perſuade 
the unfortunate Prince to ſubmit. The abject and mean ſpi- 
rit of John could hold out no longer; and therefore, though 
ſtill at the head of 60,000 men, he conſented to receive his 
dominions from the hands of the Pope, to acknowledge him+ 
ſelf as his vaſſal, and to pay an annual tribute of 1000 merks, 
700 far England, and 3oo for Ireland. 

JouN no ſooner found himſelf freed from this dilemma, 
than he began to tyrannize over his ſubjects in ſuch a manner 
mat they began to think of reducing the prerogatives of the, 
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grown in good earneſt; in which deſign they were aſſiſted by 
Langton the Primate, who on all occaſions ſhewed a fincere 
regard for his country. The Barons at firſt prevailed ; and 
John, being perſuaded to diſmiſs ſome foreign auxiliaries he 
had brought over from the Continent, was obliged to ſign 
the paper called Magna Charta, which ever ſinee has been 
looked upon as the batis of Engliſh liberty. With the terms of 
this, however, he had not the leaſt deſign to comply, and 
therefore, under pretence of hiding his diſgrace in ſolitude, he 
retired to the Iſle of Wight, where he ſpent his time in plot- 
ting againſt the Barons. Having inliſted a body of mercenary 
troops on the Continent, he ſent over complaints to the Pope 
of the inſurre&ion raiſed by the Engliſh Barons. The Pope 
warmly eſpouſed his cauſe, and iſſued a bull, by which the 
whole Charter was annihilated, while on the other hand the 
Barons choſe for their leader, Lewis, ſon to the King of 
France, honouring him with the title of Kingof England. A 
civil war took place, the event of which threatened to be very 
fatal to the kingdom; but all diſputes, on the part of John, 
were ended by his death, which happened in the year 1216. 
TRE Engliſh charters were confirmed by Henry III. who 
was left an infant at the time of John's deceaſe; but, when 
he arrived at man's eſtate, forgetful of thoſe engagements he 
had ſolemnly come under, he determined to reſtore the autho- 
rity of the Crown to its full extent. The French intereſt in 
the mean time had gradually declined, and Prince Lewis had 
been obliged to leave the kingdom, but the Barons aſſociated 
among themſelves, and having obliged the King to comply 
with their terms, retained the power ſo entirely in their hands, 


that Prince Edward, the King's ſon, was called home by the 


univerſal deſire of the people, as well as the King, to take 
upon him the management of the affairs of the nation. The 
Barons, however, (till found means to retain their power for 
three years longer; and at laſt the Pope, at the deſire of the 
King, his ſon, and the greater part of the nation, abſolved 
Henry from an oath he had taken to obey their injunctions. 
The oppoſite party were by no means willing to ſubmit, and 
a civil war enſued, in which the Royaliſts were at firſt defeat - 
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ed, and Henry himſelf, with Prince Edward, were taken pri. 
ſoners by the Earl of Leiceſter, who had afſumed the whole 
power of the ſtate. This nobleman now attempted to ſecure 
himſelf in his authority, by calling a parliament; where we find 
the firſt appearance of the Houſe of Commons, ſo univerſally 
looked upon as the bulwark of the Engliſh conſtitution. But 
this parliament, inſtead of complying with Leiceſter's ambi - 
tious deſire, obliged him to releafe Prince Edward from his 
confinement. Still, however, the prince was guarded ; but 
having found means to eſcape from his attendants, he prepared 
for war, as did alſo the oppoſite party. | 
TRE event of this war now was, that the Earl of Leiceſter 
was defeated and killed, and the kingdom once more devol, 
ved upon Henry without further oppoſition. His ſon after. 
wards undertook an expedition into the Holy Land, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the times, from whence he did not re- 
turn till after the death of his father, 
 EpwaARD I. augmented his dominions by the conqueſt of 
Wales, and had nearly ſubdued Scotland alfo. He engaged 
likewiſe in expenſive wars with France; all of which martial 
atchivements requiring great ſums of money, he was obliged 
to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, which at 
Jaftproved the means of modelling the parliament into the form 
it retains at preſent. The failure of his deſigns againſt Scot- 
Jand, and the recovery of the liberties of that kingdom, thro! 
the valour and activity of Robert Bruce, have been related 
when ſpeaking of that kingdom. He left it in charge to his ſon 
Edward II. indeed, to accompliſh the conqueſt of Scotland; 
| but that prince being entirely unequal to fo arduous a taſk, was 
F | utterly defeated by Robert, in ſuch a manner, as to leave ns 
1 room for further expectations of ſucceſs from that quarter. 
His whole reign afterwards was a ſcene of misfortunes, until 
at laſt he was depoſed andervelly murdered by his Queen, wha 
had fallen in love with a young nobleman named Mortimer. 
The ſovereign power, however, was quickly taken out of 
| the hands of the uſurpers, and veſted in thoſe of Edward 111. 
who, by the Englifh, is ſtill looked up to as one of the greateſt 
| Princes that ever ſwayed their ſceptre. After many great ex- 
ploits, 
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ploits, and having had the Kings of France and Scotland both 
_ , priſoners at the ſame time, he died in the year 1377. 
THE Crown now devolved on Edward's ſecond ſon, named 
Richard; Eis eldeſt named alſo Edward, and ſurnamed the 
Black Prince, eſteemed as great an hero as his father, having 
died ſome time before. The new monarch was only 11 years 
of age at the time of his acceſlion, and the diſturbances uſually 
*attending a minority ſoon began to enſue. The cauſe now 
aroſe from the turbulence of the commons. Having obtained a 
certain degree of liberty they began to long for more ; and 
being incapable of guiding their deſires by reaſon, they began 
to liſten to the doctrines of certain enthu{iaits, who taught 
that as all men were equal by nature, there ought to be au 
end of all ſubordination or diſtinction of canks. This produ- 
ced a very dangerous inſurrection, in ſuppreſſing of which the 
King diſplayed much reſolution and addreſs, but the reſt of 


his reign was by no means correſpondent to ſuch a favourable 


beginning ; fo that being altogether unable to keep in awe the 
powerful Barons, he was depoſed and murdered by the Duke 
of Hereford, whom he had formerly baniſhed, and deprived 
of his father's eſtate, who had been Duke of Lancaſter. 

THE throne being now declared vacant, Henry Duke of 
Lancaſter laid claim to it; and being at the head of a power 
ful army, nobody durſt at that time oppoſe his pretenſions; 
though bloody wars afterwards enſued betwixt the Houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, whoſe enmity took place from that mo- 
ment. 

HENRVIV. did not enjoy the throne without continual dif- 
turbances and inſurrections; all of which, however, he ulti- 
mately got the better of, and left the throne undiſputed to his 
ſon Henry V. This Prince had during his father's life-time 
manifeſted ſuch an enterprizing and martial fpirit, that he had 


raiſed the jealouſy of the ſuſpicious monarch, who therefore 


excluded him from public buſineſs. On this his ſon broke out 
into the molt extravagant and riotous diſſipation, aſſociating 
even with ſome deſperate and wicked companions, who rob- 
bed people on the ſtreets. His irregularities were ſo great, 
mat he had been once committed to priſon by the Chief Juſ- 
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tice; but no ſooner was he inveſted with the Royal dignity, 
than he ſhewed an entire change of diſpoſition. Calling toge- 
ther his former companions, he acquainted them with his de. 
fign to reform, exhorted them to follow his example, and 
diſmifſed them with liberal preſents ; but at the ſame time 
ſtrictly forbad them to enter his preſence until they had gi- 
ven convincing proof of their repentance. He afterwards 
undertook the conqueſt of France, which he accomplithed, « 
' excepting only the ſingle town of Orleans, and had the ſa- 
tisfaction to be crowned King at Paris, whence the Kings 
of England have ever after aſſumed the title of Kings of 
France. But before he had fully ſubjugated the country, or 
had time to ſettle the affairs of it'in any regular way, he was 
carried off by a dyſentery, leaving his dominions to his infant 

ſon Henry VI. | | 
THis was one of the moſt unfortunate of the Engliſh mo- 
narchs ; the whole of his life being a ſeries of misfortunes 
and troubles. The Engliſh power in France, quickly declined, 
the King appeared to be of a weak and indolent diſpoſition, en- 
tirely unable to govern a turbulent and unruly people. Rich- 
ard Duke of Vork ſet up a claim to the Crown, and the moſt 
violent civil wars took place, which at laſt terminated in the 
elevation of Edward IV. ſon to the Duke of York. New 
wars took place, but Edward proved ultimately victorious, 
tranſmitting the Crown to his ſon Edward V. a youth of 13 
years of age. The young Prince however, with his brother, 
aged only eleven, were ſoon after murdered by Richard Duke 
of Glouceſter, who had been declared protector of the king- 
dom, and afterwards uſurped the throne. The uſurper did 
not long enjoy the power he had ſo iniquitouſly acquired. 
Henry Earl of Richmond, the only ſurviving branch of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, now put in his pretenſions to the throne; and 
having raiſed what forces he could in Normandy, where he 
had long been an exile, landed in England with about 2000 
followers. His army ſoon increaſed to 6000; but Richard 
threatened to ſtop his progreſs with more than twice that num- 
ber. Victory, however, declared in favour of Henry, througu 
the treachery of Lord Stanley, who commanded 7200 men; 
| | and. 


„ 


and 5 an opportunity of going over to the enemy during hs 
engagement. Richard, ſeeing the battle was loſt, ruſhed vio- 
lently forward, in hopes of being till able to decide the matter 
by a ſingle combat betwixt him and his rival ; but was over- 
whelmed and killed before he could accompliſh his purpoſe. 
His death put an end to the civil wars, which had ſo long de- 
populated England; and Henry VII. by a marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, a branch of the houſe of York, firmly con- 
ciliated the peace betwixt thoſe powerful rivals. —He enjoyed 


the Royal dignity far 23 years, tranſmitting it afterwards to 
his fon Henry VIII. 


THE affairs of the Engliſh nation now began to wear a dif. 
ferent aſpe& from what they had formerly done ; the violent 
ferocity of manners which had ſo long prevailed, began to give 
way to civilization, and the ignorance and ſuperſtition of for- 
mer ages to give place to learning and the light of the true re- 
ligion. As far back as the time of Richard II. ſome attempts 
had been made towards a reformation of religion, and the ce- 
lebrated Wickliff had. then propagated the opinions for which 
he ſuffered; a ſet of reformers called Lollards had afterwards 
made their appearance, and it was thought neceſſary to inſti- 
cute the cruel practice of burning heretics in order to ſuppreſs 
them ; which, though agreed to at that time on the account 
of religion, had by no means any effect in producing a good un- 
derſtanding between the clergy and laity ; on the contrary, the 
_ parliament had granted, as one of their ſupplies to the King, 
the wealth of fome of the religious houſez; and it was with 
dificulty that the clergy got it prevented from being put in ex- 
ecution. In the preſent reign, however, this vengeance 0- 
vertook them with redoubled fury. The King had been mar- 
ried, contrary to his own conſent, to the widow of his eldeſt 
brother Prince Arthur, who had died without conſummating 
his marriage. A diſpenſation had been obtained from the Pope 
in order to form this ſecond marriage; but Henry afterwards 
becoming weary of his Queen, or perhaps from a real ſcruple 
of conſcience, demanded of Pope Clement to diſſolve the bull 
of his predeceſſor Julius, and to declare, that even the authori- 
ty of the Holy See itſelf could not diſpenſe with the plain com- 
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mands of Scripture, which forbade any conjugal union betwixt 
ſuch near relations. This demand threw the Pope into the 
utmolt perplexity, for the Queen was aunt to the Emperor of 
Germany, who had lately taken priſoner his Holineſs himſelf; 
and whoſe power he dreaded exceedingly. Henry being vio- 
lent, and obſtinately ſet upon the divorce, reſolved to brave 
the utmoſt reſentment of the Holy See itſelf rather than not 
ſucceed. Having at length got the cauſe determined in his 
favour by the univerſities in England, and even by the Jewiſh 
Rabbies, he began to think that he might ſafely oppoſe the 
Pope himſelf. He began with exacting a fine of 118,000 
pounds from the clergy, and obliged them to confeſs that the 
King of England, and not the Pope, was the head of the 
Church of that kingdom; and then paſſed an act againſt levying 
the firſt fruits, or a year's rent of all the biſhoprics that fell 
vacant. This was followed by his marriage with Anne Bullen 
or Boleyn, one of the Maids of Honour, with whom he had 
fallen in love. The Pope was no ſooner informed of theſe 
proceedings than he declared the divorced Queen to bg the 
only lawful wife of Henry, commanded him to take 
her back again, and declared his iſſue by Anne Boleyn to be 
illegitimate. Henry took revenge by getting his ſupremacy 
confirmed by act of parliament; and the whole nation took an 
oath called the Oath of Supremacy. As the monks ſhewel 
the greateſt averſion to this new character of the ſovereign, 
Henry reſolved to aboliſh them altogether. Cromwell, ſe- 
cretary of State, was firſt employed to inſpect the monaſteries ; 
and on his report of the diſorders that reigned in them, 645 
monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, of which 28 had abbots poſſeſſed 
of a ſeat in parliament ; ninety colleges were demoliſhed, with 
2374 charities and free chapels, and 110 hoſpitals. The whole 
revenues of theſe inſtitutions amounted to 161,000 pounds. 
On this occaſion alſo, was deſtroyed the ſhrine of Thomas a 
Becket, commonly called St Thomas of Canterbury. The 
riches of it were immenſe; even the gold with which it was a- 
gorned filling two large cheſts, which eight ſtrong men could 
| ſcarce yy 


SUCH 


„ 

SUCH atrocious proceedings could not but fill the court of 
Rome with the utmoſt horror and indignation. The moſt 
violent cenſures were iſſued againſt Henry. He was excom- 
municated; deprived of his realm; the kingdom interdicted; 
hischildren by Anne Boleyn declared illegitimate; the leagues 
he had concluded with Catholic princes diffolved ; his king- 
dom given to any invader ; the nobility commanded to take up 
arms againſt him; his ſubjects freed from all oaths of allegiance; 
their commerce with foreign ſtates cut off; and it was declared 


lawful to ſeize them wherever they could be found; to make 


flaves of their perſons and take their goods. The King of Eng- 

land the Pagans themſelves was alſo accuſed of having made war 

with the dead, whom reſpedcted, and of being at open war with' 
all the ſaints and angels of heaven. But theſe terrible fulmina- 

tions had now loſt their effect; and Henry, accuſtomed to domi 

neer treated them with contempt; appealed from the Pope to a 
General Council; and when that was called, he refuſed to pay 
any regard to it becauſe it was called by the Pope. 

THis violent conduct made it generally ſuppoſed that 
Henry would at laſt fall in with the doctrines lately publithed 
by Luther; but though he had been conſtantly changing his own 
theological creed, he remained equally tenacious of the few 
articles he retained in common with the Church of Rome, as 
though he had been ever ſo orthodox. He perſecuted violent- 
ly ſuch as profeſſed the reſormed doctrines; and in one inſtance, 
was not aſhamed to aſſiſt the executioner in racking an unhap- 
py woman who ſuffered for her religion; but whoſe conſtancy 


was too great to be ſhaken by the repeated efforts of rage and 


cruelty exerted againſt her. In ſhort, the King was ſo much 


inflamed by the flattery of his courtiers, that he imagined him- 
ſelf intitled to regulate the faith of the whole nation'; and 
though his opinions were ſo variable that no perſon could 
know one day what he was to believe the next, Henry requi- 


red the kingdom to veer about at his ſignal ; and equally con- 


demned to the flames reformers and papiſts, who preſumed to 
differ in ſentiment. In other reſpects he was equally tyranni- 
cal, and while his ſubmiſſive parliament gave his proclama- 
ions the force of ſtatutes, the nation groaned under the wild- 
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eſt and moſt capricious tyranny perhaps ever heard of. With 
regard to his domeſtic concerns, hiſtory can ſcarce afford his 
parallel. Without ſeeming to have any violent paſſion for the 
fair ſex, he married women with no other view than to def. 
troy them. His firſt wife, Catherine of Arragon, was divorced; | 
his ſecond, Anne Boleyn, was beheaded on a falſe accuſation of 

adultery ; his fourth, Lady Catherine Howard, was likewiſe 

beheaded on account of her licentiouſneſs before marriage. 

Lady Jane Seymour, his third, died in child-bed, after having 

brought forth a prince, Edward VI. His fifth, Anne of Cleves, 

a foreign princeſs, was divorced for no other reafon but that 

the King did not love her when he ſaw her. His ſixth wife, 

Catherine Parr a widow, ſurvived him, but was in great dan- 

ger of loſing her life, becauſe ihe differed from her huſband ' 
in religious opinions; and moſt certainly would have done ſo, 

had ſhe not dextrouſly found means to deny her ſentiments to 
him juſt as the officers were coming to apprehend her. 

Henway died in January 1547, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Edward VI. a boy of nine years of age. Under him and his 
tutor archbiſnop Cranmer, the reformation was oompleat- 
ed, and the reformers not contented with being allowed to 
enjoy their opinions in ſafety, now began to retaliate on the 
papiſts thoſe cruelties which they had formerly inflicted on 
them. Their career, however, was ſoon ſtopped. Edward 
died in the 16th year of his age, and was ſucceeded by his ſif- 
ter Mary. An attempt was made by the Duke of Northum- 
berland to place on the throne the Lady Jane Grey, univerſally 
reſpeted on account of the endowments of her mind, and 

"charms of her perſon. But this ended in the deſtruction of 
all concerned. Mary's title to the Crown being undoubted, 
ſhe was acknowledged as Queen without oppoſition ; Nor- 
thumberland was executed ; as were alſo Lady Jane and her 
huſband, both under 17 years of age, a ſhort time after. The 
Queen inherited the cruel diſpoſition of her father, revived 
the perſecutions with great violence, and it is computed that 
277 perſons ſuffered during her ſhort reign of five years and 
four months. She was married to Philip of Spain, ſon of the 
Emperor Charles V. but he entirely negleted her, which 


greatly 


=. 1 
greatly chagrined her temper ; and being ſtill farther depreſſed 
by the loſs of Calais, the only place the Engliſh poſſeſſed in 
France, and which they had held for 200 years, ſhe fell into a 
lingering illaefs, and died in 1558. 

THE crown now devolved on the Princeſs Elizabeth, who 
had embraced the Proteſtant religion, and as the greateſt part 
of the nation were now of the ſame opinion, the reformation 
was confirmed by act of parliament in 1559. By her means 


alſo the reforms tion was eſtabliſhed, as already related, in 


Scotland. Innumerable panegyrics have been made upon this 
Princeſs by both Scots and Engliſh hiſtorians; but later ages 
ſeem to give her a quite different character. Her monſtrons 
inhumanity to M ary queen of Scotland can never be forgotten; 
nor can the wiſdom and vigour of her admiaiſtration be ſup- 
poſed to make any atonement for it. The greateſt exploit 
performed in her reign, was the deſtruction of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada, ſtiled, on account of its great ſtrength, Invincible; with 
which Philip propoſed to invade England, on purpoſe to 
eſtabliſh the Popiſh religion. It conſiſted of 130 ſhips of a 
larger ſize than had been ſeen in Europe; carrying 2630 pieces 


of heavy cannon, 8400 mariners, 2000 galley-ſlaves, 20,000 


land forces, beſides 34,000 more to be taken on board at the 
Netherlands. This mighty armament, however, was ſo ef- 
fectually diſabled by the attacks of the Engliſh fleet, and by 
ſtorms, that only 53.veſlels returned, and theſe ia ſuch a mi- 
ſerable condition, that the Spaniards were effectually intimi- 
dated from attempting any thing of the like kind again. 
ELIZABETH died in the year 1603, and was ſucceeded by 
James VI. of Scotland. During his reign, the troubles began 
to appear which proved fatal to his ſon and ſueceſſor Charles I. 
So much civil and religious liberty had been granted to 
the people already, that they were become impatient of every 
reſtraint, and in truth knew not what they wanted. Hence, 
on the one hand, the ſovereign was very ſcantily ſupplied with 
money to defray the expences of government, and on the o- 
ther, he was ſo diſtreſſed in religious matters, that he ſcarce 
durſt think for himſelf ; the ſubjects now tyrannizing over 
their ſovereign in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar to what had 
: been 
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been done by Henry VIII. over his ſubjects. Unreaſonable 
fears and jealouſies of the Popiſh party were now entertained, 
and theſe were heightened by the diſcovery ofa plot to blow up 
the king and parliament with gun-powder, November 5th 1605. 
This was charged upon the papiits, and occaſion was thence 
taken to inflame the minds of people greatly againſt them. 
On the other hand, James was by no means willing to comply 
with the deſire: of the reformers, who he perceived were de- 
ſigned to eſtabliſhamoſlt intolerable tyranny, under the name of 
the True Religion, and involve himſelf in ſubjection to it. His 
whole reign, therefore, was taken up with fruitleſs theological 
diſputes, which hiſtorians have attributed to the{mere pedantry 
of the King, but which in truth we ought to aſcribe rather 
to the rebellious diſpoſition he perceived in his ſubjects, 
and to the embaraſſment of his ſituation in conſequence of it. 
Tux progreſs of the diſpoſition above mentioned became 
more evident on the acceſſion of Charles I. whoſe parliament did 
not think proper to make any adequate proviſion either for the 
ſupport of the Royal dignity, or of the defence of the king- 
dom; ſo that he was obliged to have recourſe to many ſhifts 
and ſtretches of the prerogative, which he never would have 
employed, had he been treated as he ought to have been. 
Thus, however, the whole nation was filled with complaints 
and confuſion. The Commons ſuppoſed themſelves attacked 
both in their civil and religious liberties, and pretending to act 
the part of reformers, introduced the moſt gloomy ſuperſti- 
tion, under pretence of ſuppreſſing vice and immorality. The 


King, perceiving the dangerous tendency of the opinions now | 


gaining ground, ualuckily attempted to ſuppreſs them by in- 
troducing epiſcopacy into Scotland. In this he was ſeconded 
by too many of the Scots; and to their diſgrace, be it 
told, they left him to fight his way out: but this was not on- 
ly found to be impoſlible, but the Scots directly threw of 
their allegiance, and entered into a covenant to ſupport their 


religion and liberties. On this, the King marched with an 


army. againſt them; but on their profeſſing obedience, he 
diſbanded his forces and returned to England. But it 
foon appeared that the Scots had no deſign of ſubmit- 

ting. 


* 


ting. They neither diſbanded their army, nor obſerved one 


article of the treaty ; and the breach growing {till wider, the 


king in 1640 demanded ſupplies from the parliament of Eng- 
land, in order to carry on the war againſt the Scots. Theſe 
were refuſed; however, the nobility and gentry granted him 
00,0001, but the city of London refuſed the third part of that 
ſum; and, in the mean time, the Scots army, entering England, 
took the town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and Durham, ſeizing 
the King's magazines, and levying contributions on the coun- 
try, to the amount of 850 l. per day. The King complied 
with the demands of the Commons as far as poſſible; but 
there was now no deſign of ſupporting him in any manner of 
way whatever; and a republic, or rather total anarchy ſeem- 
ed to be the prevailing madneſs of the times. The Earl of 
Stafford was accuſed of high treaſon, in having, as was pretend- 
ed, had a deſign of changing the government from a limited to 
an abſolute monarchy ; but the truth was, that he had ſup- 
ported the juft prerogatives of the Crown. However, he was 
executed very much againſt the King's inclination, though it 
is ſaid, that the warrant for his death was ſigned on the earneſt 
importunities of the Queen, who thus hoped to ſave herſelf 
and family. By this unjuſt act, however, and even by grant- 
ing all the demands of the malecontents, the diſturbances 
were by no means allayed, and matters proceeded to the laſt 
extremities. In 1641 a civil war commenced, which conti- 
nued till 1647, when the Royal party being finally worſted, 
the King thought proper to put himſelf under the protection 
of the Scots army, by whom he was baſely gelivered up to 
the Engliſh, on condition of their paying up 400,000 l. of the 
arrears due to them. 

THis ſucceſs on the part of the rebels was ſoon followed by 
diſſentions among themſelves. The parliament and army dif- 
fered, and Oliver Cromwell the commander in chief of the 
army, having defeated his antagoniſts, cauſed the King to be 


tried by a mock court of judicature, and had him condemned 


and beheaded for treaſon againſt the State. 
* CHARLES II. eldeſt ſon of King Charles I. after the bar. 
. barous murder of his Royal father, by unqueſtionable right, 


; | | ſucceeded 
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& ſucceeded him in the Crown of Scotland, England, and Tre. 
„land. The uſual ceremonies of proclamation and coronation 
© were not to be expected, as affairs were then tranſacted; 
* for on the day that King Charles I. was murdered, an ad 
4 paſſed to diſinherit the ſon, ordering, That no perſon what. 
© ever ſhould preſume to proclaim Charles Stewart, ſon of 
Charles Stewart late King of England, commonly called 


Prince of Wales, or any other perſon to be King, or Chief 


& Magiſtrate of England or Ireland, under pain of being adj ud- 
„ gedatraitor. This inhibition did not affright his Majeſty's 
% loyal ſubjeQs in Scotland from doing their duty; for, having 
& a juſtabhorrence of that unparallelled and aſtoniſhing murder 
of the King, they proclaimed Prince Charles, King of Scot- 
* land, the 3d February 1649, at the market crofs of Edinburgh; 
„ and about this time called home their Commiſfioners from 
« England, who, at their departure, ſent an expoſtulatory 
declaration to the fitting members of the Engliſh parliament, 
$ wherein they put them in mind of all their oaths, vows, 
« andproteſtations, for maintaining of tie King's perſon and juſt 
« rights, and upbraided them with their ſhameful and deteſt- 
« able abjuration and infringement of them, by what they 
« had lately acted againit the Sacred perſon of his Majeſty. 
Which was ſo ill reſented by the ſitting members, that 
© they impriſoned the meſſenger that brought it; voted 
{© the paper ſcandalous and ſeditious ; ſent after the Commiſ- 
« ſioners and ſecured them, till a copy of the paper was ſent 


„into Scotland, to know if the parliament there would own 


it; upon which a Commiſſioner was ſent from Scotland, to 
« juſtify what their Commiſſioners had done. ”—Crawford's 
hiſtory of Renfrewſhire continued by Semple, part I. page 76. 


Tus the whole power devolved into Cromwell's hands, 


and the name of the State was now the Commonwealth ; of 
which Cromwell was the Protector, or rather King, and abſo- 
lute Lord. Charles the ſon of the late King was exiled ; and 
though he made one attempt to recover his right, he was ob- 
liged again to fly the kingdom, after being defeated in a bat- 
tle near Worceſter. The tyrant continued to reign till he 
died a natural death, though not without the greateſt terror 

| | and 


1 a. A P74 


_— 


and uueaſinefs of mind, inſomuch, that he ſcarce dared te 


leep twice in the ſame apartment, or ever to go abroad with- 


out being well armed. 


DURING nis adminiſtration, Cromwell had entirely diſſolved 
the parliament, even that which had contributed to his own 
elevation, and formed another; but, though he tranſmitted his 
authority to his ſon Richard, it was impoſſible any government 
could long continue on ſuch abſurd and tyrannical principles. 
Richard having neither the abilities nor the wickedneſs of his 
father, was ſoon cempelled to reſign his authority, and leave 
the kingdoin. The anarchy then became ſo great and into- 
l-rable, that every one deſired to ſee the Royal authority reſto- 
red; which was at laſt accompliſhed by the activity of general 
Monk. Charles IT. was invited over, and made his triumphal 
entry into London on the 29th of May 1660. 

THrovGH tranquillity was thus far reſtored, the troubles 
of the nation were by no means entirely ceaſed. The fanatics 
were now perſecuted in their turn, and no medium was obſer- 

ved betwixt the gloomy ſuperſtition of thoſe who had put 
Charles to death, and the groſs diſſipation aud immorality 
which now became the general characteriſtic of the people. A 
violent plague ſpread itſelf over the kingdom in 1665, and this 
was followed by a dreadful fire in Lodon in 1666, which con- 
ſumed : 3,099 houſes, beſides a vaſt number of public buildings, and 
could not be got under for four days. 
ſpread over 436 acres of ground. This was attributed to the 
papiſts, and the general hatred againſt them revived. Num- 
berleſs plots were attributed to them, all of which tended to 


exalt the King's authority ſo high, that the liberties of the * 


ſubje& ſeemed once more to be in danger. Tuis was more 
particularly manifeſted in the enſaing reign, when James II. 
having embraced the popiſh religion, attempted to eſtabliſh it 
all over the kingdom. The conſequence of this was, that a 
great majority of the nation wiſhed for a revolution. and Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange, who had married James's ſiſter, was 
invited over. The prince having landed with a conſiderable ar- 
my, James, who with his change of religion, ſeemed to have 
loſt all ſpirit, had not the courage to take any means of de- 
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fending himſelf, and therefore, abandoning the kingdom to his 
rival, fled over to France. Afterwards, however, he made 
an attempt to conquer Ireland, but abandoned that alſo after 
being defeated on the banks of the river Boyne. On this oc- 
caſion ſome of the officers of the vanquiſhed army ſaid, that if 
the Engliſh would exchange generals, they would fight the 
battle over again with them. Another effort was made in 


Scotland by the Viſcount Dundee; but he being killed, the 


war was inſtantly at an end. 

Tarts revolution took place in 1688; but though the nation 
was now ſecured in its civil and religious liberties, at leaſt from 
any direct attack, the government of William became diſa- 
greeable on account of his continental connections. Expenſive 
wars were now entered into with France, and the national 
debr, ſince ariſen to ſuch an enormous * firſt began to 
commence. 

WILLIAM died at the very critical period when he had 
formed a powerful combination againſt the French monarchy. 
But, though he himſelf did not live to put the ſcheme in execu- 
tion, it was excellently conducted in the reign of his ſucceſſor 
Queen Anne the ſiſter of James, under the Duke of Marl- 
borough aud Prince Eugene. For nine years theſe celebrated 


Generals, eſpecially the former, overthrew every obſtacle, 


performing ſuch exploits as never were excelled, and ſcarce e- 
ver equalled by the heroes of antiquity. Every army that 
oppoſed them was diſcomfited; every town was taken; and, 
during the whole of this period, the allied army continually 
advanced without making a ſingle retreat. Thus a vaſt tract 
of territory was gained, a permanent barrier betwixt France 
and Holland eſtabliſhed, and a way opened intoFrance ſoeffec- 
tually, that another campaign might have made the allied ar- 
mies maſters of the capital, when the miſerable difſentions a- 
mong the Britiſh Miniſtry put an end to all this ſucceſs; and 
a peace was concluded on very indifferent terms in the year 
1714 | | 
Tu E only other remarkable tranſaction of this reign was 
the nnion of the two kingdoms of Scotland and England, the 
bill for which received the TO aſſgnt on the 6th of March 
8707: 


„ 


Cant) 
1707- Queen Anne did not long ſurvive the treaty of Utrecht, 


beginning of his reign was diſturbed by a rebellion in favour 
of King James IT's fon, now called the Pretender ; but it was 
ſoon ſuppreſſed and terminated only in the deſtra&ion of many 
of the Scots nobility. 

GEORGE II. ſucceeded his father in the year 1727, and in 
1739 found himſelf engaged in a war with Spain, which ſoon 
after was followed by one with France, during which another 
attempt was made in 1745, in favour of the pretender, but 
which was {till worſe conducted than the former, and brought 
dreadful deſtruction upon thoſe who were concerned in it. 
In Flanders every battle was loſt; every town taken which 
had been gained by the victories of the Duke of Marlborough; 
the Dutch provinces were entirely laid open to conqueſt; and 


nothing could have ſaved them from d eſtruction, but a peace 


which was fortunately concluded in the year 1747. 
IN 1755, the war revived on account of the encroachments; 


of France upon the Britiſh American colonies, and at tlie ſame 


time, Britain was once more drawn into an expenſive conti- 
nental war, on account of the Electorate of Hanover. Still, 

however, matters went on very unſucceſsfully; the Duke of 
Cumberland, with his whole army, was obliged to capitulate 

with the French general. By ſea, and in the colonies mat- 

ters went on equally ill; but in the year 1759 the ſcale began 
to turn in favour, of Britain. Aſtoniſhing efforts were made 
in all quarters of the globe, and the Britiſh fleet carried every 
thing before them; and ſo effectually demoliſhed the navy of 
France, that it is ſaid, the fleet of that powerful kingdom, was 
reduced to one ſingle ſhip by the time the treaty of Paris was 
concluded in 1763. 

Tus the empire of Britain ſeemed to be fully eſtabliſhed, 
and the glory of the nation raiſed to the utmoſt height ; but at 


this very moment it began ſuddenly to decline. The reaſon 


of this was, that ſo many wars and expenſive operations had 
far exceeded the uſual revenues of tlie kingdom ; it became 
neceſſary therefore, to augment all kinds of taxes to ſuch a 
degree, that the burden became alinoſt intolerable to the in- 
dM m 2. habitant 


and was ſucceeded by George I. EleQor of Hanover. The 
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Rabitants. An attempt to extend theſe impoſts to America, 
excited the moſt violent commotions, and a determined ſpirit 
of reſiſtance appeared throughout the whole continent. A 
temporary reconciliation took place, in conſequence of the re- 
peal of thete cbnoxions acts; but it being afterwards attemp. 
ted to enforce taxation by other methods, the flame revived 
with greater fury than ever, and a moſt ruinous civil war 
took place, in which the nation being involved in 2 conteſt 
with France, Spain, and, Holland, was obliged to exert its ut- 
mot efforts. Theſe, conſidering the number of enemies, 
were perhaps more glorious than any recorded in Britiſh hif- 
tory; but they anſwered no purpoſe, and an inglorious peace 
was concluded in 1783, of which not the leaſt mortifying ar- 
ticle was, the allowing independency to the 13 United Colonies 
of New England, New Vork, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia. New Jerſey, North Carotina, South Carolina, and Georgia; 
all the dominions remaining to Britain on that vaſt continent, 
being now the provinces of Canada and Nova Scotia; unleſs 
we chooſe to account as a colony that moſt inhabitable country 
borderirig on Hudſon's Bay, and inhabited by the Eſquimauz, 
called Labrador or New Britain. 


C' or MOSCOT FT. 

THIS extenſive empire, contains many large provinces in 
Europe, and more in Alia. European Ruſſia is bounded on 
the north by the Frozen Ocean; on the ſouth by Little Tar- 
tary and Turky ; ; on the weſt by Poland, the Baltic Sea and 
Sweden ; and on the eaſt by Afiatic Ruſſia; extending in 
length 1500 mites, and in breadth about 1160. Aſiatic Ruſſia 
is ſtill more extenſive, and is terminated only by the domini- 
ons of the Emperor of China, and neither even of theſe power 
ful ſovereigns is able properly to define what belongs to him. 

Ix ſuch extenſive tra&s of country, it is impoſlible to ſay 
any thing more with regard to the climate, than that in ge- 
ncral the winter colds are exceſſively ſevere, and the heats of 
fummer very great; and theſe exceſſes, of heat and cold, ang- 
mient in proportion as we come nearer the middle of the 
. continent: 
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continent, But are in ſome meaſure mitigated as we approach 
the eaſtern or weſtern extremities. European Ruſſia is in ge- 
. neral a flat and level country, excepting towards the north 
where it is rough and mountainous ; and foreſts abound every 
where through it. Some of the plains extend an immenſe 
way ; and theſe are generally marſhy, or covered with lakes, 
ſome of which extend 40 leagues in length. Of theſe the 
moſt noted are the Onega ; Ladoga, Brela-ozera, Ivanoſero- 
cargapol, and Horent. There are alſo a number of very con- 
fiderable rivers ; particularly the Oby, which forms the eaſtern 
boundary, and falls into the Frozen Ocean oppoſite to Nova 
Zembla ; the Dwina which runs northward into the White 
See, below Archangel ; the Wolga, formerly known by the 
name of the Rua, receives in its courſe above 30 large rivers, 
and at laſt falls into the Caſpian Sea. This is the largeſt and 
deepeſt river in Ruſſia, and may be counted an European one, 
as it rifes in that quarter, forming a part of the boundary be- 
twixt Europe and Aſia; tho? it afterwards falls into the latter 
continent. The courſe of this river is more than 2000 miles 
long, and in its paſſage waſhes the walls of above 80 cities, 
ſupplying the country with vaſt numbers of ſturgeon, pikes, 
ſalmon, &c. The Don, anciently the Tanais, runs a ceurſe 
of 1000 miles, including its windings, and in its courſe forms 
many beautiful iflands, in one of which ſtands the capital of 
Circaſſa, ſo much celebrated both in ancient and modern times 
for its beautiful women. | 
Tx ſoil of Ruſſia is no leſs various than its climate. The 
ſouthern provinces produce wheat, oats, barley, peaſe and 
tye, with a variety of herbs and fruits ; and here vegetation 
is ſo quick, that the corn is frequently brought to perſection 
in two months, after it begins to appear above ground. A 
vaſt number of muſhrooms are produced ſpontaneouſly in this 

rountry, which afford great relief to the poor as food, and 
regale the rich as delicacies. Above 1000 waggon-loads of 
them are ſaid to be annually fold at Moſcow. In general, 
however, the country is ill cultivated, and proviſions ſcarce, 
mſomuch, that ſome have attributed to this cauſe the great 
vumber of faſts in the Moſcovite religion. The country pro- 
duces 
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duces alſo rhubarb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax and 
honey, from which laſt the inhabitants prepare great quantities 
of ardent ſpirit, as well as from rye. Here is alſo to be met 
with a curious plant called bozneret or lambtin, from its re- 
ſemblance to alamb. This, however, is now determined, by na- 
turaliſts, to be only a kind of moſs growing about the roots of 
fern, which tometimes aſſumes the imperte& form of a quadru- 
ped. Rich nine; of ſilver, lead, aadiron ore are found in differ. 
ent parts of Moſcovy, and yield a conſiderable revenue to the 

overeig. Agricuſture was very little underſtood or proſecuted 
in this country until the time of Czar Peter, who laid the 
foundation of the civilization in his kingdom, though it bas yet 
made but little progreſs in any reſpect. 

THE ſame kind; of animals are to be met with i in Ruſſid 
that have already been deſcribed in Norway and Lapland, 
viz. reindeer, bears, foxes, and thoſe wild creatures, whoſe 
tkins are denominated furs, and which though articles of lux. 
ury in other countries, yet form part of the neceſſary clothing 
in this. The whole country likewiſe abounds with a variety of 
fowl of all kinds, and the internal parts are well ſupplied 
with fich from the numerous lakes and rivers, while the others 
have ſea-fiſh in abundance from the Northern Ocean, the 
White. Baltic, and Caſpian Seas. Among the freſh- water - fiſh 
of chis country, is one named the Belluga; from the roe of 
which the beſt caviare is made. The marſhy parts and foreſts 
are almoſt uninhabitable by reaſon of the great numbers of 
inſects, of the ſame kind with thoſe already mentioned in 
Lapland. 

Tuis vaſt empire is but thinly inhabited, by reaſon of the 
bad ſtate of agriculture in it; however, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, that its population is now much increaſed, by reaſon of the 
great care taken by all the ſovereigns ſince the days of Peter, 
to inſtruct their people in the arts of peace, and to aboliſh that 
extreme barbarity of manners, for which they were ſo remark- 
able. According to Mr Cox, however, they are {till much 
inferior to their ne' 'ghbours in humanity and civilization. In 
the arts they diſcover a ſtrange mixture of ingenuity and i ig- 


norance, of Which Mr Cox gives a remarkable inſtance, viz. 
| that 
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that for a long time they were entirely ignorant of the uſe of 
the ſaw, yet, had attained ſo great dexterity in the uſe of the 
hatchet, that they could form a board with it almoſt as exactly 
as one of our joiners could with a ſaw and plane. By this me- 
thod, however, only one board could be formed out of a tree, 
wherefore government ordered the ſaw to be introduced, yet. 
ſuch was the obſtinacy of the Ruſſian artiſts, that conſiderable 
fines were levied upon them, before they could be induced to 
| ay aſide their former method. 

W1TH regard to the manners and cuſtoms of the Ruſſfi ans, 
we apprehend it will be needleſs to detain the reader with any 
particular account. They are in general what might be ex- 
pected from an ignorant and ſuperſtitious people, formerly 
accuſtomed to war and bloodſhed, and now only beginning to 
emerge from their barbarity. In general they are ferocious, 
cruel, and brutal; and the Ruſſian wives particularly are 
faid to endure the molt ſevere chaſtiſements from their huſ- 
bands; nay, ſometimes to be tortured to death by them. 
With all this, however, they are extremely patient ; nay, 
even complain of their huſband's want of love, if they do not 
beat them ſufficiently. Their manner of living is naſty and 
filthy, eſpecially in the winter time, when they are crammed 
into ſtoves, on account of the coldneſs of the climate. They 
delight in ſpiritous liquors, and will drink ſuch quantities of 
brandy as to us would ſeem incredible, it being no uncommon 
thing to take off an Engliſh quart of that fiery liquor at a draught. 
Such doſes, however, cannot be repeated, and the perſon in a 
ſhort time drops down ſenſeleſs on the floor. In the time of 
Peterthe Great, there were reckoned 4000 brandy ſhopsin Moſ- 
cow, where the inhabitants uſed to ſpend their time in drink- 
ing that liquor and ſmoaking tobacco; which laſt practice be- 
came ſo dangerous on account of the number of wooden 
houſes, that the Emperor was obliged to forbid it under ſe- 
vere penalties. The common people here are in extreme ſer- 
vitude to their ſuperiors, and they to the ſovereign; which 
laſt indeed is an advantage to the nation, as thus the common- 
ality are in ſome meaſure emancipated from the dreadful bon- 
dage under which they fomerly groaned; and now it is unla w- 
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ful for a perſon of any rank whatever, to put even any of his. 
flaves to death, though they may ſtill inflict upon them the 
knout, a kind of whipping with a thong of aſſes ſkin, but ſo 
dreadful, that every ſtroke fetches blood, and when carried 
to exceſs, either occafions death, or a torment even worſe 
than death itſelf. „ | | 
Wir regard to the good qualities of the Ruſſians, they 
are generally tall, healthy, and robuſt; patient of cold and 
hunger, and remarkably capable of bearing hardſhips ; as 
alſo ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold they excell all na- 
tions in the world. Nothing is more common than to ſee 3 
Ruſſian who has overheated kimfelf, and is ſweating violently, 
plunge himſelf into a river; nay, he will do the ſame imme 
diately after coming out of the warm bath, which the Ruſſians 
daily uſe, (and in which, by the bye, both ſexes promiſcu- 
ouſly appear naked without the leaſt ſhame) or if no river be 
in the neighbourhood, they conſtantly ſubject themſelves to a 
diſcharge of ſome pailfuls of cold water. Their common fare 
on their journeys, is ſome rye-bread, cut into ſmall ſquare 
pieces, and dried again in an oven. T they ſoak in water, 
and uſe as a very comfortable food. They can ſubſiſt many 
days on a little oatmeal and water, or even raw reots ; and 
an onion is reckoned a delicacy. The Ruſſian empire in Eu- 
rope and Aſia, conſiſts of no fewer than 40 different nations, 
of which only five belong to Europe. | 
THE Aſiatic or Ruſſian Tartars are till more rude and 
barbarous than the Europeans ; and being generally Mahom- 
metans or Pagans by religion, uſe many ſhocking and filthy 
cuſtoms too abominable to be deſcribed. As they are entirely 
_ averſe to agriculture, the country is very thinly peopled, and 
the inhabitants ſubſiſt by means of their paſturage and cattle. 
The greateſt delicacy among them is horſe fleſh, particularly a- 
among theſe called Teleutes, who live about the head of the 
river Oby. Such of them as are converted to Chriſtianity, de- 
light in puddings made of milk ; all parties likewiſe are fond 
of a diſh made up of maſhed fleſh, and a kind of parched corn. 
In this and other of the Tartar nations they commonly uſe a 
drin called ], which is ſour mares milk, and ſome cf 
which 
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which they make a kind of arrack, and which 8 likewiſe 
diſtill from two parts of parched corn and one of rye. Their 
ſtill is a common kettle with a wooden cover, into which is 
inſerted an iron pipe, the other end of which goes into ano- 
ther veſſel that receives the liquor. The conſequence of this 
mode of diſtillation neceſſarily is, that the liquor runs out 
quite hot, which is reckoned to be a very good property; and 
therefore the diſtillation is uſually performed in preſence of 
the gueſts who are to be regaled with it. Another expedi- 
tious method of making a kind of intoxicating ſpirit is, by bu- 
rying ſacks full of rye or other grain in the ground. This they 
wet with hot water to make it vegetate the faſter ; after 
| which they pound it in wooden mortars to ſeparate the chaff 
from the farinaceous matters which have already undergone a 
kind of fermentation in the earth. Of this they make ſmall 
cakes which they dry by a gentle fire. When they want to 
regale any of their friends, they put ſome of theſe cakes into 
the pot, pour water upon them, and having fixed on the head, 
diſtill off the brandy when they have occaſion. 

SOME of the Tartar nations have a method of ſmelting iron 
ore, though the greateſt part of them are ignorant of this art; 
and therefore ſell their mines of this and other metals to the 
Ruſſians as ſoon as they have diſcovered them. Even thoſe 
who underſtand this art, perform it in the moſt wretched 
manner. Their furnaces are only holes, of eight inches deep, 
in the clay floor of their hovels ; with a cover of clay, having 
an aperture of two inches diameter in the middle. A trench 
is dug by the fide of the hole in the floor, through which are 
introduced the pipes of two bellows. Having filled the furnace 
with charcoal, broken as ſmall as to go through the aperture 
of the cover, they then throw in alternately pieces of ore and 
_ coals, keeping up an uninterrupted blaſt with the bellows. In 
the ſpace of an hour and an half, they introduce about three 
pounds of the ore. When the metal is melted they open the 
furnace and take it out, beating it afterwards with hammers 
to make the ſcoria fall off. | | | 

SOME nations, ſtill leſs improved in arts and manufactures, 
have very ſtrange methods of ſupplying their wants. Some 
N n pound 
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pound their corn in the winter time in mortars made of fro- 
ren cow- dung and, however extravagant ſuch a material may 
appear to us, it is certain that the froſt in their country is a- 
ently able to ſupply ſtrength requiſite for the purpoſe, 

whatever may be the caſe with its other properties. The Baſch- 
kirians, in order to make a kind of veſſels for holding their 
liquors, ſcrape the hair from. the ſkins of horſes, camels, and 
cows, ſtretching them afterwards upon cones compoſed of poles, 
and covering the whole with pieces of felt, after which they 
place them over a very ſinoaky fire, compoſed of rotten wood 
and cow dung, made in a hole in the ground; rill the {kin has 
acquired the coaliſtency of horn. For making their great bags 
or bottles of leather for holding their milk, they ſew the ſkins 
together, with threads made of horſe hair and ſine ws, before 
they ſmoke them. Other veſſels are made of the ſkin of ahorſe's 
head, and are ſhaped like a pear. To thepart where i it joins the 
neck they fix another piece of fkin which makes the bottom of 
the bottle; and the mouth of the horſe is the opening at top, 
rhe ears, which they always take care to leave, forming the 
hand!es. To bring, them into ſhape, they fill them with ſand 
or aſhes. This may ſuffice as a ſpecimen of the progreſs of 
ſcience among the Tartars ſubje& to Ruſſia. 

THE Ruſſian empire is of much later date than any of thoſe 
hitherto taken notice of ; nor is it even pretended that it had 
an exiſtence before the niath century ; notwithſtanding which 
the early hiſtory of it is involved in no leſs obſcurity than that 
of the moſt ancient nations. In the early ages the country 
was held by various nations celebrated in the hiſtories of 
antiquity ; ſ uch as the Hunns, Scythians, Sarmatians, Sclayoni- 
ans, and Cimbri. The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, derived 
their origin, according to the beſt hiſtorians, from the Sc lavi, 
or properly the Slavi, commonly called Sclavoni ans, who ſet- 
dled along the banks of the Wolga, and afterwards near the 
Danube, in the countries called Bulgaria and Hungary; but 
being driven ſrom thence by the Romans, they gradually mi- 
grated northward and ſettled in the country now called Ruſſia, 
W here they found a great number of petty tribes, ſome of 


hom they con a and waged war with others as well as 
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with one another, with the moſt feroctons cruelty. At laſt 
it was propoſed to ſubmit the government of the whole coun- 
try to the Ruſſians, then called WWaregers ; and Ruric, with his 
two brethren, were appointed joint ſovereigns. By the death 
of the two laſt, however, the government devolved entirely 
on Ruric, who thus may with juſtice be {tiled the Founder of 
the Ruſſian Empire. | 1 
IT would be equally uſeleſs and inconſiſtent with the limits 
of this work to give a. particular detail of tranſactions in a 
kingdom ſo ber barous, and ſurrounded by ſuch barbarous 
neighbours 3 when victories were decided by the headlong 
rage or panic of a multitude; and where the combatants were 
of a character little ſuperior to wild beaſts. The empire, 
however, had not been long erected when a kind of Chriſti- 
anity was introduced, on occaſion of the Ruſſian ſovereign de- 
manding in marriage the Princeſs Anne, ſiſter to Baſilius 
Porphyrogenitus the Greek Emperor. Tae condition ON 
which his ſuit was grantedwas, that he ſhould embrace Chriſ- 


tnity. He did fo, and was baptized by the name of Baſiljus; 


and, the day that he married the Princeſs, put away 200 other 
wives and concubines. Twelve ſons, he had by theſe wives, 
and 20,000 ſubjects were baptized at the ſame time; but 
whatever profeſſions either princes or ſubjects might then make, 
it very ſoon appeared that they had but little of -the 
practice of Chriſtianity; for no ſooner was the ſovereign 
dead, than they fell to ſlaughtering one another, and each of 
the twelve ſons, whom he had left equal ſharers of the! king- 
dom, aſpired td be ſole maſter. The conſequence was, that 
ſuch as were exiled by their brethren fled to the Poles, and 
by them Ruſſia was invaded and ſubdued. The ſucceeding 
prince, who died in 1052, divided the empire among his ſive 
ſons, who commenced a new civil war, and Ruſſia was ſub- 
dued by the Tartars in 1227, in conſequence of the internal 
diviſions which had not only greatly weakened its force them- 
ſelves, but given occaſion to contianal incurſions of the Poles. 
Theſe enemies far more fierce and haughty than the latter 
obliged the Ruſſian Prince to proſtrate himſelf before the 


Tartar anlbaſſador, whio received his tribute; to offer him 
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drink; and, if any drops of i it fell to the ground, to lick theta 
up again. 

FROM this ſpecimen we may judge of the reſt of Tartar go- 
vernment, which continued in full force for near 260 years, 
when the yoke was ſhaken off by John Baſilowitz the firſt, 
who may be called the Second Founder of the Ruſſian Empire. 
He not only drove out the Tartars, but invaded Lithuania, 
and obliged the Poles to ſue for peace, which he ſold them 
for two years ; and then, having ſubdued Servia, concluded 
4, more laſting treaty upon honourable and advantageous 
terms.“ His ſucceſs, however, was afterwards checked in 
Livonia, at that time held by the Knights of the Croſs, 
where an army of 130,000 Ruſſians were utterly defeated by 
12,000 of his enemies. After this, he turned his arms againſt 
the Poles and Tartars, with whom he continued to wage ſuc- 
ceſsful war, till the year 1505, when he died after a reign of 
55 years, leaving an immenie tract of territory chiefly ac- 
quired by his own valour. 

AFTER the death of Baſt lowitz, the Poles and Tartars re- 
newed their- invaſions. A dreadful defeat received from the 
former, encouraged the Tartars to attack Moſcow in 1521; 
and, having made themſelves maſters of that city, they once 
more obliged the Czar to own himſelf their tributary. The 
preceding Prinee was the firſt who ſhewed any inclination to 
reſcue his ſubjects from the deplorable ſtate of barbarity and 
Ignorance in which they were immerſed. For this purpoſe 
he ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to Charles V. at Augſburg, offering 
to enter into a league with him againſt the Turks, as enemies 
to the Chriſtian Religion, in which he deſired to be farther 
inſtructed ; and therefofe wiſhed him to ſend ſome prieſts to 
teach him and his people. Along with theſe he deſired 
able ſtateſmen might be ſent, who could civilize his barbarous 
fubjects; and likewiſe, that he would ſend ſome able mecha- 
nics and artiſts of every kind, in order to inſtruct them in the 
neceſſary arts. Theſe laft he deſired to be ſent to Lubec, in 
order to proceed from thence to Ruſſia ; but, tho? the Emper- - 
er complyed with his requeſt, the Lubeckers, from a ſpirit of 
jealouſy 


„„ 
jealouſy, ſtopped the mechanics, and even arreſted the Czar's 
ambaſſador. 

THis Ruſſian monarch, John Baſilowitz IT. finding that he 


could not improve his ſubjects in the arts of peace, proceeded 
to reduce his barbarous neighbours by force of arms. In this 


he was attended with great ſucceſs ; brought part of Siberia un- 


der his dominions ; and not only put the Livonians to tribute, 
| but obliged the Grand Maſter of the knights, who held it, to 
ſuppreſs the order; inſtead of which he received the duchy 
of Courland as a fief of the Crown of Poland. He likewiſe 
entered into a treaty of commerce with Queen Elizabeth of 
England, in 1569, which has ever ſince been obſerved. 


SINCE that time, the Empire of Ruſſia has been ſo formi- 


dable, that none of its neighbours have been able to make any 
great impreſſion upon it. Moſcow was indeed taken and 
burnt by the Tartars in 1571 ; but this was their laſt, exploit; 
though a dreadful one it was, as 120,000 perſons loſt their 
lives, at this time, either in the flames, or by the ſwords of 
theſe barbarians. In the beginning of the 7th century this 
city was afflicted by a moſt dreadful famine, which lated 
three years in ſpite of all the endeavours of the Czar to put 
a ſtop to it. Thouſands of people lay dead in the ſtreets 
with their mouths full of hay, ſtraw, or even the moſt filthy 
things, which they had been attempting to eat. In many 


houſes the fatteſt perſon was killed, in order to ſerve for food 


to the reſt. Parents were ſaid to have eaten their children, 
and children their parents. One author ſays, that he ſaw a 
woman. bite ſeveral pieces out of a child's arm, as ſhe was 
carrying it along ; and by this terrible calamity, 500,000 peo- 
ple loſt their lives. Not long after, this unhappy city experi- 
enced another ſevere calamity ; for the inhabitanrs having at- 
tempted to expell the Poles, who had again commenced war, 
they out of revenge ſet fire to the city, and 100,000 people 
periſhed in the flames. The Poles, however, were finally 
driven out, and thenceforth loſt all footing in Ruſſia. 

IN 1682 Peter I. aſcended the throne ; the Emperor to 
whom Ruſſia owes all its preſent glory, as having laid the 
foundation of arts and civilization, which give more ſtability 
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to a kingdom than the moſt powerful armies, or moſt exten. 
five conqueſts. Though his education had been very defec- 
tive, owing to the deſigns of his aunt the Princefs Sophia, he 
removed them by his own activity and induſtry ; he learned, 
witkout a maſter, the high Dutch and German languages ; 
formed a deſign of making Ruſſia a maritime power; and, for 
this purpoſe, not only learned the art of piloting a ſhip, but 
actually entered himſelf as a common carpenter, in order to 
learn the method of conſtructing one. He likewife worked 
at ſeveral other manufattures, and did his utmoſt to intro- 


duce them into his kingdom. In his work of reformation, he 


was interrupted by his wars with Sweden and Turky ; 
however, he proved ſo ſucceſsful in the former, that it was 
for ever put ont of the power of the Swediſh monarchs to 
attempt any thing againſt Ruſſia. His ſucceſſors have improved 
on his plans, and Ruſſia is now not only miſtreſs of a power- 
ful fleet, but in a way of ſoon becoming equal in arts, {ſciences 
and manufactures, to the moſt polite nations in Europe. The 
military proweſs of the Empire was manifeſted, not only in 
the war of 1755, againit the King of Pruſſia the greateſt war- 
rior of the time ; but in that with Turky, which commenced 
in 1769; in which the foundations of that vaſt monarchy were 
ſhaken, and its total ruin ſeemed ready to enſue. In point of 
real ſtrength, the Empire of Ruſlia may be looked upon as 
ſuperior to any in Europe. 


D T NM ME 


PROPERLY ſo called, is bounded on the north by the 
entrance of the Baltic, called the Scaggerac ſea, which ſepa- 


rates it from Norway ; 3 on the ſouth by Germany; on the 
weſt by the German ocean; and on the eaſt by the ſtrait 

which leads into the Baltic, called the Sound. It conſiſts of 
Jutland on the continent, which is ſeparated from the iſlands 
at the entrance of the Baltic by a ſtrait called the Greater 
Belt; and theſe iſlands, of which Zealand is the chief, conſti- 
inting the other part of Denmark, are ſeparated from Sweden, 


by 
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by the Sound; and from Funen, by a ſtrait called the Leſſen 
Belt. 

NEITRHER the air nor ſoil of Denmark are at all agree- 
able. The country being flat, abounds in bogs and marſhes, 
which render it very unhealthy ; and, being almoſt entirely 
ſurrounded by the ſea, the air is often covered with fogs. 
Like other European countries, however, it is now much im- 
proved, both by the natives themſelves, and likewiſe by emi- 
grants from Germany, who employed themſelves in draining 
the bogs, in conſequence of encouragement given by govern- 


ment. The ſoil of Zealand, the principal iſland and ſeat of 


government, is barren; producing no wheat and but little paſ- 
ture, the greateſt part being a foreſt reſerved for the King's 
amuſement. Funen, the iſland next in ſize, produces barely 
as much corn as is ſufficient for its inhabitants; but Laland 
is fruitful, and ſupplies Copenhagen with wheat. Other 
islands called Langland, Mona, &c. are likewiſe fruitful ; 
and the continent of Jutland not only produces corn ſuf- 
_ ficient for the inhabitants, but abounds in horſes and black 
cattle, which are purchaſed by the Dutch. The duchies of 
Sleſwic-and Holſtein, likewiſe abound in corn and cattle, but 
thoſe parts, which lie near the mouth of the Elbe, are ſubje& 
to inundations. ; 

THE character of the Danes is but very indifferent, either 
as to their perſonal or moral accompliſhments. They 
are indeed tall and ſtrong-bodied men, but clumſy and move 
yery heavily. Few of them manifeſt a very great degree of 
genius, either in the way of invention or imi tation. The no- 
bility formerly lived in great ſplendor; but, ſince the King be- 
came abſolute, they are ſo impoveriſhed with exceſſive taxes 
that they can ſcarce ſupport themſelves. If any gentleman 
can fird a purchaſer for his eſtate, the King has a right to a 
third of the purchaſe money; but the lands are ſo burdened 
with impoſitions, that there is little danger of an alienation. 

Some gentlemen, we are told, have even offered the King 
large tracts of land, if he would be pleaſed to accept them; 
| becauſe, by the law of Denmark, if one eſtate is burdened be- 
yon what it can bear, the owner is obliged to make up the 
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deſiciency ont of the reſt of his poſſeſſions. Hence the King 
generally refuſes ſuch offers, and ſome gentlemen have been 
quite tranſported with joy, on hearing that his Majeſty hag 
been graciouſly pleaſed to accept their whole eſtates. 

Tuts ſhameful oppreſſion, we may well i imagine, prevades 
all orders and ranks of men. The nobles oppreſs the com. 
mons as much as they themſelves are oppreſſed by the King; 
and what they get by theſe means they ſpend in luxury and 
diffipation. The merchants and burghers tread in the ſteps 
of their ſuperiors, leaſt the appearance of gain and affluence 
ſhould incur the danger of taxatien. The peaſant, or boor, 
follows the ſame method ; for no ſooner has he procured a 
rix-dollar than he ſpends it in brandy, leſt it ſhould fall into 
the hands of his landlord. The lower claſs of people are as 
abſolute {laves as the negroes in the Weſt Indies, and ſubſiſt 
on much harder fare than they; living entirely upon ſtock- 
fiſh, ſalted meats, and the coarſeſt diet. In their houſes there 
is not any piece of furniture of the ſmalleſt value, except 
feather-beds, of which there are plenty in this country, and 
- awhich ſupply the place of blankets, as well as beds to lie on. 
The landlords value their eſtates, not by the number of acres 
they contain, but by the number of boors they have on them 
and ſhonld any of theſe unfortunate people improve his farm, 
or ſhew himſelf induſtrious, he is inſtantly tranſported to a 
naked and deſolate habitation, that his landlord may let the 
improved ground at a higher rent. Beſides all this, they 
muſt pay large taxes to the King, and after having toiled like 
Raves for this purpoſe, the reſt muſt be paid to their oppreſ- 
five landlords. In fuch a diſmal ſtate of oppreſſion, it is ne 
wonder to find them have neither genius nor morals. 

IN ancient times, the peninſula of Jutland'had the name of 
the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, from its inhabitants, the Cimbri, 
ence ſo terrible to the Romans. In the traditions of the na- 
tives, however, it it conjectured to have been named Den- 
mark or Danmark from their monarch Dan ſaid to have lived 
1038 years before the Chriſtian Era; and which fignifies the 
jand or country of Dan. From this early period, however, 
* 15 Not 1 to be ions that we can have Cue thing like an ac- 

curate 
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curate hiſtory of the country. The Goths, Vandals, Jutes, 
Angles, Saxons, &c. have all poſſeſſed this part of Europe 
and their traditions contain nothing but wonderful accounts of 
the adventures of their heroes with giants, dragons, &c. nor 
does their hiſtory begin to clear up till the reign of Valdemar I. 
who aſcended the throne in 1147. Before this time indeed 
the Danes had been very formidable, and made great con- 
queſts ; but this was only in the way of incurlion and piracy, 
which never afforded any thing permanent. Valdemar main- 
tained a long war with the Vandals, whoſe power he at lengtli 
broke almoſt entirely; he reduced the iſland of Rugen ; con- 
quered the kingdom of Norway; and laid the foundations of 
the city of Dantzic. In 1169 he ſubdued the Duchy of Cour- 
land, and was ſoon after inveſted with the Duchy of Holſtein 
by Frederic Barbaroſſa Emperor of Germany. After his 
death the kingdom continued to flouriſh greatly, as we may 
learn from an account ſtill extant of the revenues of Valde- 
mar II. who atcended the throne i in 1203. Theſe amounted to 
twenty-three millions ſeven hundred and thirty thouſaad pounds 
Sterling ; a ſum, conſidering, the value of money in thoſe days, 
far exceeding the revenue of the moſt potent monarch on eartli 
at preſent. With this vaſt revenue he kept conſtantly on 
foot an army of near 170,000 men, and a - of 1400 ſhips of 
war. 

TowWARDs the end of Valdemar” $ reign the Daniſh power 
began to decline. The firſt ſhock it received was by the capti- 
vity of Valdemar himſelf, who was carried of by ſurpriſe, in 

2 war with Henry Earl of Swerin, otherwife called Henry 
Palatine, a German prince. His captivity laſted three years, 
and he was not releaſed, bur on the payment of a prodigious 
fum of money, and the relinquiſhment of all his German terri- 
tories. This was followed by the revolt of many tributary 
princes ; however, Valdemar, having obtained a diſpenſation 
from the Pope to break his engagements, attempted to ſubdue 
the revolters; but in this he utterly failed; being entirely de- 
feated by the princes of Germany, and never afterwards abls 
to revenge his quarrel. 
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A civil war, which took place on the death of Valdemar, re- 
duced the kingdom till farther, and its power gradually de- 
clined till the year 1333. Uſurpers eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
different provinces, while the Kings of Sweden did not fail to 
make the beſt they could of the diſtracted ſtate of the king- 
dom; while, in the mean time, the people were oppreſſed by 
taxes, and aflited with grievous famine and peſtilence. The 
peaſants negleted to cultivate their lands, which they held on 
a very precarious tenure ; the conſequence of which was, that 
more than one half of the inhabitants of the country periſhed 
with want ; the poor dropped down dead in the ſtreets, and 


yet, notwithſtanding the wretched ſtate af the country, the 


creat were emplayed in projects of ambition as much as tho” 
every thing had been in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. By the va- 
lour of one Nicholas Norevi, however, the peninſula of Jut- 
land recovered its liberty; and, thought he was unfortunately 
killed in an engagement, the reſt of the country quickly after 
did the ſame. The Danes then reſume their courage, the 
lands were cultivated, the peſtilence ceaſed, and matters con- 
tinued in a profperous way till the year 1387, when Margaret 
of Norway aſcended the throne; and by her addreſs united the 
k:nadoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, into one. Af. 
ter her death, however, tlus union was diſſolved; and, tho' 
Denmark and Norway continued to be ſubje& to the ſame 
prince, Sweden not only fell off, but commenced a very dan- 
gerous rival. In 1448 the Crown devolved on Chriſtian 
Count of Oldenburgh, whoſe deſcendents ſtill continue to 
wear it; and in 1536 the Lutheran religion was eſtabliſhed. In 
1629 the King of Denmark (Chriſtian IV.) was choſen head 
of the proteſtant league againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but be- 
ing unable to cope with the powerful enemies he had to op- 
poſe, the command devolved upon Guſtayus Adolphus of Swe— 
den, whoſe great exploits have already been related. In 
1657 the Dutch, having perſuaded Frederic III. the Daniſi 
monarch at that time, to quarrel with the Swedes, he was in 
the utmoſt danger of loſing his Crown in the conteſt ; nor 
could he obtain peace but on condition of ceding many fiir 
provinces to his enemies. Frequent wars, however, ſill 


togk 
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took place, and the celebrated Charles XII. once more threat- 
ened Denmark with entire deſtruction. While that monarch 
remained in Turky, however, the Danes overran great part 
of the Duchy of Holſtein, and gained other great ſucceſies; 
nor was Charles himſelf notwithſtanding his furious va- 
jour, able to carry on the war againſt them with any ſucceſs 
on his return. After the death of Charles, a treaty was con- 
cluded at the mediation of Creat Britain, and Sweden and 
Denmark have ſince continued in amity together. 

AN uninterrupted peace has continued between the kingdom 
of Britain and this country. In 1738 a treaty was concluded 
on terms very advantageous to Denmark, as by it his Britan- 


nick Majeſty agreed to pay 70,000 pounds a year, on condition 


that the King of Denmark kept 7000 men in readineſs to de- 
fend his Gorman dominions. In 1743 the alliance was con- 
firmed by a marriage betwixt Frederic V. King of Denmark, 
and the Princeſs Louiſa daughter to his Britannic Majeſty, 
and the friendſhip was ſuppoſed to be {till further ſtrengthened 
by the marriage of Chriſtian VII. the preſent King of Den- 
mark, with the princeſs Carolina Matilda filter to George III. 
King of Britain. The unfortunate fate of this princeſs, how- 
ever, on which it is needleſs to enlarge, produced a coldneſs 
between the two Courts which probably will not be removed 
by any matrimonial alliance for ſome time to come. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


THESE have their name from, the union formed among(t 
them againit the power of Spain, ant are now invzect to the 
United States, or as they are otherwiſe called the States of 
Holland. They are bounded on rhe north and welt by the 
Northern Sea or German Ocean; on the eaſt by the duchies 
of Cleve or Gueldres, the biſhopric of Munſter, the county of 
Bentheim and the principality of Ealt Frieſland; and on the 
ſouth by Auſtrian Flanders and Brabant. They are ſeven in 
number, viz. Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſ- 
land, Over-Yf+1, and Groningen ; beſides the county of Dreu- 
meim, and what are called the Ceneralit: La:ids. 
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Tus countries in general lie very low, and would be 
liable to be overflowed by the ſea, were it not kept off by huge 
dykes reared and maintained at a vaſt expence, and which are 
perhaps one of the greateſt inſtances of human induſtry to be 
met with in thc world. Sometimes, however, they are bro. 
ken by accident, and dr eadful inundations happen; on other 
occaſions. by opening their ſluices, the inhabitants can lay 
their whole country under water in order to ſtop the progreſs 
of an enemy. Theſe dykes are 17 ells in thickneſs, and not- 
withſtanding their ſtrength. are ſcarce ſuiſicient to reliſt the 
violence of the ſurrounding ocean. Nor is the induſtry of the 
inhabitants leſs remarkable in their vaſt number of canals and 
ditches made for draining the marſhes with which the country 
would otherwiſe be quite filled. | Hence, however, the air is 
generally moift and unwholeſome, and the fogs and rains very 
ſrequent. In winter the cold is much more ſevere than we 
ever experience it, by reaſon of the adjacent continent. The 
dampneſs of the air produces agues, gout, rheumatiſm and 
other diſeaſes; which, particularly the firſt, are apt to attack 
ſtrargers going to this conntry. Tho! the United Provinces 
do not produce corn ſufficient for their own nſe, they have 
the richeſt paſtures in Europe, ſo that they export great 
quantities of butter and cheeſe to other parts. They have a 
fine breed of ſheep, whoſe wool 1 is much valued ; they have 
madder. tobacco, ſome fruit and iron, with turf for fuel; 
but their pit-coal, timber, and indeed molt of the comforts 
and even neceſſaries of life are imported from other countries. 
The coldneſs of the climate in winter requires the uſe of 
ſtoves, and they have ſmall portable ones which they carry a- 
long, with them upon all occaſions ; and ſo much are they wed- 
ded to this cuſtom, that even in the warm climate of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the ladies have ſtoves without any fire 
in them, carried along with tkem to thoſe places which they 
viſit. The fuel burnt i in theſe is chiefly turf, and their con- 
ſtant uſe is no doubt very unhealthy. „„ 
Tur principal rirers of this country, are the Rhine, 
the Maes, the Scheld and the Vecht. The Rhine forms it- 
elf into three branches, as ſoon as it enters the country, cal. 
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led the aal, the Lech and the 1 el; the two former join 
the Maes, and fall with it into the German Ocean. Formerly 


this river ran in one channel by Leyden and Utrecht, but, 
this being choaked up, it formed the three juſt mentioned ; 


the Iſſel runs north and falls into the Zuider Sea. The 


Scheld runs N. E. and divides into two branches below Ant- 
werp, the one called the Weſtern, and the other O/ter, or 
Eaſtern Scheld ; the former ſeparating Flanders from Zen 
land, and the other, running north by Bergen-op-zoom, falls 
into the ſea a little below. The Vecht runs from eaſt to weſt 
through the province of Over Tel, and falls into the Zuyder 
Sea. On the coaſts of this country are a great number of 
iſlands, the principal of which are Ameland, Schelling, Vire, 
Texel, at the entrance of the Znyder Sea; with thoſe of 
Vorn, Schawen, north and ſouth Beveland, Walcheren, &c. 
on the ſouth coaſt. Concerning all thoſe it is needleſs to en- 
ter into any prrticular diſcuſſion. as they differ not in any thing 
markable from that already given. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the great induſtry of the Dutch, 


they have not yet entirely exterminated from their country 


tie wild boars and wolves, with which it formerly abounded. 
In other reſpects the animals are the ſame with thoſe of 
Britain; but their horſes and black cattle are of a larger ſize 
than thoſe of any other nation in Furope. There are great 
numbers of ſtorks which hatch annually on their chimneys. 
TE Dutch are reckoned the moſt induſtrious people in 
world, aud their country is one of the beſt cultivated. The 
towns are kept extremely clean, having canals in the middle 
of the {treets planted with trees on each fide. The inſide of 
their houſes is exceſſively clean and neat ; every utenſil of iron 


or other metal, being kept as bright as poſlible, though this 


obliges them to have recourſe to perpetual ſcrubbing, and 
ſcowring, the dampneſs of the air ruſting metals very quickly. 
For ſome time they were in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the ſo- 
reign trade of Enrope, but the Britiſh have long enjoyed the 
greateſt ſhare, and other nations are now putting in for their 


part alſo. The Dutch. however, are extremely well fkil- 


led | in maritime affairs, and of conſequence are very ſormi- 
5 | dable 
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dable enemies in time of war; and by employing themſelve: 
ſo much in navigation one meets with almoſt every product of 
the globe in Holland, and that nearly as cheap as in the coun- 
tries to which they originally belong. They excel in the cure 
of herrings, and though they have none upon their own coaſts, 
yet employ 200 ſail in catching them in the Britiſh Seas, par- 
ricularly on the coaſt of Scotland, to the ſhame and difgrace 
of Britain, who almoſt neglect this valuable branch. What the 
new company will do time muſt reveal. All kinds of manu- 
factures are carried on here to great perfection. 

THE Seven United Provinces, with the other ten after- 
wards deſcribed, formed part of Gallia Belgica, and afterward; 
of the German Empire. In 1530 Charles V. made them one 
of the circles under the name of the Circle of Belgium ; but 
began to encroach on their liberties, by introducing foreign 
forces, &c. His ſon, Philip II. oppreſſed them ſtill more 
grievouſly, ſo that they took up arms, and in 1579 formed a 
league for their mutual defence. They did not obtain their 
liberty, however, till after a very long war, in which they 
were afliſted by Queen Elizabeth of England. In 1609 their 
independency was allowed by Philip; the other ten provinces 
were reduced, but recovered moſt of their privileges. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


THESE conſiſt of the greateſt part of the duchies of Bra- 
bant, Luxemburg, and Limburg, with part of that of Gueld- 
res, and of the counties of Flanders, Hennegau, and Namur. 
They are bounded on the north by the United Provinces ; on 
the ſouth by Lorrain, Champaigne, and Picardy in France 
on the welt by another part of Picardy and the Engliſh Sea; 
and on the eaſt by Germany. The air in general is much 
better than that of the Dutch provinces, excepting the coaſts 
of Flanders and Brabant, which are as nnhealthy as any. The 
winter is much more ſevere than with us, and the ſummer 
warmer, the reaſon of which has been frequently given al- 
ready. The face of the country in general is flat and level; 
there are no conſiderable mountains any where, and Flanders, 


particu- 


1 
particularly, has not a ſingle hill in it. Brabant conliſts of 
little hills and woeds intermixed with plain fields. The moſt 


conliderable woods are the foreſts of Ardenne and Soignies ; 


the molt noted rivers are the Maes and the Scheld. The 
former riſes in Burgundy, and runs north through Lorrain 
and Champaigne, and having received in its courſe the Sam- 
bre, and other conſiderable ſtreams, runs at laſt into the 
Waal. The Schetd riſes on the confines of Picardy, and runs 
through the United . here it diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea. 

THE ſoil of theſe countries is very Ann being in ſome 
places very weak, and in others barren and ſandy. In general 
however, the Netherlands, are very plentiful, abounding in 
all the neceſflaries of life, which has enabled them to ſuſtain 
the frequent wars to which they have been ſubjected by the 
ambition of the European powers. 

THESE provinces, formerly made a part of the circle of 
Burgundy, the whole of which once belonged to the Houſe 
of Auſtria. On the death of Charles V. they devolved on 
tue Burgundian end Spaniſh line of that Houſe ; but the ſeven 
United Provinces were afterwards loſt in the manner already 
related. On the death of Charles II. King of Spain, they fell 
to the German line of the Auſtrian family. They are ſtill 


conſidered as a circle of the Empire, though not ſubje& to 
its judicatories. 


TT a MM 4 NE 


IS bounded on the north by the German Sea, Denmaik and 
the Baltic ; on the ſouth by the Alps and Switzerland ; on the 
eaſt by Poland and Hungary; and on the weſt by France, 
the Netherlands, the United Provinces, and German Ocean. 
In ſuch a large extent of country, we cannot but expect that 
the climate ſhould be very different. In the north the weather 
is cold and variable; in the middle more temperate, ſettled, 
and ſerene ; and in the ſouth it is conliderably warmer. The 
foil varies according to the temperature of the air. In the 
northern parts it is generally barren, producing but little corn 
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br fruit ; but the ſouthern countries produce all the neceſſa⸗ 
ries of liſe in the greateſt abundance. In general we may 
ſay, that ſo great is the exteat of Germany, and ſo various 
its ſoil, that there are few vegetables; metals, minerals, or ani- 
mals, that are not produced in ſome part of it. It is pretty 
well ſupplied with turf for fuel, beſides coal and wood. An- 
ciently it was entirely covered with woods ; and there are ſtill 
large foreſts remaining, which yield a great variety of trees, 
of which the mulberry is one ; and of theſe the white ſort 
are much cultivated in ſome places for the ſilk manufacture. 
In Germany are a great many mines of different metals, and 
a number of mineral ſprings, of which the Pyrmont in the 
circle of Weſtphalia is particularly famous. 

GERMANY is watered by many and very confiderable ri. 
vers; of which the moſt remarkable, and indeed without 
queſtion the largeſt in Europe, is the Danube. This takes 
its riſe in the ſenth-weltern part of Germany, and running 
eaſtward through Germany, Serbia, and Turky, falls at lait, 
by ſeveral channels, into the Euxine Sea: It is ſo wide and 
deep in ſeveral places, that fleets of men of ar have had en- 

K 


gagements upon it. Its navigation to the BR Sea, however, 
is interrupted by ſeveral whirlpools and catara&s which lie in 
the way. Its whole courſe, taking in the various windings, 
is not leſs than 2080 miles. In this river is taken a kind of 
fiſh called the Haſen, the largeſt of all river-ſiſh. The 
Rhine takes its riſe in Switzerland, and, running weſtward 
for a courſe of near 600 miles; falls into the German Ocean, as 
has been already mentioned. 'This river is generally a quar- 
ter of 4 mile, and in ſome places half a mile broad ; and from 
nine to forty feet deep. It is navigable for 300 miles, and 
paſſengers may be carried along at the rate of five or ſixmiles 
for a periny. In ſome places, however, the navigation is in- 
terrupted by cataracts, in one of which the river falls 75 feet. 
It has plenty of fiſh, particularly ſturgeon, two kinds of lam- 
preys, the prickly-pike, the Rhine-corp, and the barbel. The 
Elbe riſes on the confines of Sileſia, and running north-weſt 
through Bohemia, Saxony; and Brandenburg, falls into the 
german Ocean about 70 miles below Hamburgh ; to which 

„ city 
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eity it brings up ſhips of 455 tons. The other conſiderable ri- 
vers are the Weſer and Oder. In Germany are a great many 
lakes of different ſizes, of which the Zirknitzer Sea is the moſt 
remarkable; on account of its waters annually retiring with 
the fiſh at a certain ſeaſon of the year, and returning with 
great violence at another. In ſome of the lakes and rivers of 
Germany pearls are found, of which the milk- white Bohemian 
kind are much valued. 

TAE Germans are excellent mechauics, and chemiſts. They 
are ſaid to have been the inventors of guns, as well as the art 
of printing; tho! the latter is diſputed with them hy the 
Dutch. A great many manufatures were introduced among 
them by the proteſtant refugees, after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz: They excell in printing cottons, in dyeing, 
and in making beautiful mirrors, glaſs ware, fine lacquered 
works, and porcelain. | 

Tre Germans in all ages have been addicted to war, and 
this country was formerly found impregnable even by the Ro- 
mans themſelves. Many battles indeed were ſought with 


that warlike nation, in which, as the Roman hiſtorlans give 


out, the Germans were almoſt conſtantly routed ; neverthe- 
leſs the Roman arms conld never prevail here as in other 
parts; and, in proceſs of time, the ſwarms of barbarous na- 
tions, which poured out from this and other northern con atries, 

entirely ruined the power of the wv eſtern empire. 
the end of the eight century, Charles the Great, fon to Pepin 
King of France, ſubdued great part of Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, thus reviving in ſome meaſure the weſtern empire of 


2 


the Romans; and was by the Pope erowned emperor at Rane 


on Chriſtmas day in the year Soo. His poſterity continues 


to enjoy this digitity till the year 890, when the line of Charles 
was ſet aide. Bebvre this time. Germany, Italy, and France 
had been governed by ſeparate and i 


incependent princes ; 
but the Emperers of Germ any ſtill continued to command 


a great part of Italy, till the ambition of the Popes, having 
ſtirred up a number of princes to render themſelves independ- 
ent, conliderably abridged their power. By degrees, this in- 
dependency was ſo far extended, that the Emperor of Ger- 


P p 


many 
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many is now little more than a nominal ſovereign. Charles V. 
who was elected Emperor in the year 1519, by the acquiſition 
of the kingdom of Spain, and the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru, 
became much more powerful than any of his predeceſſors. In 
his time the reformation took place, which he oppoſed vio- 
lently ; and cruelly perſecuted his own ſubjects of the Low 
Countries, of whom he is ſaid to have deſtroyed 100,000 on 
account of religion. The reformers had the name of Proteſ- 

rants in his reign, from their proteſting againſt an Imperial 
| edi, which had paſſed in favour of their enemies. His ſuc- 
ceſſor Ferdinand ſeemed likely to extinguiſn the proteſtant 
name entirely; but the powerful arms of Guſtavus Adolphus, 

and the valiant generals that ſucceeded him, turned the ſcale 
of fortune in ſuch a manner, that. in 1648, the proteſtants were 
finally confirmed in their privileges. 

IN 1658, Leopold, who had ſucceeded his father Ferdin- 
and III. entered into a war with the Turks, which he car- 
ried on with ſo little ſucceſs, that he loſt the greateſt part of 
| Hungary; ; the proteſtants in that country having allied againſt 
him with the Turks. They were on the point of taking Vien- 
na in 1683, had it not been for the valour and conduct of John 
Sobieſki King of Poland, by whom the Tarks were entirely 
defeated; and, loſing ground every year after, were totally ex- 
pelled from Hungary in 1688. In the mean time, the ambi- 
tious monarch of France, Lewis XIV. having invaded the 
empire on the fide of the Rhine, committed every where 
dreadful ravages. This produced a moſt dangerous confede- 
racy againſt him, by the union of the whole empire with Great 
Britain, the Dutch, and northern powers ; and though, by 
reaſon of the continuance of the war betwixt the Imperialiſts 
and Turks, a conſiderable diverſion was made in favour of 
France, ſo that peace was concluded in 1697, the ambition of 
the French monarch was thoroughly humbled in the beginning 
| of the 18th century, when the arms of the Duke of Marlbo- 
| rough and Prince Eugene threatened to overthrow the mon- 
+; of France entirely. 

THIs ſecond confederacy took place on the following ac- 
count. Charles II. Fing of * dying 3 in the 5 1700, 
ne ö an d 
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and leaving his dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, grandfon 
of Lewis, the latter immediately ſeized all the Spaniſh do- 
minions, and proclaimed the Duke of Anjou Kink of Spain. 
On this the Emperor invaded Italy, and entered into a con- 
federacy with Great Britain, the United Provinces, and ſome 
other powers for the recovery of the dominions of Spain. 
The great ſuccefs of this war has been already related, and, in 
conſequence of it, the Spaniſh dominions, in Italy and the 
Netherlands, were confirmed to the Emperor, Charles VI. 
Sicily was allowed to the Duke of Savoy, with the title of 
King ; and Spain, and Spaniſh America were allotted to King 
Philip; but iu the year 1742, in conſequence of another war, 
Sicily was aſſigned to the Emperor, and Sardinia to the Duke 
of Savoy. In 1722, the Emperor Charles VI. having no heirs 
male, ſettled his hereditary dominions on his eldeſt danghter, 


the Archducheſs Maria Thereſa ; which was confirmed by the 


diet of the empire, guaranteed by moſt of the European 

powers; and obtained the name of the Pragmatic Sauction. 

In 1733, in conſequence of a war between the Emperor on 

the one part, and France, Spain, and Sardinia on the other, 

the two Sicilies were confirmed to Don Carlos, the King of 
Spain's ſecond ſon, which has ever ſince continued to be the 

right of theſe Princes. In 1738, the Empire was again in- 
vaded by the Turks, and the province of Servia entirely re- 
duced, with the ſtrong fortreſs of Belgrade, which had for a 
long time been in the hands of the Chriſtians. 


IN 1740, the Empreſs Maria Thereſa entered upon the . | 


ſeſſion of her dominions, but was almoſt inſtantly attacked by 
Frederic III. of Pruſſia, who ſeized on the province of Sileſia, 
which ſhe was at laſt obliged to yield up to him almoſt entire- 
ly. With this ceſſion, however, ſhe was very much diſpleaſed; 
and, in the year 1756, formed againſt him one of the moſt a- 
larming confederacies recorded in modern hiſtory. Ruſſia, 
Auſtria, Saxony and Sweden, alt combined to deprive Frede- 
ric of his dominions. He ſoon made them perceive, how- 
ever, that they were not to obtain an eaſy victory. Exerting 
himſelf to the ntmoſt againſt ſo many enemies, he ſeemed to 
renew the exploits of Charles XII. Dreadful battles, 
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each of which might have ſeemed capable of. deciding 
the fate of a kingdom, were repeatedly fought ; and though 
the impetuous valour of the Pruſſian Monarch frequently 
luſt him the victory, his extraordinary military genius never 
failed to find reſources f retrieving his affairs. At laſt, ſur- 
rounded and overpowcred on all ſides, he muſt have fallen a 
prey td his many adverſaries, had not the death of the Em- 
pref: of Ruſſia taken off his moſt powerful enemy; and as her 
ſucceſſors maintained a good correſpondence with him, he 
was quickly able to deal with the Auſtrians. 


ALL this time the German Empire had been a theatre of 


war botwixt the French and Britiſi; the former having at- 
tacked the Electorate of Hanover. The Britith were at firſt 
very unſacceſ;ful ; William, Duke of Cumberland, being 


driven from place to place, by a ſuperior army of French, with 


whom he was obliged to capitulate. Thus the French be- 
came maſters of the LleQorare of Hanover, but were ſoon 
after driven out, by the brave Prince Ferdinand of Bruaſwic. 
Many deſperate battles were fought betwixt the French 
and thut celebrated general, who was powerfully aſfifted 
by Great Britain; but though the latter were frequently de- 
ſeuted in the field, their numbers {till rendered thent formi- 
Cable, and they Coon became able to contend with their ad- 
verſaries atter every defeat. The war, however, being ſo un- 
ſaccefs ully carried oa by the French in other parts of the 
world, they were glad to conciude a peace on very advanta- 
geous term to Great Britain, as has been elſe where related. 


Thus tranquillity was reſtored to the empire, though it was 
ſoon diſturbed by a diſpute betwixt the Emperor Joſeph, who 


{:<ceeded to the Imperial Digaity in 1765, and his Pruſſian 
Iajeſty, relative to the ſucceſſion of Bavaria, Vaſt ermie; 
were ou this occaſion brought into the field, but no action of 
any conſequence took place. The Emperor was too well ac- 
quainted with the proweſs of his antagoniſt, to with for a 
cioſ2 engagement, ſo that an accommodation was happily er- 
ſected without rich bloodſhed, and the Emperor has ever 
ſince employed himſelf in the arts of peace, diſplaying in every 
reſpect the mo? amiable qualities as a ſovereign, and as a man. 
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TORMERLY a Dukedom, aud but lately ereQed inta a 
kingdom, is bounded.on the north, by part of Samogitia ; on 
the ſouth by Poland; on the weſt by Poliſh Ruſſia and the 
Baitic. The air is ſaid to be tolerably wholeſome, though its 
ſituation ſubjeQs it to great colds in the winter time. The 
ſuil and produce are much the ſame with thoſe of Germany; 
only greater quantities of amber are found on its coaſts than 
in any other part of the world, ſo that all Europe is furniſhed 
with that commodity from thence. The principal rivers are 
the Viſtula, Pregel, Mammel or Memel, and the Elbe, which 
ſometimes damage the adjacent country by their inundations. 
Though the fituation of this kingdom is by no means favour- 
able to trade, the late King uſed every effort to promote it 
as well as all kinds of arts and manufaQures, and they nw 
ſucceed tolerably well in the moſt of the neceſſary articles. 
THE ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia is involved in the ſame ob- 
ſcurity with which that of molt nations is overſpread. The 
people, like the reſt of thoſe in the north were what we uſu- 
ally call brave and martial, but which we ought to term fero- 
cious, cruel, and blood-thirfty. In the time of the cruſades 
they were almoſt extirpated by the knights of the Teutonic 
order, who pretended to convert them to Chriſtianity by the 
\word ; while the conquerors were obliged to acknowledge 
themſelves vaſſals of the King of Poland. In 1657 this coun- 
try was confirmed to the Elector of Brangenburg, and as the 
proteſtant religion was now introdueed into thefe dominions, 
the Elector was ſo much favoured by the German princes of 
that perſuaſion, that his ſon was raiſed to the dignity of King, 
in a general diet of thg empire, and acknowledged as ſ ach by 
all thepowers of Europe. | He was ſucceeded in his kingdom 


by his ſon Frederic II. in 1713, who contributed greatly to 
raiſe the power of the kingdom of Pruſſia, both by his military 
eſtabliſhments; and the exact regard he paĩd to ceconomy ; by 


which he was enabled to leave a treaſure df ſeven millions 
Serling to his ſen Frederic III. whoſe, great exploits have 
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been 
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been already hinted at in the hiſtory of Germany. He died 
in 1786, and was ſucceeded by his nephew Frederic IV. His 
conduct regarding the late troubles in Holland, ſhew his de- 
ſire to tread the paths of his great predeceſſor, who knew well 
how to cultivate the art of peace as well as that of war; and 
is no leſs reſpe&ed by the neighbouring powers than he was, 
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FORMERLY an independent kingdom, but now in ſubjec- 
tion to the Houſe of Auſtria and King of Pruſſia. It contains 
the provinces of Bohemia Proper, Sileſia and Moravia. It is 
bounded on the north by Saxony and Brandenburg ; on the 
ſouth by Auſtria and part of Bavaria; on the weſt by Bavaria; 
and on the eaſt by Poland and Hungary. The air of this coun- 
try is ſaid to be leſs wholeſome than that of the reſt of Ger. 
many, though the ſoil and produce are pretty much the ſame. 
It contains many rich mines of ſilver, quickſilver, iron, cop- 
per, and lead. 

ANCIENTLY the Bohemian nobility were wont to elett a 
King of their own, but in proceſs of time the German Emper- 
ors uſurped that authority. The reformed doctrines of reli- 
gion were taught very early in Bohemia ; John Huſs, and 
Jerom of Prague being burnt at the council of Conſtance in 
1414, on account of their religion. This occaſioned a dread- 
ful inſurreQion, and the malcontents, aſſembling to the num- 
ber of 40,060 under the command of one Ziſca, threw the Em- 
peror's officers out of a window, and drove his forces out of 
the kingdom. The diviſions of theſe people among themſelves, 
however, enabled the Emperor to recover the domi nions he 
had loſt, and no attempt was made to deprive him of them 
till the beginning of the 17th century, when, a grievous perſe- 
cution being raiſed againſt the prateſtants, the Bohemians 
attempted to free themſelves from the Imperial yoke, and the 
prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to James VI. was elected King. 
But he was ſoon driven from his dominions by the Imperial 
_— and obliged to depend on Britain for a ſubſiſtence; 

ſince, 


l 


. 
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ence which time Bohemia has continued ſubject to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, 
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BOUNDED by Poland on the north; by Tranſylvania and 
Wallachia on the eaſt ; by Sclavonia on the ſouth; and by Auſ- 
tria and Moravia on the weſt ; lies betwixt 45 and 49 north 
latitude, and 17 and 24* eaſt longitude. The air in this country 
is exceſſively unwholeſome, and productive of the moſt dread- 
ful epidemic fevers, occaſioned by the many ſtagnant and pu- 
trefying waters. The ſoil, however, is extremely fruitful ; 
the country being one continued plain for more than 300 
miles, and producing plenty of corn, rich wines, and cattle 
abounding alſo with deer, game, fiſh, and wild fowl. The 
Carpathian mountains in the north produce mines of ſilver, 
copper, iron, and ſalt. Theſe mountains are very high, in- 
ſomuch, that Varenius reports, that on firing a piſtol on the 
top of one of them, the noiſe made by the exploſion was no 
louder than the breaking of a ſmall ſtick; though, on de- 
ſcending a conſiderable way and then firing his piſtol again, it 
made a report louder than a cannon, and re-echoed among 
the rocks in ſuch a manner, as ſeemed to threaten even the 
fall of the mountain itſelf. This country is remarkable for 
a particular kind of wine called Tokay, ſaid to be produced 
only from a ſingle vineyard, and conſequently the deareſt in 
the world. 

HUNGARY is divided into two by the Danube ; that part of 
it called the Upper Hungary, lying to the north, and Lower 
Hungary to the ſouth of that river. The other conſiderable 
ſtreams are the Drave, the Teyſſe, the Menſn, the Kalloo, 
and the Raab, all of which are ſwallowed up by the Danube; 


and contribute to ſwell it to the enormous ſize already men- 


tioned. 

THE kingdom of Hungary takes its name from the Hunns, 
a molt barbarous nation of ancient Scythia, who after proving 
terrible to the Romans, and threatening their empire with 
a total overthrow under their great King Attila, ſettled at 
length in this country. The vaſt empire of Attila fell to 
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pieces immediately after his death, and Hungary was divided 
for a long time among a great number of petty princes. At 
laſt all of them united under one head who had the title of 
Duke, and in the year 1000 aſſumed that of King. The King; 
of Hungary contined to wage violent wars with the Turks 
and Poles occaſionally, though neither of theſe powers were 
able to ſubdue them. John Hunniades is famous in hiſtory 


for his ſucceſs againſt the Turks when about to take Conſtan. 


tinople, though he was at laſt overcome, and that city allow. 
ed to fall into the hands of the inſidels. In 1527, Ferdinand, 
Arehduke of Auſtria, ſucceeded to the throne of Hungary; and 
it has remained in the family of Auſtria ever ſince. 
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"THIS kingdom is bounded on the north by the Baltic Saa 
and Livonia ; on the ſouth by Turky and Hungary ; on the 
welt by Germany ; and on the eaſt by Ruſſia; and lies between 
15 and 34* of eaſt longitude, and 46 and 57 of north latitude. 
The climate is ſuch as might be expected from its ſituation, 
being extremely cold in the northern parts, though ſomewhat 
more temperate in the ſouth. The country is in general flat 
and level, the Carpathian mountains, already mentioned, ſe- 


parating it from Hungary on the ſauth. The ſoil is vecy fruit. 


ful both in corn and paſturage, and produces great plenty ot 
hemp and flax. The paſtures in ſome places are ſaid to be 
fo rich, that one can hardly ſee the cattle grazing. Vatt quan- 
tities of corn are annually ſent down the Viſtula to Dantzic, 
and bought up chiefly by the Dutch. The eaſtern part of the 
country is full of woods, foreſts, moraſſes, lakes, and rivers. 
The molt remarkable of theſe laſt are the Viſtula, Neipcr 


Neiſter, Duna, Bog, Warta, and Memel. Here are ſome 


mines of gold and ſilver, but none of them are ever wronght; 
the country however, produces precious ſtones of all kind,, 
fine rock- cryſtal, Moſcovy glafs, talc, ſaltpetre, amber, pit-coal, 
quickſilver, ſalt, &c. The mines of this laſt commodity in- 
deed conſtitute the great riches of that part of the country cal- 
led Little Poland. A kind of manna is found in the meadows 


and 
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and ſenuy ground, and the kermes berries, uſed both in dyeing 

and medicine, are produced in this country. In the Palatinate 

of Cracow is an inflammable ſpring, like thoſe already deſeribed 

in England; but whoſe waters are ſaid to have a won- 

derful virtue in the preſervation of life ; ; the neighbour- 

ing inhabitants commonly living to 100 or 150 years of 
age. When the vapour aſcending from this water is once ſet on 

fire, it will burn without ceaſing, and when neglected, ſome- 

times communicates the flame to a neighbouring wood, which 

occaſions great conflagrations ; ; one in particular, kindled a- 

bout 40 years ago, could not be extinguiſhed for three years 

after. The woods of Poland abound with a variety of wild 

animals, particularly the Uri or Buffaloes, whoſe fleh the in- 

habitants powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſh. There is 

alſo a breed of wild horſes and aſſes, which the people much 

eſteem ; and there is a kind of wolf reſembling an hart, ha- 

ving ſpots on his belly and legs, whoſe ſkin is much valued as 

a fur. The Elk is a very extraordin:ry animal, and abounds 

in the foreſts of Poland. He is-of the deer kind, but much 

thicker and longer; his legs are high, the feet broad and clo- 

ven; the horns large, rough, and like thoſe of a goat. This 

creature is tormented with a kind of large flies, which make 

their way through the ears into the brain, where they reſide 

during winter, and ſome naturalifts have obſerved, that on diſ- 

ſecting the dead body of an elk, the brains have been found 

almoſt entirely eat away by thoſe creatures. Thus the elk is 

afflicted by the falling ſickneſs, by which means he is eaſily ta- 

ken; which otherwiſe would ſcarce be poſſible. A ſmall crea- 

ture called bohac, reſembling a guinea pig, but ſeemingly of 
the beaver kind, is met with in this country. It digs holes in 
the ground which it enters in October, but does not come out 
again till April. | 

| THE kingdom of Poland is not of very ancient date. Like 
other northern countries it was formerly divided into a num- 
ber of petty principalities, all of which from ſome cauſe or 
other were at length united into one. In the year 830, ac- 
cording to the the Poliſh hiſtories, one Piaſtus, a peaſant, was 
elected to the throne, who lived 120 years, and his reign was 
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ſo long and happy, that every native Pot, who has ſince been 
elected King, was from him called a Piaſt. If this was really 
true, the good fortune of the kingdom ſeems to have, begun 
and ended with himſelf ; for no country in the world has 
ever been more diſtracted by civil diſſenſions, or waited by ex- 
ternal wars, than this unhappy ſtate. | 

THE poſterity of Piaſtus continued to enjoy the ſovereign- 
ty till the year 999, when Boleſtaus I. aſſumed the title of 
King, and enlarged his territories conſiderably on the weſtern 
ſide. In 1059 Red Ruſſia was added to the Poliſh dominions, 
by a marriage with the heireſs of that duchy. In 1520 the 
reformed doctrines were introduced into Poland, and violent 
Wars began to take place with the Ruſſians. In 1655, the 
whole kingdom was ſubdued by Charles Guſtavus, King of 
Sweden; who could not, however, render his conqueſt per- 
manent. Soon after, the Turks having invaded Poland, ren- 
dered the inhabitants tributary to them; but their affairs were 
retrieved byJohn Sobieſki, who deſeated the Turks in manyen- 
gagements, and raiſed the power of Poland to its greateſt height. 
On his death in 1696 the affairs of the kingdom fell into the 
utmoſt diſorder, and ſpon after the whole was conquered by 
Charles XII. of Sweden. The notions of that prince were too 
romantic to allow him to make any uſe of his conqueſt, and 
he therefore gave away the kingdom to Staniſlaus, who conti- 
nued to reign till the news arrived of Charles's defeat at Pul- 
towa, when he was driven out by his predeceflor Frederic 
Auguſtus. Poland continued in a very unſettled ſtate, 
till the year 1769, when the differences between thoſe of the 
proteſtant and catholic religion involved the kingdom in the 
moſt dreadful civil war, and which gave occaſion to that ter- 
rible ſcene of deſolation and ſlaughter, which took place be- 
tween the Ruſſians and Turks. At laſt the three neighbour- 
ing powers, Ruflia, Pruſſia and Auſtria, having probably con- 
ſidered how i! the Poles managed their affiirs, very wiſely 
undertook to manage them in their ſtead ; and, to do this the 
more effeually, they reſolved to divide the beſt part of the 
Poliſh dominions among themſelves. The King of Pruſſia had 
the country called Poliſh Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts adjacent 
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to Brandenburg; the Queen of Hungary had t 160 
parts lying next to her own territories, with the fine ſult- 
works already mentioned, and the Empreſs of Ruſſia had a 
large territory on the river Nieper. This partition has been 
exclaimed againſt as the moſt flagrant injuſtice, and which 
ought to have been reſented by the other powers of Europe; 
but it ought to be remembered, that no ſet of men can have a 
right to make their country'a ſcene of perpetual confuſion 
and bloodſhed, as was uſually the caſe with Poland. When 
they do ſo, therefore, it muſt ultimately be an a@ of laudable 


humanity to ſubdue, and oblige em to live at peace, whether 
they will or not. : a 


AMT 4 23 


THE northern parts of this couptry have already been de- 


ſcribed under the heads of Samoiedia, Siberia, Kamtſchatka, 
and Ruſſia. The ſouthern parts, reaching to the confines of 


Perſia, India, and China are but little known. Thoſe five 


countries, once full of populous cities, and whoſe inhabitants 
were 10 mean antagoniſts even for Alexander the Great, are 
now left in a manner deſolate, inhabited only by rude and 
barbarous tribes, and the produce no other than paſturage 
for the cattle of thoſe ſavages. Still, however, the ſoil ma- 
niſeſts its fertility, and the graſs 18 ſaid to riſe to an amazing 
height 3 but the air, is ſometimes filled with locuſts, 

which entirely deſtroy every green vegetable. This country 
was once the ſeat of the mighty empires of Jenhiz, Khan, aud 


Tamarlane, of which we ſhall give ſome FRE in our ſketch 
of Aſiatic hiſtory ſubjoined. 


NORTE: ME RIC > from Eadſant $ Bay to the 
Province of Florida. 


THE middle and weftern parts of this vaſt region are over. 
grown with woods, and inhabited only by wild beaſts, or hy 
human creatures whom the ſhape of brutes would become 
much better than that which nature has given them. Po- 
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wards the weſtern coaſt indeed, where ſome ſmall intercourſe 
with the eaſtern coaſts of Aſia has rendered them a little leſs 
barbarous, they ſeem not, at leaſt by Captain Cook's account, 
to deſerve the full force of that ſtigma, which we have put 
upon the eaſtern nations, with whom the Europeans are better 
acquainted. From ſome diſcoveries made in the laſt war, 
however, it appears that the arts, and induſtry of the Euro- 
peans bad made conſiderable progreſs among the Indians; that 
they had learned the art of cultivating their lands, and bring- 
ing fruit-trees to perfection; they had even begun to ere& 
mills ; and in ſhort might have enjoyed all the happineſs this 
world can beſtow upon mankind, had nat their native thirſt 
for blood prompted them to leave theſe delightful habitations, 
in order to rob and murder the Britiſh Coloniſts. This mon- 
ſtrous cruelty indeed is the chief characteriſtic of the Ameri. 
can Indians. From their earlieſt years they accuſtom them- 
ſelves to endure the moſt ſevere pain by way of trying their 
fortitude. The unhappy women, naturally ſubje& to their 
huſbands, are treated with ſuch inhumanity, that, in ſpite of 
their barbarous education, they are ſenſible of ſome feelings 
of humanity. The learned Dr Robertſon tells us that their 
love for their children is extreme, but ſuch is the miſery in 
which they feel themſelves confined for life, that they will 
ſometimes deſtroy the females in their infancy, in order to 
prevent them from falling into the ſame dreadful ſituation 
with themſelves. Formerly theſe ſavages lived entirely by 
hunting, and cultivating, or rather cauſing the women culti- 
vate a ſpot of ground near their huts ; tho? of late their in- 
tercourſe with the French and Engliſh has as we have al- 
ready obſerved, introduced ſome progreſs in the arts. But a- 
 mong people whoſe ruling paſſion is revenge, and their only 
glory bloodfhed and deſtructian, we cannot reaſonably hope 
for any degree of civilization for a long time. It is not im- 
probable indeed that their continual outrages upon one ano- 
ther, and quarrels with the Britiſh, may finally end in their 
_ extermination. 

WwrHrovrT taking any farther notice therefore, of theſe 


52yages or their manners and cuſtoms, moſt of which are 
ſhocking 


( 309 ) 
ſhocking to humanity, we ſhall here begin with- the moſt 


northerly of theſe ſettlements, where induſtry and humanity 
begin to ſhew their face, viz. 


LABRADOR or NEW-? RICA 


THIS country lying between 60 and 100*® of welt longitude, 
and between 50 and 70? of north latitude; is almoſt conſtantly 
involved in froſt and ſow, by reaſon oft he frozen regions to 
the north, and the tremendous mount7;ns over which the wind 
blows for three quarters of the year. The rivers are very 
large and numerous, but the country is extremely barren, be- 
ing incapable of producing either tree, ſhrub, or corn, of Eu- 
ropean growth. The valuable commodities are the ſkins of 
the wild animals who make ſhift to live in theſe dreary regions, 
and where indeed it is wonderful how any creature can find 
ſubſiſtence. Here, however, there are immenſe numbers of 
mooſe-deer, ſtags, rein-deer; and all kinds of game, befides 
bears, wolves, foxes, and ather rapacious animals ; with great 


abundance of all kinds of fowl, and fiſh of various kinds. The 


partridges here are as large as hens, and are met with in ſuch 
plenty, that 90, ooo of them have been taken in one ſeaſon, 
and 25,000 hares. All the quadrupeds in this country have a 
fine warm fur ; and though differences of colour take place 
during the ſhort ſummer ſeaſon, they univerſally become 
white in the winter ; and this change takes place even in the 
dogs and cats brought over from Britain. It is a ge- 
neral obſervation alſo, that moſt of the quadrupeds, not only 
in New Britain, but throughont all the continent of America, 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame ſpecies ou the eaſtern con- 
tinent ; though this by no means ſeems to be the cafe with the 
feathered creation; an inſtance of which we have in the par- 
tridges juſt now mentioned, but more eſpecially in the great 

Peruvian Vulture called the Condor, of which afrerwa: ds. 
ThE inhabitants of this country are called Z7/7:#72a7r, 
and reſemble the Laplanders more than any other people. 
They are very ſavage, and are hated by the reſt of the Jn ans, 
wha will murder them without any provocation, whenever 
they 
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they can find an opportunity. The Engliſh Hudſon Bay Com- 
pany have four forts, or rather factories in this deſolate coun. 
try, and ſo valuable are the furs produced from the wild ani- 
mals, which . abound here, that when the French took poſſeſ- 
ſion of theſe forts in the laſt war, the Company's loſs was eſti- 
mated at 500,000 l. A whale fiſhery is carried on in this place, 
and great numbers of ſeals are taken. The fiſhery, however, 
is much more dangerous in theſe ſeas than about Eaſt Green- 
land, on account of the +10rtneſs of the days, which puts the 
ſhips in danger of running on the pieces of ice wherewith the 
ſea is filled. 


CANAD A, formerly New France, now the province 
of QUEBEC. 


THIS province extends from 45 to 52* of north latitude, 
and from 61 to 81 of weſt longitude; though in the fienation 
of matters on the American continent, it is difficult to ſay how 
far any country inhabited by Europeans extends to the weſt. 
ward ; becauſe they are continually encroaching upon the In- 
dians, and will no doubt ſoon reduce them to narrow limits. 
The length of this province is ſuppoſed to be about 800 miles, 
and the breadth 200. As it lies far inland, and at the back of 
the other colonies, it is ſubje& to the inconveniencies of an in- 
land ſituation, viz. very cold winters and hot ſummers ; how- 
ever, the air in the winter ſeaſon is generally clear and health- 
ful. The ſoil in general is very good, producing wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, and other ſorts of grain; beſides fruits and garden 
ſtuffs. Vaſt numbers of cattle: are bred from the excellent 
paſtures which are to be met with in this country. The un- 
cultivated parts of this, as well as the other countries of North 


America, are one continued wood, the trees of which are of 


a thickneſs and height unknown in other parts of the world; 
and the variety is ſo prodigious, that even thoſe, who are molt 
ſkilful in theſe matters, cannot pretend to know half the num- 
ber. One of the moſt remarkable is the cotton tree, on the 
10p of which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when. 
ſhaken in the morning before the dew falls of, yield a ſweet 
| Juice 
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juice that may be boiled into honey ; the ſeed being a pod 
which contains a very fine kind of cotton. The vinegar plant 
affords an acid juice which may be uſed as vinegar. The coun- 
try abounds with coals; there is a fine lead mine near Quebec, 
and ſome ſilver mines are likewiſe to be met with, tho? none 
have yet been worked. x 
THE province of Canada abounds with very large rivers, 
but all of them are ſwallowed up, in the vaſt river St Laurence. 
This receives all the water that comes from the great lakes ts 


the weſtward, and is navigable for large veſſels 400 miles from 


the ſea, at which diſtance the flux of the tide becomes percep- 
tible ; at the diſtance of 320 miles it becomes ſo broad and 


deep that it is capable of navigating ſhips of the line. After 
having received innumerable rivers, which in other countries 


would be reckoned ſtreams of the firſt magnitude, it falls into 
the ſea at Cape Roſires where it is 90 miles broad, and where 
the waves are commonly very boiſterous. In its progreſs it 
forms a variety of iſlands ſome of which are very fertile and 
pleaſant. | X 
THe lakes from which the river St Laurence derives its 
ſource are five in number. The Ontario, the ſmalleſt of the 
whole, is 600 miles in circumference. Erie, or Oſwego, is 
longer, but not ſo broad; though the circumference is ſome- 
what bigger. The Huron is much wider, and reckoned 900 
miles in circumference; and the lake Superior is reckoned to 
be no leſs. than 1500 miles in circuit. The lake Michigan is 
long and narrow like that of Erie, and is about the ſame fize 
with the Huron. It lies to the ſouthward between the lake 
Huron and Superior. Beyond all theſe, however, the river 
St Laurence flows thre? regions hitherto unexplored, or ſo 
little known, that its utmoſt ſource is yet undiſcoverd. Its 
paſſage between the lakes Erie aud Ontario is interrupted by 
a moſt ſtupendous water fall, ſcarcely to be equalled in the 
whole world, called the cataract of Niagara. The river here 
is about half a mile wide. A rock eroſſes it in the ſhape of 
an half moon, over which the water precipitates i:ſelfin a vaſt 


ſheet from the height of 150 feet. Nor is it ſimply a fall 
even from this extraordinary height; but the water is violent. 
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ly projected and thrown down, by the additional farce it ac: 
quires from its current a great way above. On ſtanding above 
the cataract, and looking up the river, its courſe appears quite 
ſteep like the ſide of a hill, which cannot but give a vaſt ad- 
ditional force to it as it falls over the precipice, and may help 
to give us ſome idea of the immenſe quantity of liquid con- 
ſtantly flowing down. Juſt above the fall the water appears 
to fly with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow, and no creature is able 
to diſengage itſelf from it. Hence, vaſt numbers of water 
fowl, who have amuſed themſelves too long in the water above 
the fall, being inſenfibly carried down into the place where 
the water runs ſwiftly, are then hurried down beyond a poſ- 

ſibility of recovering themſelyes, and are dafhed to pieces be- 

low the water fall. When they feel the velocity become too 

great for them, they are obſerved to {truggle with all their 

might to take wing, but in vain. Bears, deer, and other qua- 

drupeds, often ſhare the ſame fate in attempting te ſwim a- 

croſs the river too near this dangerous fall. Below the fall, 

therefore, there are conſequently immenſe numbers of the 

dead bodies of theſe creatures daſhed in pieces, which attra@ 

a greater number of eagles than are perhaps to be met with 

in any other part of the globe. The noiſe of the cataract is 

heard at the diſtance of 15 miles, and often much more. The 
vapour ariſing from it may likewiſe he ſeen at a great diſtance, 
and, in certain poſitions of the ſan, exhibits the appearance of 
a rainbow. Its fall dafhes it in the moſt violent manner a- 

gainſt the fluid below, from whence it rebounds to an aſto- 

niſhing height, while that into which it falls is all converted | 
into foam, as white as ſnow. 

V AsT numbers of animals are to be met with in Canada, 
ſome of which are entirely different from thoſe met with in 
Europe. Stags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, wild bulls, &c. are 
every where to be found. The buffalo, a kind of wild ox 
is alſo met with here. His body is covered with a kind of 
wool, which is highly eſteemed ; the ſkin is fo ſtrong that the 
Indians make their bucklers of it, which are ſcarcely to be 
penetrated by a muſket ball. The beaver is a rematkably 

ſagacious animal, and with regard to the proviſion it makes 
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for the winter ſeaſon, erecting proper habitations, &c. forit? 
ſelf, ſeems to have an inſtinct approaching to the rational fa- 
culty of the human race. Here we find thofe creatures called 
flying ſquirrels, which have a power of extending the ſkin of 
their ſides, and can leap farther than the ordinary kind. One of 
this ſpecies is eaſily tamed, and can diſtinguiſh its maſter a- 
mong ever ſo many others. It is very amufing and playful, 
but often ſleepy, in which caſe it takes its repoſe in a ſleeve, 
muff, or pocket ; but will always pitch upou its maſter, if it can 
ſiud him. The pole-cat of this country has no defence, but 
the abominable ſmell it emits from a certain matter contained 
in a bag near its polteriors, and which it can fend forth at 
pleaſure. So very intolerable i is the ſcent of this matrer, that 
the beſt hounds will run howling away from the aimal, 
rubbing their noſes ; nor is- there any poſſibility of bringing 
them back to the chace. Wherever the matter touches, it is 
impoſſible to free what it falls upon from the ſcent, either by 
waſhing or any other method. With all this, the matter we 
ſpeak of is an excellent medicine, and one of the beſt preſer- 
vatiyes in the world againſt fainting. 

THE variety of fowls is no leſs in this country than that of 
quadrupeds. No fewer than 22 ſpecies of ducks are enume- 
rated, and even the raven and owl of Canada are eſteemed. 
excellent eating. Here is alſo found the humming bird or 
fly-bird, whoſe bulk is no greater than that of a large hum- 
ble bee, like whom it makes an humming noiſe as it flies, Its 


plumage is variaged with the moſt beautiful colours that can 


be imagined ſo that the bodies of thoſe little animals, when 
dried, are made uſe of by ladies as ear-rings. With all its 
beauty, however, this little creature is one of the moſt ill- 


natured in the world; and will attack, without any regard to 
_ diſparity of ſize, other birds whom it ſuſpects of doing it any 


injury, and by reaſon of its extreme ſmallaets and quick mo- 
tions always comes off conqueror. 

CANADA, as well as all the continent of America is infeſ- 
ted with very dangerous ſerpents, of which the worſt is that 
called the Rattle-Snake. Some of theſe are as thick as a"man's 
leg, and long in proportion. The moſt remarkable part is its. 
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tail ; which is formed of hard ſcales which make a rattling noiſe 
when the creature is enraged. The bite of this ſerpent 
proves almoſt inſtantly mortal; and, notwithſtanding the boaſt- 
ed remedies which have been obtruded upon the world, it is 
certain, that, when the wound happens to be inflicted on any 
place where there js a conſiderable blood- veſſel, there is no 
poſlibility of recovery ; or even where this is not the caſe, 
if the perſon be at a diſtance from an houſe, he may quietly 
lie, down and expire, without attempting to get thither, 
becauſe he never will reach it. If the wound be in ſuch a 
part of the body that the perſon can apply his mouth ta it, he 
ought to ſuck it inſtantly, or otherwiſe another perſon 
ought to do ſy; for the poiſon though it may ſwell the lips 
and tongue, does not endanger life. The ſnake root, it is 
ſaid, chewed and applied to the wound cures it, but this can 
ſcarce be credited ; and if any poſſibility of conquering this 
dreadful poiſon exiſts, it ſhould ſeem to be by giving very 
high cordials in order to aſſiſt the languid powers of nature to 
expell it. Very ſtrong ſpirit of hartshorn, which cures the 
poiſon of laurel- water, might e alſo be uſeful in curing 
that of the rattle - ſnake. 

THE river St Laurence abounds with fiſh to ſuch a x degree, 
that it has been ſuppoſed the fiſheries of Canada, if properly im- 
proved, would be more valuable than even its fur-trade. Be- 
ſides thoſe uſually met with in other places, there is here a 
kind of cuttle-fiſh called the Lancronet, whoſe ſize ſometimes 

- equals that of a hogſhead, and is eſteemed excellent eating. 
This fiſh is endowed by nature with a very ſtrange means of 
ſelf preſervation, namely a great quantity of liquid as black as 
ink, by emitting which, when purſued, he darkens the water 
all aronnd, ſo that his adverſaries cannot find him. The 
Charaſow, a fiſh reſembling a pike, grows to the thickneſs of- 
a man's thigh, and has ſcales ſo hard that they cannot be pene- 
trated by a dagger. A long bony ſubſtance, ragged at the ed- 
ges, grows from under his mouth, which he makes uſe of to 
catch birds in the following manner. Having concealed him- 
ſelf among the canes and reeds, he places his body in ſuch a 
manner, that only the bony ſubſtance juſt mentioned is ſeen a- 

bove 


© 2 * [5 
bove water. The birds, miſtaking this for a piece of withered | 
reed, come to perch upon it, on which the fiſh ſuddenly 
fprings up, and takes ſo juſt an aim, that he ſeldom fails to 
catch them before they can have time to riſe. Some of the 
rivers hee and in other American provinces are infeſted with 


alligators and crocodiles no leſs dangerous than thoſe of the 
Nile in Egypt. 


%%% COTM 


LIES between 43 and 49 degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween 60 and 67 eaſt longitude, extending about 350 miles 
in length, and 250 in breadth. It is bounded on the north by 
the river St Laurence; on the ſouth and eaſt by the Atlautic 
Ocean and Gulf of $t Laurence; and on the weſt by Canada and 
New England. The climate is exceſſively cold, moiſt and un- 
wholeſome, being wrapt up in almoſt continual fogs, while 
both the cold of winter, and heat of ſummer are intolerable. 
It is almoſt one continued foreſt; and ſo unfavourable is the 
ſoil, eſpecially to the northward, that agriculture has made 
but little progreſs. However, it is more fertile to the ſouth- 
ward, and in general the country is favourable to the produc- 
tion of hemp and flax. The foreſts abound with great num- 
bers of the creatures taken notice of in the other American | 
countries, and at the cloſe of March, the fiſh enter the rivers 
in prodigious ſhoals., Wild fowl of all kind abound, and, a- 
long the Cape Sable coaſt there is one continued range of very 
valuable cod-fiſhing banks, with excellent harbours. 5 


— 


NEW ENGL 4M. 


BOUNDED on the north by Canada, on the North-eaſt by 
Nova Scotia; on the eaſt by the Atlantic; on the ſouth by 
New Vork; and on the weſt by another part of Canada; it lies 
between 41 and 49 degrees of north latitude, and 64 and 72 
of weſt longitude. It is divided into four provinces, or ſepa- 
rate governments, which by the inhabitants are conſidered as 
four diſtin colonies, and as ſuch make part of the 13 United 
Rr States 
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States of America. Theſe are New Hampſhire, Colony of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, Rhode Iſtand, and Connecticut. Like o. 
ther American countries, New England is exceffively cold in 
winter, inſomuch, that the ice lies a foot thick in the ſtreets 
of Boſton during ſome months of the year; while it'is equally 
hot in ſammer. The air however, is generally clear and 
ſerene, which makes amends for the extremes of heat and cold 
already mentioned. Towards the north-eaſt the country is 
mountainous, but, as we proceed ſouthward, it becomes more 
level and fruitful, and in the diviſion called Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
the firſt ſettlers found the graſsa yard high. It does not, how- 
ever, produce European grain in much perfection; the wheat 
being ſubje& to be blaſted, and the barley and oats hungry, 
lean and chaffy. Indian corn thrives extremely well, and forms 
the principal part of the ſood of the common people. Great 
quantities of hemp and flax are alſo raiſed, and the country is 
remarkable for producing excellent timber. It has alſo many 
valuable iron mines which produce metal of the beſt quality. 
NRW England has alſo many large and deep rivers, though 
none equal to that of St Laurence, called the Great River. 
The moſt remarkable is that called Connecticut, chiefly on ac- 
count of a pallage called the Narrous, where it is ſtrajtened 
between two mountains into a paſſage of no more than five 
yards, though in the time of floods, it overflows its banks to 
the breadth of 15 miles. The violence, with which ſuch an 
immenſe body of water muſt run through a ſpace of no more 
than as many feet, is altogether either beyond deſcription or i- 
magination. The ſight is ſo terrible that it requires great 
reſolution to look upon it. The power of the water is thought 
to equal that of lightning. Its exceflive velocity ſeems to deſ- 
troy its properties as a fluid. Stones, iron, lead and wood, 
float promiſcuouſly on the impe tuous ſtream, and are hurried 
our of fight in a moment. The moſt violent ſtroke with an 
iron crow cannot penetrate its ſurface, but meets with a re- 
ſiſtance as from a ſolid rock. Large pieces of timber, hurried 
through this paſſage, if they happea to touch the ſides, are not 
only broken, but ſhivered inta a ſubſtance like coarſe 


reads. There was, however, one inſtance of a canoe, 
s | with 


3 


with an Indian woman in it, paſſing this ſtrait in ſafety.. She 
had ſuffered herſelf to come too near the Narrow, ſo that 
there was no poſhbility of eſcaping. Looking therefore upon 
her death to be inevitable, ſne prepared for it by drinking a 
bottle of rum ſhe had in the boat along with her. The canoe 
then took ſuch a courſe as the water impelled, and having ſhot 
through the paſſage, while the woman lay in a ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility, proceeded into the navigable part & the river, where 
it was found by ſome of the Britiſh coloniſts. The poor crea- 
ture was {till in a ſtate of the moſt wretched intoxication, 
and on aſking her, how ſhe came to employ her timeſo ill as to 
drink ſuch a quantity of rum in the view of immediate death, 
ſhe replied ** It is true it was too much, but I thought it was 
2 pity to loſe it, and you ſee I have ſaved it all.” 

ALL the European animals thrive extremely well here, 
but the wool of the ſheep is very coarſe. Of wild animals, 
the mooſe deer is one of the moſt remarkable; of which there 
are two ſorts, the grey and the black. The former reſembles 
the common deer, but the body of the latter is of the ſize af 
2 bull, and his horns ſpread ſix feet, with ſeveral branches. 
Theſe horns are ſhed every year; and in order to prevent 
them from interrupting his progreſs when running through 
thickets, the creature is ſaid to lay them on its back. He 
does not ſpring or riſe in his ordinary progreſs, but has been 
ſeen to ſtep over a gate ve feet high. When chaced, he ge- 
erally takes to the water, and will run a courſe of 20 or 30 
miles before he gets to a bay. 

TR New England ſeas, as well as the rivers abound with 
fiſh, and even whales of different kinds. Theſe laſt are here 
infeſted by a terrible creature called the Whale K7ller, with 
ſtrong teeth and jaws. . Theſe aſſault the whales in companies 
of ten or twelve, and often deſtroy them, notwithſtanding 

their monſtrous ſtrength. The trade of New England was 
very conſiderable before the revolt of the colonies, but we 
are no unable to form any proper judgement of it. 
| =. MM: 
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N E W LORE 


THIS ſtate is ſituated betwixt 42 and 46 degrees of north 
latitude, and 72 and 76* of weſt longitude. It is bounded on 
the north and north-weſt by Canada, on the north*eaſt and 
eaſt by New England. and the Atlantic Ocean; and on ths 
ſouth, and ſouth- weſt by the Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, 
The air of this country is much milder than that of any we 
have yet mentioned, though it is not entirely free from the 
exceſs of heat and cold ſo much taken notice of in other parts, 
The face of the country like the reſt on the eaſtern coaſt of 
the American continent is low, flat and marſhy towards the 
ſ-2, but riſes gradually as we proceed farther inland The 
foil and climate are greatly preferable to thoſe of New Eng- 
land for producing grain of all kinds, and wheat, barley, oats 
and rye, grows iu great abundance, as well as Indian 
corn. hemp. flax, and the other products of New England. 
A great deal of iron is alſo to be met with in this country, and 

the timber is much the ſame as in New England. 


NEW F ⏑ N 


EXTENDING from 39 to 43 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 74 and 76* of weſt longitude, is bounded on the welt 
and ſouth-weſt by Delaware river and Bay on the ſouth-eaſt 
and ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the north by the 
Sound which ſeparates Staten iſland from the continent. The 
climate is much the ſame with New York, but the ſoil is in 
ſome places barren, producing only pines and cedars. The 
other parts produce wheat rye, barley, &c. in perfe&jon. The 
rivers are the Delaware, Rariton, and Paſſaick. The laſt has 
a remarkable cataract 70 feet — and the river 
xs there 240 feet . | 
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BOUNDED on the north by the Iroquois or pire Nations 


of Indians; on the eaſt by New Jerſey; on the ſouth and weſt 


by Maryland; extends from 39 to 44 degrees of north latitude, 
and from 74 to 81* of weſt longitude. The climate is pleaſant 
and wholeſome, though ſome of the ſummer moaths would be 
intolerably hot, if the air were not frequently refreſhed by 
breezes of wind. The face of the country is not materfally 


different from that of New York. Beſides thoſe products al- 


ready mentioned in other American countries, Penſylvania has 
ſeveral ſorts of wild grapes, from which, however, no wine 
has ever been produced. The ſouthern colonies produce theſe 


all the way te Georgia, but by reaſon either of the bad quality 


of the fruit, or inattention of the planters, no good wine has 


yet been made. The farther ſouth we proceed alſo, the tim- 


ber becomes leſs compact and fit for ſhip building, but 2 
tionably better for ſtaves. 


N A R FE # NC 
LYING between 37 and 40*of north latitude, and 7 5 and 80 


weſt longitude ; is bounded on the north by part of Penſylva- 


nia; on the eaſt by another part of the ſame country, and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the ſouth by Virginia ; and on the weſt 
by the Apalachian mountains. The climate is warmer than 
thoſe of the countries hitherto deſcribed ; the hills are of ſuch 
an eaſy aſcent, that they wonld ſeem rather te be artificial 
mounts than formed by the rough hand of nature ; and a vaſt 
number of rivers diffuſe exceeding great fertility through the 
ſoil, which is excellently adapted for the raiſing of tobacco; 
great quantities of which were formerry cultivated ; but now 
this uſeleſs and nauſeous article of luxury begins togive way to 
the more neceſſary commodities of hemp, Indian corn and 
grain of different ſorts. - 
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SITUATED between * and 40 degrees of north latitude, 
and between 75 and go of welt longitude ; is bounded on the 
north-eaſt by the river Potowmac; on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; on the ſouth by Carolina ; and on the weſt by the ri. 
ver Miſſiſſippi. The heat and cold, moiſture and dryneſs of 
the air depend here very much on the wind, and the weather 
in all ſeaſons of the year is very changeable. In ſummer, the 
heats are exoeſſive, yet a ſudden ſhift of the wind will bring 
on an almoſt intolerable cold ; and the winter froſts come on 
without any warning. In the ſummer time thunder and 
lightning are very frequent and deſtructive. The ſoil produ- 
ces almoſt every neceſſary, or indeed luxury of life; and be 
ſore the American war, proviſions of every kind were ſo ex- 
ceſſively cheap, that a perſon might have had genteel board in 
ſame parts of the country for leſs than 41. per annum. A vaſt 
variety of quadrupeds are to be met with in the woods, and 
they havea ſpecies of birds called from the country the Virgini- 
an Nightingale, whoſe plumage i is crimſon and blue; the mock- 
ing- bird, who imitates the notes of almoſt every other, and 
is ſuppoſed to excell all others in his own 7 the humming-bird 
already mentioned &c. Though there were neither cows, 
| korfes,ſheep, nor hogs in this country, norindeed any other in 
America, until they were imported from Europe, | they have 
fince multiplied ſo extremely, that they now run wild in he 


NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA, with GEORGTA. 


THESE three colonies eel in length 700 o miles, and 
in breadth 380, are bounded on the north by Virginia; on the 
{ weft by the Miſſiſſippi; on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; and 
on the ſouth by the river St John which ſeparates the United 
States of America from the dominions of Spain; lie between 
30 and 37* of north latitude, and 76 and g1 *of welt longitude. ' 


Ut” 1 
Tur ſea near the coaſts of theſe countries is ſo ſhallow that 
they cannot be navigated by any large veſſel; nor has there 
been found one good harbour iu North Carolina, tho? there 
are ſeveral in South Carolina and Georgia. The air of theſe 
countries, eſpecially towards the north,agrees with that of Vir- 
ginia ; but they have this advantage that their winters are 
much milder and ſhorter ; nor are their ſummers hotter than 
in the country juſt now mentioned. The weather, however, 
is ſubje& to uncertain and ſ adden changes, but leſs violent than 
thoſe of Virginia. The winters are ſeldom cold enough t» 
freeze any conſiderable body of water, nor are they ever able 
to reſiſt the heat of the ſun at mid-day. Hence many vegera- 
bles will thrive in Carolina, which cannot bear the climate of 
Virginia; particularly oranges, of which tnere are plenty near 
Charleſtown, the capital of South Carolina. The Carolinas 
have greatly the advantage of Virginia in reſpect to their ſoil ; 
but Georgia is much inferior to the reſt. The country, where 


not cleared, is one continned wood; but is much more eafily | 


cleared than other parts; becauſe the trees grow at ſome diſ- 
tance from each other, without any underwood between 
them. The worſt kind of ground they have is an almoſt per- 
ſectly white ſand, which is incapable of producing any thing 
beſides the pine tree, (whence it is called the Pine barren) 
and ſome kind of trees proper for yieldigg pitch and turpen- 
tine. When it has been cleared for three or four years, how- 
ever, it will produce ſome Indian corn and peaſe, rice, and 
one of the kinds of indigo, which may be reckoned the moſt 
valuable commodity in the country. The fize ofthe trees 


here, as well as in Virginia, are immenſe ; ſome of them be- 


ing from 50 to 70 feet in height, and 36 feet in circumference. 
Of theſe the civilized, as well as the ſavage inhabitants of Ca- 
rolina, form canoes for tranſporting goods from one place to' 
another. Some of the canoes we ſpeak of will carry 30 or 40 
barrels of pitch, though formed out of one piece of timber. 
The animals here are much the ſame with thoſe deſcribed in 
the other provinces, but the cattle of Europe have increaſed 
prodigioully, and run wild in the woods in great numbers. 
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ISLANDS adjacent to the coaſls of New Britain, Nova Sco- 
tia, aud the United States of America. 


1, NEWFOUNDLAND. This iſland is of a triangular fi- 
gure, and lies betwixt 47 and 54 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 50 and 55* of weſt longitude. It is ſeparated from 
New Britain by the ſtraits of Pelleiſle, and from Canada by the 
bay of St Laurence; being about 350 miles long, and 200 
broad. It is a dreary and diſmal country, being almoſt con- 
tinually involved ia fogs, and beat by perpetual ſtorms of hail 
and ſnow in the winter time ; and, even in ſemmer, though | 
the heat 1s violent, the ſky is generally overcaſt, and the ſoil, 
being rocky and barren, ſcarce produces any thing fit for the 
uſe of man. However it has many fine rivers and convenient 
harbours, and abounds with excellent timber. But the iſland 
is at preſent moſt valuable for the great cod-fiſhery carried on 
upon the adjacent ſhoals called the Banks of Newfoundland - 
which is ſuppoſed to employ ro, ooo people, and to bring in 
an annual profit of 300,0001. To the ſouthward of New- 
foundland are two fmall iſlands named Pierre and Minquelon, 
which were ceded to the French by the treaty of Paris in 1563. 

2. CAPE BRETON lies between Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and is about 110 miles in length; the ſoil is barren, 
but it has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburg, in 
which there are in all plates fix or ſeven fathoms of water, 
though it is near four leagues in circumference. The coaſts 
of this iſland abound with fiſh no lefs than thoſs of Newfound- 
8 

„87 JOHN'S lies in the _ of St Laurence, and is about 
bo . long, and 30 or 40 broad. It is greatly ſuperior to 
the two former in point of fertility of ſoil, and pleaſantnefs 
- of climate. Wlien it was in the hands of the French, it was 
fo well improved as to be ſtyled the granary of Canada, which 
it ſupplied with great quantities of corn, as well as beef and 
pork. Beſides theſe the coaſts of America abound with ſmall 
dddands which have not been partic Oy noticed by geographers; 
an 
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in general they agree with the continent, to which they are ad- 


jacent, in ſoil and produce. 


WIA regard to the hiſtory of North America, our limits 
will by no ine ans allow us to enter into any particular detail. 
In general we ſhall obſerve, that it was diſcovered by Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot in the time of Henry VII. Various colonies were 
ſent from Britain at different times, and, by the care of the 
parent ſtate, as well as the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
and the plenty yielded by the country they poſſeſſed, theſe co- 
lonies flouriſhed beyond example of any recorded in hiſtory. 
Thus they became an object of envy to the French, who, by 
poſſeſſing Canada, had it in their power to attack cheir back 
ſettlements, or to excite the Indian ſavages to do ſo; and 
this they often did, committing the moſt horrid cruelties on 
thoſe who were ſo unhappy as to fall in their way. In the 
year 1763, when the French were thoroughly humbled, the 
province of Canada was ceded to Britain, by which all danger 
of the kind juſt mentioned was removed, and the colonies 
lying on the eaſtern coaſt, which have already been deſer ied, 
remained in a ſtate of. eaſe and ſecurity unknown in former 


times. The diſtreſſes to which government was now put, 


however, on account of the immenſe expences which had at- 
tended the late wars, naturally induced the miniſtry to-think 
of collecting a revenue from the Americans, who were ſup- 
poſed to be extremely wealthy. But this opinion, pro- 
ceeded on a miſtake ; the Americans were rich in meat and 


drink, which they had in the greateſt abundance, but in other 


z 


reſpects they were not ſo. Their manuſaQures were but ia 
2 very poor ſtate, and they were reſtricted by law from car- 
rying on a trade with any other nation but Britain, "The 
money they could procure, therefore, it is eaſy te fee muſt de- 
pend on the balance of trade . the mother- country and 
them. If this happened to be in favour of the Americans, 
they would no doubt derive a ſupply of caſſi frum Britain, but 
if otherwiſe they muſt be iadebted to the merchants in this 
country. The latter was conſtantly the caſe, and the reaſon 
is evident ; the Americans were under a.neceſlity oz inporting 
from Britaiq a great many of the nee rie: Uf le, while the 
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Britiſh too! only ſome of its ſuperfluities from them; and az 
theſe were of leſs value than the former, it thence followed 
that the Britiſh merchants had a conſtant claim upon the A- 
mericans, which they had no means, at leaſt none that they 
durſt avow, to pay; and of conſequence could not bear any 
further reſtrictions upon their trade. The only reſource they 
had in. this caſe, was by a ſmuggling trade with the Spaniſh 
colonies to the ſouthward, who paid them in gold and ſilver 
for whatever goods they bought. But this being alſo ſup- 
preſſed with rigour by government, it now became utterly 
impoſlible for the Americans to comply with what was requi- 
red of them: The fault, therefore, originally lay in the igno- 
rance of thoſe at the helm of affairs in Britain ; who, attend- 
ing only to the neceſſities of the ſtate, were for deriving a re- 
venue from America atall events, without conſidering whether 
rhere was any poſſibility of giving it or not. On the other 
hand, the Americans reſented the matter ſo violently, that 
not only the miniſtry, but a great number of the people 
of Britain at large, imputed the whole to a ſpirit of rebellion 
and independency which had taken place in the colonies, and 
for which ſuppoſition it does not appear that there was at that 
time any juſt foundation. | | 

WHEN the violent belgviour of the Americans had de it 
fully appear, that they would not in any reſpec ſubmit to the 
impoſition of ſ{tamp-duties, about which the quarrel originated; 
that they had reſolved to ſuſpend all intercourſe with Britain; 
and were even preparing to take up arms; it was thought 
proper to repeal the bill. This produced great rejoicings, not 
only throughout America, but all over England alſo. The 
diſputes, however, were unhappily revived by a tax laid on 
glaſs, painters colours, paper, and ſome other articles import- 
ed from Britain to America. This, it is evident, muſt have 
operated in the ſame manner as an internal tax, , becauſe 
the commodities would thus be bought at a dearer rate in the 
the colonies, while their refources for paying the advanced 
price were not at all increaſed. The new taxes were there- 
fore reprobated no leſs than the ſtamp- act had been; and the 
molt violent ferments took place, until at laſt government. 
1 8 5 | Roy: 
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thought proper to take off all thoſe taxes, excepting a ſingle 
one, of threepence per pound, on all the tea exported from 
Britain to America. This mode of proceeding unhappily ex- 
aſperated both parties againſt each other, beyond any poſſibi- 
lity of reconciliation. Government, unaccuſtomed to meet 
with reſiſtance, conſidering the diſobedience of the Americans 
as downright rebellion, and a kind of avowal of independence, 
reſolved to enforce this tax at all events; while on the other 
hand, the Americans conſidered the Britiſh government as 
having a deſign upon their liberties, and willing by artful con- 
ceſſions to draw them into that ſnare which they could not 
do openly. The arguments 'on the part of the Americans, 
however, were plainly theſe. 1. The impoſlibility of com- 
pliance on their part, which has already been explained, and 
is apparent. 2. The right they had as Engtiſhmen to tax 
themſelves, and conſequently to be free from all impoſitions 
by parliament, where they had no repreſentatives. 3. The 
avaricious conduct of government examplified in the mon- 
ſtrous load of taxes laid on the peo: e of Britain. — On the 
other hand the indiſputable right that government had to lay 


on taxes forjits ſupport, and the ingratitude of the Americans, 


who had experienced that ſupport ſo liberally, was much in- 
ſiſted upon. Arguments, however, where not likely to decide 
a cauſe where the intereſts of both parties were ſo extremely 
oppoſite. The Americans reſolved to import no tea from 
Great Britain, and government reſolved to ſend it whether 
they would or not. This was reſented by the Americans to 
ſuch a degree, that in the month of March 1774 a large quan- 
tity, to the value of L. 15,000 was thrown into the ſea. As 
this happened at Boſton, reſtitution was expected from that 


city, its port was ſhut up, and it was deprived of its privileges. - 


This produced a ſtill more determined oppoſition on the part 
of the coloniſts. Boſton was conſidered as ſuffering in the 
cauſe of liberty, the moſt liberal ſubſcriptions were entered in- 


to for its relief, andthe colonies aſſociated together in a man- 


ner not only unexpected, but unexampled. This, year the 


13 colonies ſent a petition for redreſs of grievances to the 


King, who referred it to the parliament, and they ave me 
2 wer. 
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anſwer. More troops were ſent over to Boſton, but the 
J people refuſed to ſupply them with neceſſari es; and having 
every where taken up arms, and exerciſing themſelves in the 
art of war, they were by General Gage, the laſt Britiſh gover- 
ner of Boſton, declared rebels, and war denounced againſt 
thoſe who did not ſubmit. 
THE 19th of April 1775, was the day on which hoſtilities 
were firſt commenced. The occaſion was an attempt to ſeize 
ſome ammunition and ſtores which the Americans had collect- 
ed at a place called Concord, near Lexington, about 20 miles 
from Boſton. The troops ſucceeded in their deſign, and de- 
ſtroyed the ſtores, but were violently purſued by the Ameri- 
cans, who chaſed them almoſt the whole way. No great 
merit could indeed be claimed on account of this action; 
however, it was conſidered by the Americans as a victory, 
and elated them to a great degree. They now propoſed no- 
+ thing leſs than the total expullion of the Britiſh forces from 
the continent, and even the reduction of Canada, the only 
province, except Nova Scotia, remaining to the Britiſh in North 
America. Having blockaded Boſton with a great army, they 
endeavoured to command ir entirely, by erecting battries on 
the adjacent heights of Bunker's hill. This produced a much 
more ſevere and bloody actien than the former, in which 
though the Britiſh gained their point, and drove the Ameri- 
cans from their entrenchments, they ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that 
the Americans conſidered this alſo as a victory, and an encou- 
ragement to go on. They made no other attempt, however, 
on that city, till the beginning of the year 1776, when the 
| Britiſh General, Sir William Howe, finding the place ſcarcely 
tenable, and the troops greatly diſtreſſed for want of ene 
thought proper to evacuate it on the 18th of March. 
IN the mean time the commencement of hoſtilities did not 
prevent t the Americans from ſending another petition, ſetting 
forth their readineſs to ſubmit to reaſonable terms of recon- 
_ ciliation ; but as no anſwer was given to this, all hopes of an 
N acccommodation were at an end- The Canada expedition, 
however, terminated very unfavourably. The number of 
| for ces bd were e originally to _ and T'vy reaſon of 
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the length of the way, and thoſe whom they were obliged te 


leave as garriſons in the forts they had reduced, were diminiſhed 
to ſuch a degree, that by the time they reached Quebec, the. 
American forces were not equal in number to thoſe who had 
undertaken the defence of the place. Being deſtitute of pro- 


per artillery therefore, and expoſed to the dreadful inelemen- 


ey of the winter in that climate, it was reſolved to attempt 


the conqueſt of the place by ſtorm, which was accordingly 
put in execution on the laſt day of December 1775. The at- 
tempt was unſucceſsful ; the Americans were repulſed with 
great laughter, and among the number of the killed was 
their brave leader, Montgomery, who died univerſally la- 
mented by both parties. The remaining troops continued be- 
fore the place nnder Colonel Arnold till the beginning of May 
1776, when new ſuccours having arrived from England to 


General Carleton Governor of Canada, the Americans broke 


up their camp with the utmoſt precipitation, but were chaſed 
with great loſs to the frontiers of the province. 

In the mean time the hoſtilities which had commenced, and 
the audacious behaviour of the colonlſts, excited the utmoſt 
indignation in the government of Britain, and it was reſolved 
to make ſuch an effort as could not fail to humble their inſo- 
lence in a moſt effectual manner. For this purpoſe a great ar- 
my was raiſed, conſiſting of forces levied in our own country, 
as well as Heſſians and Brunſwickers, to the amount of 17,000 
hired from abroad. The command of the army was given to 
Sir William Howe, and of the fleet to his brother Lord Howe, 
an officer of great experience, and in whom the utmoſt con- 
fidence was put by all ranks and degrees of men. The place 
of their deſtination was not abſolutely fixed, but it was re- 
folved that ſome bold attempt ſhould be made on the fortified 
places of the Americans which indeed amounted to no more 
on the ſea coaſt than Boſton, New Vork, Philadelphia, and 
Charleſtown. A ſquadron was ſent under Sir Peter Parker 
with fome land forces commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, to 
reduce this laſt, which it was thought would not only be 
a ſevere ſtroke upon the coloniſts in general, but might in A 


great meaſure tend to detach the ſouthern colonies from the 
general 
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general aſſociation. The enterpriſe, however, proved un- 
ſucceſsſul; the ſhips aſſailed a fort on Sullivan's iftand which 
commanded the harbour of E harleſtown, with ſo little ſucceſs, 
that they were obliged to retire in a ſhattered condition, and 
the land forces not being able to co-operate with them could 
be of no ſervice. * 

ON this diſappointment the whole Britiſn e collected it- ; 
ſelf before New York, which the Americans had alſo fortified 
very ſtrongly; and where General Waſhington lay with the 
main ſtrength of their army. Previous to any attack upon 
this place, however, it was neceſſary to get poſſeſſion of Long 
Iſland, where General Putnam and other American command- 
ers were poſted with a large diviſion of the army. But 

through the miſcondut of theſe officers, the Britiſh troops 
were ſuffered to gain an important paſs, which, enabled them 
to attack their enemles in front and rear at the ſame time. 
the conſequence was, that the Americans were defeated with 
ſuch flaughter as not only almoſt. ruined their army at pre- 
ſent, but ſtruck them with a terror not to be obliterated for 
a long time. The Britiſh therefore ſoon reduced the city of 
New York, and the American army under General Waſhing- 
ton was obliged to retire from place to place. General Howe's 
troops ſpread themſelves over the Jerſey's, and extended their 
cantonments in ſuch a manner that they commanded the whole 
country, and had only to croſs the Delaware in order to be- 
come maſters of Philadelphia, which they certainly would 
have done, had boats, or any thing to tranſport them been at 
hand; and while the main body thus menaced the capital, Sir 
Henry Clinton with a ſtrong detachment took poſſeſſion of 
Rhode Iſland, one of the diviſions of New England, without 
any refiſtance on the part of the Americans, whoſe affairs ſeem- 
ed every where to go to wreck, and the ſubmiſſion of one or 
more of the colonies was daily expected. | 

NoTwITHSTANDING all theſe diſaſters, however, it . 

not appear that the Americans ever had the ſmalleſt thought 
of ſubmitting to the government of the mother country. The 
Congreſs, by which name the general aſſembly of delegates 
* the different colonies was known, had publiſſied a decla- 
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ration of Tadependency on the fourth of June 1776 and tho' 
ſome of the States had ſcrupled to agree to ſuch a meaſure 
at firſt, not one ever offered to recede from it after it was 
made; and even in their worſt circumſtances, the aſſembly juſt 
mentioned, proceeded to give orders with all the authority be · 
_ longing to the ſovereigns of a ſtate. In the extreme exigency of 
their affairs indeed they created General Waſhington dictator, 
but this was only in imitation of the conduct of the Romans in 
ſimilar circumſtances, and without the leaſt apparent deſign of 
relinquiſhing, or giving away the een authority out of 
their on hands. 

Tux firſt glimpſe of ſucceſs che Americans had was in the 
end of December 177%, when General Waſhington, by ſurpri- 
ling one of the cantonmeats of the Britiſh army, made priſon- 
ers of about 900 Heſſians; and however inconſiderable this ſue- 
cefs may be thought, ſuch was the effect of it and the ſubſe · 

quent ,manceuvres of the American general, that in '>—very 
| ſhort time the Britiſh were obliged to relinquiſh all the poſts 
they held in New Jerſey, except two in the I of 
New York. | 

In the mean time a Britiſh army pales ſent to Cunt and 
put under the command of General Burgoyne an officer of ap- 
proved valour and experience, threatened the Colonies with a 
moſt dangerous invaſion from that quarter. Fhe lakes were 
croſſed in the autumn of 1776, and every thing prepared for 
an expedition from the . frontiers of Canada towards Albany 
in the province of New York, to which place General Howe 
was afterwards to direct his march, in order to co-operate . 
with General Burgoyne. The latter began his enterpriſe with 
great ſucceſs, utterly diſperſing any ſhew. of force the Ameri- 
cans had, iy theſe. parts, and reducing their forts as ſoqu as he | 
came np to them; but as he advanced, the difficulties increa- 
ſed to ſuch a degree, that the Americans once more began to 
entertain hopes, and to aſſemble in great numbers, in order 
firſt to baraſs, and then hem in the Britiſn troops altogether. 
General Howe in the mean time, finding it impoſſible to pene- 
trate into the country by reaſon of the natural difficulties which . 
ſtood in his way, undertook an expedition againſt Philadel- 
TT Phia, 
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phia, and not having now the command of the Jerſeys as 
formerly, was obliged to take a voyage to the Cheſapeak bay 
in Virginia, where, proceeding up the river Elk as far as poſs 
fible, he had no great way to march by land. This he accom. 
pliſhed with ſucceſs, defeated General Waſhington who oppo- 
ſed him, and made himſelf maſter of the American capital 
without further oppoſition ; but his ſucceſs was by no means 
an equivalent for the capture of General Burgoyne with his 
whole army, which happened in the month of October 1577, 
after enduring unparallelled hardſhips, and doing every thing 
that could be expected from a gallant and experienced officer. 
THis ſucceſs of the Americans was quickly followed by a 
treaty with France; ard this by a war betwixt that power and 
Britain. The Britiſh force being thus divided, by having two 
enemies to oppoſe at once, ſeemed leſs formidable to the A- 
mericans, wh now began to look upon the conteſt as decided 
in their favour, and therefore treated with contempt the Com- 
miſfioners ſent from Britain with a view of conciliating mat- 
ters. For ſome time, however, they did not reap the advan- 
tages from their alliance with France that had been expected. 
The Britiſh indeed evacuated Philadelphia, and the army was 
obliged to make a very dangerous retreat through the Jerſeys. 
| Nevertheleſs they remained, firmly fixed at New York, and at 
Rhode Iſland? from whence the united efforts of the French 
and Americans could not drive them, and ſo equally balanced 
was the ſucceſs of both parties in other reſpects that the war 
ſeemed to anſwer no other purpoſes than that of cruelty, 
bloodſhed, and the exaſperating of both parties againſt each o- 
ther almoſt beyond a poſſibility of reconciliation.” At laſt it 
Vas unhappily reſolved on the part of the Britiſh to undertake 
an expedition to the ſouthward, which gave occaſion to the 
diviſion of the forces in ſuch a manner as ultimately proved 
the ruin of one of the parties. The ſcheme, however, proved 
for the preſent ſucceſsful ; Savannah the capital of Georgia 
was reduced and all that colony brought into ſubjection. The 
Americans alarmed at ſuch an unexpected ſtroke, reſolved if 
poſſible to recover it, but though General Lincoln with a bo- 
dy of forces more than ſufſicient for the purpoſe, and the French 
EEE. 5 Admiral 
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Admiral D*Eſtaign with a powerful fleet of men of war uni-. 
ted their efforts for this purpoſe, they were both ham efullß 


foiled, and repulſed with the loſs of 1500 men. 

SUCH an extraordinary inſtance of Britiſh ſuperiority mol 
not but excite great hopes, and the conqueſt of the ſouthern 
colonies was looked upon as an eaſy matter. Reinforcements 
therefore were ſent to the ſouthern army, and Rhode Ifland 
was evacuated in order to facilitate the ſcheme. The conſe- 
quence was, that Charleſtown was reduced, in the ſummer of 
1780, after a very faint reſiſtance, though defended by more 
than 500 pieces of cannon, and garriſoned by near 6000 men. 
The command of the ſouthern army was given to Earl Corn- 
wallis, Who met with the greateſt ſacceſs in reducing the A- 
merican forces in theſe parts, which was ſo effectually done af- 
ter the taking of Charleſtown, that the colony of South Caro- 
lina was ſuppoſed to be totally ſubdued, and meaſures were 
taken for regulating its internal government. The Americans, 
however, were reſolved not to part with this province ſo eaſi- 
ly, and therefore a conſiderable army was diſpatched to the 
ſouthward under the command of General Gates, who had ſig- 
nalized himſelf by the capture of General Burgoyne. His 


good fortune, however, now failed him, and he was utterly 


defeated by Cornwallis, at Camden, which was once more 
thought to be a deciſive blow to the American intereſt in 
theſe parts. The conquerors, however, now began to expe- 
rience how difficult i was to ſubdue by force of arms thoſe 
who could not be brought to ſubmit willingly to their govern- 
ment. The people whom they one day thought ſubdued were 
the next up in arms againſt them, and even the moſt peaceable 
ſhewed ſuch an averſion to the Britiſh government, that they 
choſe rather to ſell every thing they had, and leave the con- 
quered province altogether, than ſtay under Maes _ ima- 
gined to be tyranny and oppreflion. * 
UNDER theſe untoward circumſtances, the Britiſh general 
found himſelf neceſſitated to prohibit the emigrations juſt men- 


tioned, and to make examples of ſome of thofe who had ta- 


ken oaths of allegiance to the Britiſh government, and almot 
taſtantly after taken up arms againſt it. He did not, however, 
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abandon his ſcheme of penetrating into the northern colonies; 
and Colonel Tarleton, who accompanied him in the expedition, 
rendered himſelf very terrible to the detached parties ' of the 
Americans, whom he almoſt always defeated, and indeed al- 
moſt totally cut off. But at laſt an unlucky encounter he 
had with Morgan a celebrated American partiſan, in which he 
was defeated with conſiderable loſs, proved exceedingly detri- 
mental to the Britiſh affairs; and along with another engage- 
ment in which Colonel Ferguſſon was defeated and killed, al- 
molt decided the fortune of the war. 
IN the mean time General Greene advanced with a conſider- 
able army to the relief of the Carolinas, but was met and de- 
feated by Cornwallis at Guildford. The victory, however, was 
of little conſequence, the victorious army being obliged to re- 
treat near 100 miles to Wilmington in North Carolina, while 
Greene after retiring a little way, parſued his journey to the 
ſouthward. Here he was oppoſed by Lord Rawdon to whom 
Cornwallis had left the command of the army. Many heroic 
exploits were performed on the part of the Britiſh, whoſe ſn- 
periority under every diſadvantage was evident, notwithſtand- 
ing which they continually loſt ground, and by the month of 
September 1 781, the Americans had recovered the far greater 
part of the country they had formerly loſt. e 
MATTERs were now tending faſt to a criſis in Virginia, 
where Lord Cornwallis at length arrived in ſpite of every op- 
poſition. General Philips and Arnold, (who had revolted from 
the Americans) were there before him, and had done immenſe 
damage to the Coloniſts by deſtroying vaſt quantities of to- 
bacco, &c. and Cornwalks effected a junction with their troops, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours'of the Marquis de la Fayette 
to prevent it. As the ſeaſon, however, was now far advan- 
ced, the Britiſlr general began to look ont for a proper place 
for the troops to paſs the winter in, and after fome delibera- 
'tion, York-town on James's River wits pitched upon. This 
was no ſooner determined than the American commander, Ge- 
neral Waſhington, in conjunction with the Count de Rocham- 
beau, who had arrived ſome time before with a conſiderable 
body of French _— concerted a ſcheme for inveſting Y ork- 
| town, 
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town, and making priſoners of the whole Britiſh army. As 
there was reaſon, however, to fear that ſtrong reinforcements 
| would immediately be ſent from New-York, that their de- 
ſign was to make an attack upon that place. This report they 
propagated with the greateſt induſtry, ſending letters which 
contained accounts of their feigned plan, by ſuch roads as they 
knew rendered them liable to be intercepted, and kept the 
troops in New York in perpetual alarm. This plan ſacceeded 
ſo well, that General Clinton who had ſucceeded Howe in 
the command of the Britiſh army, not only refuſed ta ſend any 
more troops to Lord Cornwallis, but actually demanded 3000 


of his men for the defence of New York, which he ſuppoſed 
was every day to be attacked, 

ALL this time the Britiſh fleet was ſo much outnumbered 
by that of France and Spain, that there was ſcarce any poffi- 
bility of acting otherwiſe than on the defenſive. The mouth 
of Cheſapeak Bay was blocked up by a powerful ſquadron 
under the Count de Grafle ; and, though Sir Samuel Hood 
ventured an engagement with an inferior force, the French 
Adrairal continually. avoided coming to a cloſe action, bx 
which means the Britiſh ſhips were ſo much ſhattered, that 
they were obliged to return to New York to refit. Thus 


the brave Cornwallis was left to his fate; for now Generals 


Waſhington and Rochambeau, quitting the neighbourhood of 
New Yerk, advanced with the utmoſt celerity towards York- 


town. They did not now come for the mere purpoſe of gain- 


ing a victory, but with an aſſured confidence, that they were 
to put an end to a moſt bloody and ruinous war, which had 


exhauſted the ſtrength of both parties. On the other hand, 


Cornwallis, though his ſituation was every way deſperate, pre- 
pared for a moſt reſolute defence ; {till hoping, that he might 
be able to hold out till ſaccours ſhould arrive from New Vork. 


His hopes, however, were diſappointed ; for the enemy being 


now amply provided with battering cannon and every neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on a ſiege, aſſaulted the place with ſuch un- 
remitting fury, that he was obliged to capitulate in leſs than 
a fortnight after the ſiege was begun. 
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SUCH a dreadful ſtroke, put an end at once to all hopes of 
conquering America. The whole continent exulted in the 
thoughts that now their independence was finally eſtabliſhed ; 
the armies. continued inactive ſpectators of each other, and 
the ſanguine hopes, they now entertained, were realized at the 
general peace concluded in the beginning of 1783, when the 
independency of the United States of e was formally 
acknowledged by Great. Britain. | ont, 
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ARE ftuated hen 36 and 407 of north NY and 25 


23* of weſt longitude. They are nine in number, and may be 
diſcovered a great way off by a high mountain named the Pico 
or Peak of the Azores. They enjoy a+pleaſant and ſerene 
ſky, with an happy temperature of the air, owing to their 
ſoutherly ſituation, a vaſt way from any continent, but they 
are ſubject to dreadful earthquakes, which often threaten to 
ſwallow them up entirely; and the mountainous waves, 
which in that vaſt ocean, break on their coaſts, ſometimes do 
a great deal of miſchief. They belong to Portugal. 
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THIS kingdom is bounded on the weſt by Portugal, and the 


Atlantic Ocean; on the eaſt and ſouth by the Mediterranean 
ſea, and Straits of Gibraltar; and on the north by the Bay of 


Biſcay, and Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from France. 


The air is hot, but dry and ſerene; though the heat in the in- 
ternal parts is conſiderably mitigated by the high monntains 
which run through the country; but in the winter the cold 
is very intenſe in the mountainous parts, towards the north- 
eaſt. The ſoil produces almoſt fpontaneouſly ſome of the moſt 
delicious fruits, as oranges, lemons, figs, &c. but there is a 
ſcarcityof corn, owing to the indolence of the inhabitants; for 
anciently the country produced plenty of that article. Sugar 
canes will even thrive in this country, and vaſt quantities of 
excellent wine are exported. The Spaniſh ſheep are ex- 

cellent 
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cellent, and their wool very much eſteemed. They are ſo 
numerous, that the ſhepherds who feed them are reckoned at 
no fewer. than 40, ooo. Silk is alſo produced here in great 
quantity, and the province of Murcia abeunds ſo much with 
mulberry trees, that the ſilk exported from it alone is ſup- 
poſed to be worth L. 200,000 annually. The country, how- 
ever, has one very great inconvenience, of being infeſted by 
locuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch clouds as to darken 
the ſky, and deſtroy every green thing almoſt in an inſtant, in 
thoſe placeson which they alight; though ſome are of opinion 
that by taking care to deſtroy their eggs, the people might to- 
tally exterminate them. 

SPAIN, as we have already Caid, abounds in mountains. 
The Pyreneans divide it from France, and afford only ſive nar- 
row paſſages over them into that country. The moſt remark- 
able mountain, however, is that of Montſerat, which ſtands in 
the centre of the province of Catalonia. N appears divided 
into a vaſt number of ſpires of a conical figure, ſo that at a 
diſtance it would ſeem to be a work of art; and is ſo excel- 
lently adapted for meditation, that i it has for a number of ages 
been inhabited by monks and hermits, whoſe firſt vow is ne- 
ver to forſake it. The circumference of this monntain is a- 
bout fourteen miles, and its lloping height ſix, but its perpen- 
dicular altitude has not been aſce rtained. The principal ri- 
vers are the Duero, which falls into the Atlantic Ocean below 
Oporto in Portugal; the Tajo formerly the Tagus, which falls 
into the Atlantic below Liſbon ; the Guadiana; the Guadal- 
quiver; and the Ebro, antiently Iberus. The river Tinto has a 
ſurpriſing petrefying quality near its ſource ; the waters being 
quite yellow,” and hardening and conyerting the ſand into 
ſtones. No fiſh will live in it, nor will any plant grow on its 
banks. No animals drink of the waters except goats. It 
loſes theſe prope rties, however, as it flows along, and receives 
other waters into its ſtream. There are ſeveral lakes in Spain 
which abound with fiſh ; and one whoſe waters are ſalt. | 

SPAIN abounds with great quantities of metals, and an- 
ciently was the richeſt country in the world in ſilver. Its iron 
is 8 IG highly eſteemed, fo age Spaniſh gun- -barrels and Toledo 
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Swords are to this day in great repute. The horſes of Anda. 


luſra are extremely- ſwift, and thought to be the handſomeſt 
in Europe. They have no beaſts of prey but wolves; and there 
is great abundance of all kinds of game. 

THE country of Spain, which anciently included Portugal, 
was probably peopled by the Celtes, from whom moſt of the 
weſtern nations derive their origin; however, the Phoni cians 
ſent colonies thither very early. On the riſe of the Republic of 
Carthage ſome part of it were ſubdued pretty early, and almoſt 
the whole by Hamil-ar Barcas, and his ſon the great Han- 
nibat. From the Carthaginians it paſſed to che Romans, and 
from them to the Goths. Theſe were ſubdued in the ſeventh 


| century by the Saracens, who ſoon ſeparating themſelves from 


the empire of the Khaliffs, ereQted a new kingdom here. 
They did not, however, long continue to enjoy their domi- 

nion in this country. About tlie year 720, Don Pelagio, a 

Chriſtian prince, revolted, and diſtinguiſhed biniſelſ in his wars 
againſt the infidets, taking upon him the title of King of 
Aſturla. Others followed his example, and the whole country 
was for ages involved in blood and ſlaughter. The power 


of the Saracens, or Moors as they were called, gradually de- 


dined, while Spain and Portugal were divided into twelve 
or fourteen diſtin kingdoms. All» theſe were united in 
1474, Portugal excepted, by the marriage of Ferdinand, 
King of Arragon, and Iſabella Queen of Caſtile. This 
prince expelled the Moors *and Jews out of Spain, to the 
number of 150,000 families, and thns did an irreparable 
injury to his kingdom, by driving the moſt induſtrious inhabi- 
tants out of it. The acquiſition of America, which happened 
in the reign of this prince, by introducing ſuch plenty of gold 
and ſilver, rendered the Spaniards indolent to a degree that 
they have not to this day got the better of; and, to complete 
the misfortunes of this reign, the horrid tribunal of the inqui- 


fition was introducgd in its extreme degree of cruelty. The 


extenſive poſſeſſions of this monarch, with the unbounded am- 
bition he diſcovered on all occaſions, alarmed the jealouſy of , 
the other European ſtates; nevertheleſs he never accompliſh- 
ed any great atchievment, but employed himſelf in perſecuting 

and 
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and fighting with his proteſtant ſubje cts. In an attempt againſt 
Algiers he was miſerably foiled, as indeed the Spaniards al- 


ways have been in every attempt on that place. At laſt, tired 


and diſguſted with the world, he eaded his days in a convent. 
His ſon Philip IL. married Queen Mary of England, the daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII. and, on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, paid 
his addreſſes to her, tho? without ſucceſs. His reſentment 
on this account, together with his deſire of re-eſtabliſhing the 


popiſh religion, produced the ſcheme of invading England with 


the vaſt armament called the [nvincible Armada, the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of which has already been related. 

Id the beginning of this century Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
grandſon. to Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to throne of Spain; on 
which account a bloody war commenced with England, and 
an Engliſh army was ſent into Spain under the Earl of Peter- 
borough, to ſupport the pretenſions of the next heir of the 
Auſtrian family. 

Tus was formed the family compact between the Courts 
of France and Spain; which has ever ſince ſubſiſted, and been 
molt religiouſly obſerved onthe part of Spain, at leaſt with re- 
gard to Great Britain; for no ſooner have hoſtilities at any time 
commenced betwixt Britain and France, than the Spaniards 
have inſtantly ſhewn an inclination to join them. Intheir wars, 
however, they have always been unſucceſsful; their inferiority 
in military {kill being very great both by ſea and land. In 1762 


their attachment to the French coſt them the important fort- 


reſs of Havannah in the iſland of Cuba, and the two Floridas. 
The former, howeyer, was reſtored at the peace of 1763; and 
the latter in 1783, when the Independency of the American 
States was acknowledged. Their quarrels with England alſo 
coſt them the important fortreſs of Gibraltar, which was ta- 
ken by Sir George Rooke, and is ſo ſtrongly fortified by nature 


| and art as to be abſolutely impregnable. In the courſe of the 


laſt war every art was uſed to ſubdue this fortreſs which hu- 
man invention could ſuggeſt, and the moſt formidable machines 
invented that the hiſtory of mankind can mention. All their 


endeavours, however, were in vain; every attempt failed; 


their works and machines entirely deſtroyed, and vaſt num- 
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bers of the aſſailants killed; ſo that we may now venture to 
foretell that Gibraltar will not in all Ge oy attacked 
by Spain on any future occaſion. 
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BOUNDED by Spain on the north and eaſt, and by the 
Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth and weſt; lies between 37 and 
42 degrees of north latitude, and between 7 and 10* of welt 
longitude. The air, eſpecially about Liſbon, is reckoned ve. 
ry healthy, inſomuch, that conſumptive people often take a 
voyage thither for their health; but the ſoil is inferior to that 
of Spain. Their wines are eſteemed friendly to the human 
conſtitution, and the diſtri of Oporto furniſhes a kind called 
Port, which is in ſo great requeſt, that the inhabitants drink 
nothing but water, ſending abroad all the wine they produce. 
The mountains of Portugal are leſs conſiderable than thoſe of 
Spain, and in general are rocky and barren. The rivers have 
been already taken notice of in that country. Portugal con- 
tains mines, but none of them are worked at preſent. It has, 
however, a variety of precious ſtones, marble and grindſtones, 
and there is a fine mine of ſaltpetre near Liſbon. Here are a 
number of roaring lakes and fountains, which ſwallow up e- 
very thing that is thrown into them; even ſuch ſubſtances as 
would naturally float upon water. 

TR kingdom of Portugal like that of Spain was over-run 
| by the Saracens after the Goths had poſſeſſed it for ſome cen- 
turies. It recovered its liberty about the ſame time, and in 
the ſame manner with Spain. The princes continued inde- 
pendent, and had many ſevere conflicts with the Moors of A- 
frica, whom they generally overcame. The people were long 
diſtinguiſhed ſor their military virtnes, and the princes were 
the firſt in Europe to encourage them to diſcover; foreign coun- 
tries by improving themſelves in navigation. They began with 
ſailing along the weſtern coaſt of Africa, which they gradually 
explored, and ſettled themſelves in many places on that con- 
tinent, Where they ſtill have very valuable poſſeſſions. The 
diſcovery of , by Columbus, encouraged them to pro- 
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fecute their diſcoveries, and in 1497, a Portugueſe navigator 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and diſcovered the Eaſt In- 
dies. Here they perſormed many great exploits againſt the 
Mahometan princes, whom they attacked with ſuperſtitious 
rage, on account of their religion. Numbers, however, at 
laſt prevailed againſt them, and the Portugueſe were expelled 


from many places they had taken poſſeſſion of in the eaſt. The 


The misfortunes of King Sebaſtian, in 1557, paved the way 
for the total ruin of the kingdom. That prince having inva- 
ded Barbary with a numerous army, was entirely defeated, 
himſelf killed, and his army deſtroyed, which ſo weakened 
the power of Portugal, that it became a prey to Philip IT. of 
Spain. The Spaniſh government, however, was ſo intole- 
rably oppreſſive, that, in 1640, the Portugueſe revolted, and 
placed the Duke of Braganza on the throne, by the name of 
John IV. ſince which time the kingdom has continued inde- 


_ pendent. It muſt be obſerved, however, that this indepen - 


dency has for ſome time paſt been entirely owing to Great 
Britain. An inſtance of this we had in in the war of 1755; 
towards the end of which the Spaniards threatened to over- 
throw the kingdom entirely, and ſo much are the Portugueſe 


now degenerated from the valour of their anceſtors, that they 


fled every where before an enemy whoſe progreſs was effec- 
tually checked by a few Britiſh regiments. It is ſaid, however, 
that the Portugueſe Miniſtry have not fince that period been 
very grateful to their benefactors; though, if by gratitude we 
mean carrying on a trade for the manufactures of Britain to 
the prejudice of any improvements of that kind among them- 
ſelves, we can ſcarce expect ſo much from them, or any na- 
tion on earth. | | | 
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THIS is one of the moſt powerful kingdoms in Enrope, and 
for a number of ages has been accounted the natural rival and 
enemy of Great Britain. It lies between 42 and 51“ of north 
latitude, and between five and 8* of caſt longitude. On the 
north it has the Engliſh Channel and Netherlands; on the 
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eaſt, Germany, switzerland and Italy; on the weſt the Bay 
of Biſcay 3 and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and Pyrenean mountains, which laſt ſeparate it from 
Spain. 

THe air of France is ſaid to be peculiarly mild and whole. 
ſome, though it is not improbable that theſe accounts are con- 
ſiderably exaggerated; and indeed it is e rident that the vaſt 
extent of the kingdom, not leſs than 600 miles in length and 
500 in breadth, muſt ſubject the interior parts of it to the in- 
conveniencies of a continental ſituation; though the weather, 
as is uſual on conrinents, is more clear and ſettled than that of 
Britain. The ſoil in many places is excellent, though in o- 
thers the heat in ſummer entirely conſumes the verdure ; and 
theſe parched ſpots are ſcarce found capable of producing rye 
aud cheſnuts ſufficient for the maintainance af the poor people 
who inhabir them. It muſt be owned, however, that agri- 
culture is 11 a very bad ſtate in this country; and tho? ſeveral 
academics haye been of late inſtituted to encourage that moſt 
uſefnl art, the precarious tenure, on which the inhabitants 
hold their lands, has hitherto been an effectual bar in the way 
of improvement. 

FRANCE in general is not a mountainous e though 
its boundaries on the land- ſde are the high ridges called the 
Alps, which ſeparate it from Italy, the Pyrenees which divide 
ir from Spain; and Mount Jura which ſeparates it from Swit- 
zeriand. Beſides theſe, there are the Cevennes in the province 
of Languedoc, and Mount Dor, in that of Auvergne. The 
country abounds with many and fine rivers, as the Loire, 
which runs north and northweſt ; its courſe, including the 
windings, not leſs than 500 miles. The Rhone flows throngi 
the country in a ſouthwelt direction, and then running due 
ſouth, falls into the Mediterranean. The Garonne riſes in 
the Pyrenean mountains ; and, running north-eaſt, communi- 
cates with the Mediterranean by a canal made by order of 
Lewis XIV, The Seine, the Sorne, Somme, Moſelle, Var and 

Adour are all conſiderable ſtreams, which are of great ſervice 
do the inland commerce of the country, and this is {till fur- 
ther angmented by the . number of artificial canals Which 
open 
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open a communication betwixt one part of the country and a- 


nother. That of Languedoc was 16 years of being completed, 
and is carfied through an extent of near 100 miles over hills 
and vallies, and in one place through a mountain. It was 
intended for a communication between the ocean and Medi- 
terranean, to afford a more ſpeedy paſſage for the French fleet; 
but did not anſwer the purpoſe. The canals of Gravelines, 
Orleans, &c. however, anſwer all the purpoſes of internal na- 
vigation, and are of the utmoſt ſervice. There are but few 


lakes in France, but it abounds with mineral ſprings, whoſe 
virtues are highly extolled, and not improbably exaggerated. 


At Aigne in Auvergne there is a ſpring which boils violently, 
with a noiſe like water thrown upon lime: it is of a poiſon- 
ous quality, and kills the birds which drink of it. In the ſame 
province is a lake which cauſes a noiſe like thunder, when a 
ſtone is thrown into it. 

THE greateſt part of the fuel uſed | by the inhabitants of 
this kingdom is wood ; which in the northern parts is ſcarce, 
which proves very diſtreſſing to the people. In other places, 
towever, there are large foreſts, particularly thoſe of Orleans, 
which cover an extent of 14, coo acres. In Alſace there are 
mines of ſilver and copper, but too expenſive to be wrought; 
but there are mines of various metals in other parts, and 
coal is likewife met with in ſome provinces ; there are ſeve- 
ral quarries of excellent ſtone, and a kind of gem named the 
Twoquoiſe is met with in Languedoc. Salt is made in 
great quantitity in the iſland of Rhee, and at Rochford, and 
in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, where they employ the 
heat of the ſun ſucceſsfully for the purpoſe of evaporating the 


ſea- water, but in general the commodity is ſcarce and dear all 


over the kingdom. There is great abundance of wine made 
in this country; the vines being the greateſt care of the in- 
habitants, and next ta theſe the cultivation of garden vege- 
tables for ſoups and ſallads. Formerly the French were cele- 
brated for their {kill in gardening, but they are now much 
inferior in this reſpect to the Britiſh, The animals are the 
ſame with thoſe of Britain, wolves only excepted, which in 


ſome places are very numerous and very dangerous. The 


French 
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French breed of cattle of all kinds is much inferior to that of 
England, the woo! of the ſheep is leſs fine, and the ſea-coaſts 
are not ſo well ſupplied with fiſh. | 
FRANCE was from the earlieſt ages, inhabited by thoſe 

ferocious people called the Celtes, who ſpread themſelves over 
all the weltern parts of Europe, and are thought to have been 
the deſcendents of J aphet the eldeſt ſon of Noah. They con- 
tinued long formidable to other nations by the vaſt multitudes 
of emegrants they ſent for th, who ſpread terror andjdeſolation 
wherever they went. At laſt they were conquered by the 
Romans under their celebrated warrior Julius Cæſar, who de- 
ſtroyed mere than a million of them in his various engage- 
ments. From that time the country continued ſubject to the 
Romans till the decline of the empire, when various nations, 
particularly the Franks and Burgundians ſettled in it. The 
Franks were a mixture of ſeveral German nations, of whom 
the Salii had a particular law, that no woman could enjoy the 
ſovereignty among them, which ſtill continues in force among 
the French, and is called the Saligue law. The firſt Chriſtian | 
Monarch was named Clovis, and aſcended the throne in 468; 
from whom the preſent French monarchs have afſumed the 
name of Louis. His poſterity, however, were ſet aſide for 
thoſe of Charles Martel, the grandfather of Charles the great, 
who, towards the cloſe of the ejghth century, extended his do- 
minion over Italy and Germany, being crowned emperor by 
the Pope in the year 800. His deſcendents, however, conti- 
nued to fit on the throne only till the year 987, when they 
were ſupplanted by Hugh Capet, who had been created Duke 
of France by a former prince named Lothaire, from whom 
the country now called Lorrain took its name. In the time 
of his ſucce{lor, Robert, the French dominions were enlarged 
by the acquiſition of Burgundy, to which he fell heir. From 
this time the kingdom of France continued to flouriſh till it 
became involved in wars with Edward III. of England. The 
cauſe of quarrel at this time was no leſs than a pretenfion of 
the King of England to the throne of France itſelf. In con- 
ſequence of this, he undertook an expedition into France, in 
1377, but was attended with no ſucceſs, being oppoſed by an 


arm 
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army twice as numerous as his own, and with whom he 4:4 

not care to venture an engagement. To retrieve his honous 

he undertook another i in 1340, and gained a great victory at 
ſea, but was. blocked up in his camp on land in ſuch a manner 
that he was content to accept of a truce for a year. After the 

expiration of this term he invaded France a third time, and 
his endeavours were now crowned with the molt ſignal ſuc- 
ceſs. In the famous battle of Creſſy, upwards of 30,006 
French were left dead on the field: among the killed were 
John, King of Bohemia ; James, King of Majorca ; Ralph, 
Duke of Lorrain; nine Counts ; 24 Bannerets ; 1200 knights ; 

1500 gentlemen ; and 4000 men at arms. The King of 
France himſelf would have been taken, had not his officers ca- 
ried him off the field of battle as he was ſtriving in vain to a- 
nimate his men. The helmet of the King of Bohemia being 
brought to the Prince of Wales, he adopted the motto upoa 
it, In Dien © I ſerve,” which has ſince been continued by 
all his ſncceſſors. 

THE victory at Creſſy was ſaid to have been owing in a 
great meaſure to ſome pieces of cannon which Edward had 
procured, and were now almoſt for the firſt time made uſe of 
in war. It was followed by the loſs of Calais, which continu- 
ed long in the poſſeſſion of England. A truce ſoon followed; 
but hoſtilities recommenced in 1350, when the arms of Ed- 
ward were attended with {till greater ſucceſs. John, King of 
France, was overthrown and taken priſoner in the battle of 
Poictiers by the Prince of Wales ſurnamed the Black Prince, 
who carried his Royal priſoner to England. Here the unhap- 
py monarch entered into a negeciation for his liberty, and un- 
dertook to pay a ranſom which, on his return to his own do- 
minions, was found to be impoſiible by reaſon of the exhauſted 
ſtate of the kingdom. He therefore returned again to Eng- 
land, voluntarily yielded himſelf a priſoner, and died a 
ſhort time after in the year 1384. | 

THe affairs of France were retrieved by the policy and vi- 
gorous adminiſtration of Charles the Wiſe, even tho' oppoſed 
and defeated in the field by the Black Prince who had taken 
his father priſoner, His ſucceſſor Charles VI. being ſeized 

with 
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with lunatic fits, and unable to take any care of his affairs, e- 
very thing fell again into confuſion. This gave an opportunity 
to Henry V. of England to enter into a new war with France, 
in order to recover thoſe domiuions which had been conquer. 
ed by Edward III. or his ſon, and which had fince been given 
up by treaty. His ſucceſs was ſtill greater than that of Ed. 
ward had been. Having taken Harfleur by ſtorm, he de- 
ſeated the French at Agincourt and overran the whole coun- 

try, married the princeſs Catharine, the King's daughter, and 
| took a formal poſſeſſion of the capital of the kingdom. 

IN the mean time Charles VII. the Dauphin, wandered a- 
bout as an exile in thoſe dominions to which he was the right- 
ful heir; but after the death of Henry, he began to entertain 
hopes of recovering his kingdom. His ſucceſs on this occaſion 
was owing to the enthuſiaſm of a country girl named Joan 
d' Arc, who had been a ſervant in a ſmall inn at a village cal- 
led Domremy on the borders of Lorrain. Having fancied 
herſelf inſpired, ſhe acquainted the governor of the next town 
that ſhe had a commiſſion from heaven to retrieve the affairs of 
her country, and to drive out the Engliſh. Though nothing 
could be more unlikely than that they could now be expelled, 
as they had laid fiege to Orleans, the laſt place of any ſtrength 
which was not in their poſſeſſion, the French Court, willing 
to have recourſe to any expedient, put her at the head of a 
2 band of foldiers. Our heroine was now drefled as a man in 
a complete ſuit of armour, and girded with a miraculous 
ſword, taken from the church of St Catharine, which ſhe had 
minutely deſcribed without ſeeing it. The ſuperſtition of the 


times contributed to her ſucceſs; the French, imagining they 


fought under a divine commiſſion, exerted themſelves to the 
utmoſt ; while the Engliſh, ſuſpecting they were oppoſed by 
the hoſts above, were diſheartened, and every where defeated. 
Orleans was therefore relieved, and Charles crowned King at 
Rheims, which being all that the poor girl had promiſed to do, 
ſhe then wiſhed to retire into her primitive obſcurity. The in- 
treaties of Charles, however, having prevailed upon her to 
continue her military life, ſhe was ſoon after taken prifoner, 
and cruelly burnt alive by the Engliſh, 
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THis horrid piece of cruelty did not contribute to retrieve 


the affairs of the Engliſh commanders. In leſs than a year 
they were totally driven out of France, and loſt not only all 
the fruits of the victories gained by Edward and Henry, but 


even the territories of Normandy and Guienne, which had ſo . 


long been in ſubjection to that kingdom; Calais only remain- 
ing as a remembrance of what they had loſt. 

THE kingdom of France, having thus ultimately received an 
acceſſion of power, became much more formidable than be- 
fore; and its ſtrength was ſtill further increaſed in the time of 
Charles VIII. who added the country of Brittany to his do- 
minions, This was owing to the penurious diſpoſition of 
Henry VII. of England, who, though he muſt have ſeen ir 
evidently againſt his own intereſt to ſuffer ſuch an acquiſition 
of power to France, yet could not prevail on himſelf to part 
with the money neceſſary to prevent it from taking place. 
Italy now became the obje& of the French monarchs? ambi- 
tion, into which country they made ſeveral expeditions, with 
various ſucceſs ; but at length their hopes in that quarter 
were entirely blaſted by the defeat and captivity of Francis I. 
by the forces of the Emperor Charles V. at Pavia. This mis- 


fortune was followed by a very diſagreeable captivity, and 


that by a treaty, in which King Francis promiſed whatever 
was required of him, without any intention to perform it. 
Had he been ſingle in this engagement, he might have come 
off by an abſolution from the Pope, as was uſual in theſe days; 


but, as he had left two of his children as hoſtages for his per- 


formance, he was thus reduced to a great dilemma. All dif- 
ferences, however, were finally adjuſted on the 5th of Auguſt 
1522; by which, among, other articles, Francis agreed to pay 
two millions of gold for the ranſom of his two ſons. | 
THE rage of foreign conqueſt having thus received a check, 
religion offered a fruitful ſource of diviſions and civil wars in 
France. Theſe at laſt produced the dreadful maſſacre of the 
Proteſtants on St Bartholomew's day, in ' 572, commonly 
called the maſſacre of Paris ; in which it is ſaid that the King 
himſelf (Charles IX.) was not aſhamed to aſſiſt. Thirty 
thouſand perſons periſhed 3 in two months, by the cruel hands 
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of thoſe bigotted wretches, who ſcrupled not to proſtitute the | 


ſacred name of religion to the moſt abominable purpoſes of 
treachery, murder, and bloodſhed. The King himfelf did 
not long ſurvive this dreadful tranſaction, and is ſaid to have 
ſuffered the greateſt agonies of mind ever after it happened, 
THe diviſions on account of religion prevailed during the 


reign of Henry III. but were happily ended by his ſucceſſor, 


Henry IV. who, by the famous edict of Nantz, re eſtabliſhed 
the Proteſtants in all the privileges which had been taken 
from them; and put all his ſubjects, whatever their religious 
opinions might be, upon an equal footing. After this, he ap. 
plied himſelf to the reſtoration of order and tranquillity 
throughout his dominions ; but while he {till meditated greater 
things, and even thought of erecting Europe into a Chriſtian 


republic againſt the Turks, he was aſſaſſinated by an enthu- 


ſiaſt named Ravilliac, upon what provocation is not known. 
The aſſaſlin endured horrid tortures, and made a confef. 
ſion ; but the perſon who took it down, wrote it in ſuch a 
manner that not one word could ever be read. | 
FRANCE now continued to increaſe in power, and her ſol- 


diers, having learned the uſe of the bayonet before thoſe of 


any other nation in Europe, became ſo formidable that they 
carried every thing before them ; and their many victories, in 
the ſeventeenth century, are ſaid to have been owing no leſs 
to the uſe of this weapon, than to the ſkill of their com- 
manders. The invention of the veſlels, called bomb-ketches, 
too, rendered them no leſs formidable by ſea than at land. 
Thus, in the year 1682, they were enabled to take a moſt ſe- 
vere vengeance on the Algerines, who had long infeſted Eu- 
rope with their depredations and piracies. Admiral du Queſne, 
having placed his ſhips in a proper ſitnation, threw ſo many 
bombs into the place, that almoſt the whole of it was reduced 


to aſhes; in conſequence of which the Algerines were obliged 


ro proſtrate themſelves at the feet of Lewis XIV. and beg 
ſor peace on any terms. Many great exploits were perforin- 
ed by the French about this time, in Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, which alarmed the other European ſtates, and indu- 
ced them the more readily to enter into combinations againſt 

Lewis. 
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I Lewis. His greateſt enemy was William III. King of England; 
I who, though no match for him in the field, was indefatigable 
in his ſchemes for reducing the French power. He ſucceed- 
. ed at laſt in forming a moſt powerful combination, though he \ 


did not live to ſee it take effect; but it afterwards ſucceeded, 
under the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, in a 
manner probably beyond the warmeſt expectations of Wil- 


| liam himſelf. Since that time the power of France has ceaſ- 

1 ed to be formidable to the liberties of Europe, and the wars 

in which this kingdom has been involved with Britain, have 

: abundantly ſhewn that the valour and military {kill of the . 
Britiſh are at leaſt ſufficient compenſations for the numbers 

r of France. 
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SITUATED between 45 and 48 of north latitude, and 
6and 4* eaſt longitude, is bounded on the north by Alſace 


and Suabia in Germany ; on the ſouth by Italy; on the weſt | 

by France; and on the eaſt by the lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, | 
: and Trent. It is a mountainous country, lying among the | | 
f 


yery high mountains called the Alps, whoſe ſummits are co- 
J vered with ſnow all the year round. This ſituation reverſes 
the ſeaſons in ſuch a ſurpriſing manner, that the inhabitants 
on one ſide of the mountain are often reaping their corn, 
while thoſe on the other are ſowing. For the ſame reaſon the 
1 country is ſubje& to rains and tempeſts, which ſometimes 
deſtroy the crops, and render it neceſſary to have public gra- 
naries. In ſome parts of Switzerland the induſtry of the in- 
habitants ſeems to have got the better of every defect ariſing 
from the climate and ſituation of the country. The mountains 
are covered with vineyards to the very tops; we ſee vines 
riſing from the ſides of rocks; and even the trace of the 
plough on grounds ſo ſteep, that one would ſcarce imagine it 
poſſible for an horſe to aſcend them. Other parts of the 
country conſiſt almoſt entirely of barren and inacceſſible 
* rocks, ſome of which are covered with perpetual ſnow and 
- ice, from which vaſt fragments ſometimes fall dovn into the 
ſt | X 2 voallies 
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vallies below. Among theſe wild and barren mountains are 
many wonderful hermitages, particularly one in the Canton of 
Friburg, about two leagues from the city. It was the work 
of a ſingle hermit, who was alive in 1707. It contains a 
chapel; a parlour 28 paces long, 12 broad, and 20 feet high; 
with a cabinet, kitchen, and other apartments hewn out of the 
ſolid rock; with alters, benches, and floors, curionſly formed 
out of the ſame. The natural products of theſe mountains 
are iron, ſulphur, cryſtal, and medicinal waters. The 
country in general produces wheat, barley, rye, hemp, flax, 
&c. and thoſe parts next to Italy abound in excellent fruits. 

THrs country was anciently inhabited by the people called 
Helvetii, who ſubmitted to the Romans before moſt of the 
other Gauliſh nations. After the decline of the empire it 
was ſeized upon by the northern barbarians, and, on the erec- 
tion of the empire of Charles the Great, became ſubje& to 
him. and afterwards to the emperors of Germany ; nor was 
it till the year 1648 that the Swiſs had their liberty confirmed 
to them by the treaty of Weſtphalia, which _ have ever 
ſince continued to enjoy. 


7 3. 6 


THIS country, ſuppoſed to be the fineſt in Europe, lies be- 
tween 38 and 47* north latitude, and 7 and 19* eaſt lon- 
gitude. It is bounded on the north by the Alps, which ſe- 
parate it from Switzerland ; and on all other ſides by the ſea. 
The climate and ſoil are calculated to produce not only 
the neceſſaries, but the luxuries of life in the greateſt 
perfection as well as plenty. It produces as much corn as 
ſupplies the inhabitants, and, were agriculture properly encou - 
raged, much might be exported to other countries. The air, 
however, is very different in different parts; for the continent 
being divided longitudinally by a ridge of high mountains called 
the Appennines, the air of the country to the northward is much 
more temperate than that of the ſouthern parts. Theſe laſt are 
much infeſted in the ſummer time by a ſouth wind, whichblow- 
ing over the burning ſands of Africa, is not thoroughly cool- 
| | ed 
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ed even by its paſſage over the Mediterranean. In the moun- 
tainous parts the air, as may naturally be imagined, is cold and 
piercing in the winter time. In other places the air is exceed- 
ingly unhealthy where it was formerly pure and wholeſome, 
particularly in the Campagni di Roma, which, by reaſon of 


the want of inhabitants, is now overrun with putrid marſhes, 


and capable of producing the moſt peſtilential diſeaſes. The 
chief mountains are the Alps and Appennines, but the moſt 


remarkable is the burning mountain Veſuvius, which lies in 


the neighbourhood of Naples. The rivers are the Po, Trebia, 
Arno, Tiber, &c. all well known in ancient hiſtory. There 
are alſo numerous lakes, of which that called Avernus was 
anciently famous for its poiſonous exhalations, inſomuch that 


it was ſaid to kill thoſe birds which attempted to fly over it. 
Sir William Hamilton informs us that it has now loſt this pro- 


perty, and is of opinion there was formerly a volcano there. 
A great part of the ſoil in the ſouthern parts is volcanic, and 
appears, according to the accounts of that gentleman, to have 
been thrown up by ſubterraneous fire from the bottom of the 
ea. Mount Veſuvius has long been famed for its erruptions, 


ſome of which have been exceſſively fierce and deſtructive. The 


ſoil, all round the bottom, is ſo fruitful that the Italians are 


tempted to cultivate and inhabit it, without paying, any regard 
to the danger of the ſituation ; though they ſometimes ſufier 


ſeverely for their temerity. This is not, however, the only 
volcano in the country, though there are no others that emit 
fire and ſmoke at prſeent. \The Solfatara is an extinguiſhed 


yolcano which ſtill retains a conſiderable degree of heat; in- 
ſomuch that the manufactures of alum, which is produced 


there, have no occaſion for an artificial heat to evaporate their 


Hquids, but place their cauldrons in the ground, which an- 


ſwers the purpoſe effectually. The ground here ſeems hollow 
and tremulous when walked upon; a ſpring of boiling hot 
water iſſues at a ſmall diſtance below, and, upon applying the 


ear to the adjacent fiſſures, a vehement boiling noiſe is heard 
as of an immenſe cauldron ; ſo that it would ſeem there is a 
vaſt collection of boiling water under ground, whoſe heat is 


conſtantly kept kept up by the volcanic fire. The Grotto del 
Cani 
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Cani is remarkable for emitting a continual ſteam of poiſon. 
ous vapour, which kills animals that remain in it a few mo- 
ments. It is a natural cave, and the ſteam does not fill the 
whole, but lies like a ſluggiſh and heavy vapour on the bot- 
tom ; ſo that though a man may ſafely enter it, a ſmall dog | 
will inſtantly drop down, as his head does not reach above it. 
The nature of this ſteam was long unknown, but has been 
lately explored by the learned Dr Black, Prieſtley, &c. and is 
found to be fimilar to that which riſes from fermenting liquor, 
or from burning charcoal, and which is diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of flxed air. The remedy for this poiſon is cold water; 


and it is a common experiment to carry a dog into the cave, 
and when he has fallen down by the force of the ſteam, to 
recover him again by throwing him into a neighbouring lake. 
Vapours of this kind often ariſe, from the old lavas emitted by 
Veſuvius, and will enter into houſes, where rhey ſuddenly kill 
people who are ſo nnfortunate as to breathe them ; and they 
are the more dangerous becauſe of their being inviſible. Theſe 
are called mofetes. 

As part of Italy borders on the Alps, the climate is there 
conformable to the ſituation. The neighbourhood of thoſe 
high mountains produces a degree of cold vaſtly exceeding what 
We experience even in theſe northern regions. Here are the 
Glaciers of Savoy, which may deſervedly be numbered among 
the greateſt curioſities not only in Italy, but in the world. 
They are five valleys filled with ice, which never thaws, and 
all unite at the foot of Mount Blanc, the higheſt of the Alps, 
and which was never till very lately aſcended. It is ſuppoſed 
to be the higheſt mountain in Europe, Aſia, or Africa; and 
is very little leſs than three miles perpendicular. No country 
in the world abounds ſo much with curious monuments of an- 
tiquity as Italy, but our limits will not allow us to enter into 
any detail. Some parts are infeſted with venomous animals 
as ſerpents, ſcorpions, &c. This country, notwithſtanding 
the natural advantages it enjoys, is ſubject to terrible earth- 
quakes, which often do incredible miſchief. A dreadful in- 
ſtance of this took place in the year 1783, when the iſland of 

| | Sicily 


| 9 


Sicily, and the ſouthern coaſt of Calabria was ruined, and the 
moſt dreadful havoc made among the inhabitants. 

No country in the world has been ſo much celebrated in 
hiſtory as Italy. It was in the earlieſt ages divided into a 
number of ſmall ſtates, all of which were by degrees conquer- 
ed by the Romans, who extended their dominion over the 
greateſt part of the world. About the year 330 the empire 
was divided, by Conſtantine the Great, into the eaſtern and weſt- 
ern; after which the latter, of which Rome continued to be 
the head, quickly declined ; and in the year 475 was totally o- 
verthrown by a nation of northern barbarians named the He- 
ruli, whoſe leader, Odoacer, took upon him the title of King 
of Italy. He was quickly after defeated and killed by Theo- 


doric King of the Goths, and that nation continued maſters 


of it for ſome time, till they were expelled by the emperors 
of Conſtantinople, and thus the Romans once more became 
maſters of the country, though it was no longer the ſeat of 
empire. The Romans were in their turn expelled by the Lom- 


bards a ndrthern nation, and theſe were conquered by Charles 


the Great of France. His empire quickly fell to pieces, and 

taly became the object of contention betwixt the Emperors 
of Germany and Kings of France. Several States aroſe, who 
diſclaimed the authority of both; and though many attempts 
were made by the Emperors to reunite this country to their 
dominions, they proved ultimately unſucceſsful. It is now 
divided into 1. The Duchy of Savoy,the Sovereign of which is 
alſo ſtiled King of Sardinia. His continental dominions con- 
ſiſt of the moſt mountainous part of the country. 2. The Mi- 
laneſe contains ſome of the fineſt parts of Italy, and is 
incredibly beautiful and fertile. This was formerly a very 
powerful ſtate, and gave law to all the reſt. It is now ſub- 
ject to the Houſe of Auſtria, 3. The republic of Genoa has a 
territory of a very barren and wretched ſoil ; the inhabitants 
formerly were remarkable for their ſkill in maritime affairs, 
and enriched themfelves by trade, but they are now greatly de- 
generated, and the lower claſſes of people are extremely nu- 
ſerable. 4. The Republic of Venice commands ſeveral fine 
provinces ; the city ſtands on 72 ſmall iſlands at the bottom of 
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theAdriatic Gulf, and is ſeparated from the continent by a 
marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth. 5. The Duchy 
of Tuſcany abounds extremely in oil and wine, and its capi- 
tal, Florence, is a fine city as well as a place of ſtrength. 
6. The Commonwealth of Lucca poſſeſſes a ſmall territory 
conſiſting of a moſt delightful plain, and which the induſtry of 
the inhabitants have every where converted into a garden. Its 
produce is wine and fruit of all kinds, eſpecially olives, 
7. The Republic of St Marino contains only about Sooo peo- 
ple, who inhabit an high craggy mountain, with ſome emi. 
nences at the bottom. It is under the protection of the Pope, 
and boaſts of having preſerved its liberty for 1 300 years. 
8. The Duchy of Parma conſiſts of ſome of the richeſt and 
moſt fertile parts of Italy, and has conſiderahle manufactures 
of ſilk. 9. The Duchy of Mantua, formerly very rich, is now 
much decayed ; it belongs to the Houſe of Auſtria. 10. The 
Duchy of Modena is likewiſe in a declining ſtate, tho? the 
territory is very capable of improvement. The Duke is un- 
der the protection of the Houſe of Auſtria, and is a vaſſal of 
this Empire. 11. The Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, of which the Pope is 
Sovereign, contains Rome and the territories adjacent. It is 
very much decayed by reaſon of the indolence and ſloth of the 
inhabitants; inſomuch that the very provinces which formerly 
were like as many paradiſes, are now covered with noxious 
ſtagnant water, and the Campagna di Roma, which formerly 
afforded ſubſiſtence to upwards of a million of inhabitants, 
can now ſcarcely ſupport 500. In other parts of the Pope's, 
dominions the inhabitants would periſh through floth, did not 
the ground ſpontaneouſly produce them ſubſiſtencc. 11. Tae 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily is the moſt extenſive in Italy. 
The capital is ſituated about ſix miles from the burning moun- 

rain Veſuvius, which threatens it with deſtruction, and it is 
this part of Italy which ſuffers moſt from earthquakes. The 
air is often very hot, and the ſoil is peſtered with venomon, 
reptiles. This country is likewiſe called Sicily, whence his 

Neapolitan Majeſty is alſo tiled the King of the two Sicilies. 


ISLANDS 


ISLANDS in the Mediterranean belonging to the Chriſtian 
| Powers, 


1. SICILY, is of a triangular figure, and conſiderable ex- 
tent, being 165 miles in length, and 112 in breadth. It is ſo 
near the continent of Italy, that many are of opinion it has 
been once joined toit. The ſtrait which ſeparates the two 


is called the Faro di Meſſina, from the city of Meſſina which 


ſtands on one ſide of it. The climate is very hot, and the 


ſoil fertile; though its produce.is much leſs now than former- 
ly, owing to the neglett of agriculture. This iſland contains 
the celebrated yolcano Mount Etna, ſo much famed for its 
bulk and terrible eruptions. In the {ſtrait of Meſſina, which 
is about five miles broad, the rock of Scylla and whirlpool of 
Charybdis are fituated, ſo much famed of old, but now deſpi- 
ſed by mariners. _ 

2. CORSICA lies oppoſite to the city of Genoa to which 
it belonged till the inhabitants revolted, and the Genoeſe find- 
ing themſelves unable to reduce them by force of arms, ceded 
their right to the French, in whoſe poſleffion the iſland ſtill 


remains. It is mountainous and woody, but produces corn, 


wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, &c. and is well ſupplied with 
fiſh, both from the fea and the ſtreams which water it. 


3. SARDINIA lies to the ſouthward of Corſica, from 


which it is ſeparated by a narrow ftrait. It is about 140 
miles long and 60 broad, and has a fertile ſoil; but, through 
the negligence of the inhabitants, it is over-run with marſhes 

and the air conſequently very unhealthy. 
4. CAPRI, ſituated only three miles from the continent, 
and about twenty ſouth from the city of Naples, is for the 
moſt part mountainous, though at each end is a piece of 
ground fertile and pleaſant. The coaſts are for the greateſt 
part inacceflible. Quails and other birds of paſſage ſettle on. 
this iſland at ſome ſeaſons of the year in ſuch numbers, that 
they afford the greateſt part of the biſhop's revenue to whom 
the iſland belongs. It is about ſix miles long, two broad, 
and full of inhabitants: There are ſome other ſmall ilands on 
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the Ttalian coaſt, but they have nothing remarkable except the 
monuments of antiquity they contain. 

5. To the weſtward of Sardinia lie the three iflands baking: 
ing to Spain, named Majorca, Minorca, and Yovica. Of 
theſe Majorca is the largeſt ; being about 60-miles long and 
45 broad; and was formerly an independent kingdom. —Mi- 
norca lies, to the eaſtward, and is only about 3o miles long and 
twelve in breadth. It belonged to Britain till the laſt war, 
when it was taken by the Spaniards, and ceded at the peace 
of 1783. The ſoil of this iſland is extremely ſhallov/, not- 
withſtanding which it produces all kinds of vegetables in 
plenty; but the air is often diſturbed by violent ſtorms. — Y vica 
the moſt weſterly of the whole, is about 3o miles long and 26 
broad ; it is mountainous and barren, but abounds in falt. 

6. MALTA lies about 60 miles ſouth of Sicily, and 200 eaſt 
of Tunis in Africa. It is about 20 miles in length and 12 in 
breadth. In former times it was reckoned a part of Africa, 
but now belongs to Europe. Anciently it was little other 
than a barren rock, but by the induſtry of its inhabitants in 
tranſporting ſuch quantities of ſoil from Africa, it is become 
very fertile. However, little corn is produced, but they cul- 
tivate vaſt quantities of lemon and cotton trees, and vines ; 
which produce excellent wine. The heat is ſo exceſſive both 
day and night, that the water breeds great numbers of muſ- 
quitos which are the plagye of the country. In 1566 it was 
attacked by the Turks, but they were obliged to abandon the 
enterpriſe after the loſs of 30,000 men. —This iſland was for- 
merly called Meleta, and is remarkable for affording ſhelter 
to the Apoſtle Paul when he was ſhipwrecked. 


TURKY in EUROPE. 


THIS extenſive country, containing near 1000 miles ſquare, 
lies between 36 and 497 of north latitude, and 17 and 40” of 
eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north by Ruſſia and Po- 
land ; on the eaſt by Circaſſia, the Black Sea, Palus Mcoeotis, 
or Sea of Aſoph ; the ſtraits now called Dardanelles, formerly 
the Helleſpont, and the ee on the eaſt; and by the 


| Mediter- 
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Mediterranean on the ſouth. The air and ſoil of this country 
are excellent, though the indolence of the inhabitants leave 
the latter almoſt entirely unimproved. Here are the greateſt 
part of the mountains famed in Grecian antiquity, as Athos, 
Hoemus, Pindus, Parnaſſus, &c. but all theſe have now chan- 
ged their names. The vegetable productions are excellent 
all over this country, and were the ſmalleſt induſtry applied, 
nothing could exceed the plenty which would abound. It 
contains mines of all kinds of metals, and has the fineſt mar- 
ble in the world. Fowls of different kinds abound all over 


the country, and they have a fine breed of cattle. The whole 


country is itt a manner overſpread with curious remains of 
antiquity. 


- 


ISLANDS belonging to TURKY in EUROPE. 


THESE are extremely numerous. but though much cele- 
brated in ancient hiſtory, they have now loſt their former im- 
portance. . The molt remarkable are 1. Negroport, the an- 
_ cient Eubcea, is ſeparated from the eaſtern part of the conti- 


nent by a very narrow {trait called Euripus, and remarkable 


for the irregularity of its tides, which furniſhed much matter 
of admiration to the ancients. It is 90 miles loug and 25 
broad. 2. Zemnos lies in the northern part of the Archipe- 
lago, and is of a ſquare figure, about 25 miles each way. It 
is remarkable for a kind of red earth formerly thought to be 
poſſeſſed of many medicinal virtues, and from the place of its 
production named Terra Lemnia, or, from the circumſtance 
of its being ſealed by the Turks, Terra Sigillata. 3. Scio or 
Chios, lies about 80 miles to the welt of Smyrna, and is a- 
bout 100 miles in circumference. It produces excellent wine, 
oil, and ſilk, but no corn. The women of this, and almoſt 
all the other Greek iſlands are celebrated for their beauty. 
4. Samos, oppoſite to Epheſus in Aſia, is about 30 miles long, 
and 15 broad; the muſcadine Samian wine is much valued, 
and the iſland produces alſo ſilk, oil, and pomegranates; there 
are alſo ſome ſheep, whoſe wool is bought up by the French. 
5. Patmos lies to the ſouth of Samos, and is about 20 miles 
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in circumference. It is a dreary barren iſland, full of moun- 


tains, the higheſt of which is that of Elijah, but remarkable 


for being the place where the Apoſtle John ſaw his viſions cal- 
led the' Revelation. 6. Delos once ſaid to have been a float- 
ing ifland, about fix miles in circumference, now almoſt un- 
inhabited, but formerly very much celebrated as the birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana. 7. Paros remarkable for its fine 
marble. . 8. Santorini, a volcanic iſland and ſeemingly cover- 
en with pumice ſtones, but, as the inhabitants are induſtrious, 
it produces wine, barley, and ſome wheat. Another iſland 
roſe up in the neighbourhood of this in 1707 Its riſing was 
attended by an earthquake, maſt violent thunder and lightning, 
with prodigious boiling and heat in the Ocean. When it ap- 
peared above water, it was a mere volcanoe but the fire 
ſoon ceaſed. It was raiſed about 200 feet above the ſurface 
of the ſea, and at the time of its riſing was five miles in cir- 
cumference, but has ſince increaſed. 9. Rhodes lies about 20 
miles ſouth of the Aſiatic continent, is 50 miles long and 25 


broad. It abounds in wine and many of the neceſſaries of life, 


but corn is imported. 10. Candia the ancient Crete, is about 
200 miles long, and 60 broad; lying almolt at an equal diſ- 
tance from the continents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Some 
places produce excellent fruits, corn, and wine. In this iſland 
is the celebrated Mount Ida, nobetter than a barren rock; aad 
Lethe, the water of oblivion, a very ſtill and torpid ſtream. 
It. Cyhrus, lying at an equal diſtance from the continents of 
Europe and Africa, is 150 miles long, and 70 broad; and in 
ancient, as well as more modern times, has been awindpendent 
kingdom. The natural produce of the ſoil is ſo rich, that ſe- 
veral Enropean powers have conſuls on it. The Cyprian wine 
is the richeſt of all that is produced in the Greek iſlands. 
12. Sapienza, Stivali, Zante, Cephalonia, Corfu, &c. are 
in general very fruitful. Zante is ſubject to the Venetians. 
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IS about the ſame extent with Turky in Europe, lying be- 
tween 28 and 43* of north latitude, and 27 and 46 of eaſt lon- 
| gitude. 
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gitude. It is bounded on the north by the Black Sea and Cir- 
raſſia, on the eaſt by perſia; on the ſouth by Arabia and the 
eaſtern part of the Mediterranean Sea called the Levant ; and 
on the welt by the Archipelago, Propontis or Palus Mcootis, 
and Helleſpont. This extenſive territory contains many fine 
countries which were anciently the ſeat of powerful empires. 
Among theſe are the territories of Fd 2a, now called the Ho- 
ly Land or Paleſtine, Syria, Chaldea, Armenia, &c. The 
air and ſoil differ according to the ſituation of the various coun- 
tries, but in general they produce all the neceſſaries and lux- 
uries of life in the greateſt profuſion. The plague, however, 
viſits theſe otherwiſe happy regions, and carries off great num- 
bers of people. The moſt celebrated mountains are Olympus, 
Taurus, and Antitaurus, Caucaſus, Arrarat, Hermon and 
Lebanon. The rivers are the Euphrates, Tigris, Orontes, 
Jordan, &c. The Turkiſh and Arabian horſes are excellent, 
particularly the latter, which are ſaid to excell all others in 
the world. Camels are in great requeſt in moſt of theſe coun- 
tries, on account of their moderation in eating and their great 
capacity for labour, Their kids and ſheep are ſaid to exceed 
thoſe of Europe, in taſte, but the beef is leſs fine. Fowl and 
fiſh are to be met with in the greateſt plenty. | 
THE Turks were originally a tribe of wandering Tartars, 
who firſt rendered themſelves formidable on the decline of the 
Conſtantinepolitan and Perſian empires. After long infeſting 
the Aſiatic nations, and making extenſive conqueſts in that 
quarter, they took the city of Conſtantinople in 1453, which 
has ever fince been the capital of their empire. Their barba- 
rity and unbounded rage for conqueſt rendered them very 
formidable to the other European powers ; ſo that very fre- 
quent wars took place with them. Their great antagoniſts 
were the Venetians and Emperors of Germany, who put an 
effectual ſtop to their conqueſts-in the weſt. They made 
themſelves maſter of Egypt in 1517, and thence overſpread 
ſome of the northern parts of Barbary. Their conqueſts, how- 
ever, have long been ſtopped in that quarter alſo, and they 
have even found it difficult to keep their ground againſt the 
other powers of E The Ruſſians particularly have 
proved 


s | 

(2338 :} | 

proved 'very dangerous enemies, and in the war of 1769 

ſeemed ready to overthrow their empire entirely ; but in 

1774, peace was at laſt concluded on terms highly advantages 
ous to Rufſia. 


R 1 „d 


SITUATED between 12 and 30 of north latitude, and 
25 and 60* of eaſt longitude, is bounded on the north by 
Turky; ont he ſouth by the Indean Ocean; on the eaſt by 
the gulphs of Baſſora and Ormus; and on the weſt by the 
Red Sea. The air is exceſlively hot, and in many places poi- 
ſonous and unhealthy. The country is alſo very ſandy and 
: barren, and rhe ſands, when raiſed by a violent wind, will 
ſometimes aſcend in ſuch clouds as to bury whole caravans, 
In theſe ſandy deſarts the travellers muſt make uſe of a com- 
Paſs, as if at ſea. The country affords but few ſprings, and the 
ſtreams are never of any conſequence, except the Euphrates, 
which waſhes the north-ealtern corner. Some places near 
the ſea coaſt are cultivated, and produce a great number of 
odoriferous and valuable plants, as well as dates, lemons 
and oranges, corn and grapes; there is likewiſe a pearl fiſhery 
on the coaſt of Baſſora. 
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THIS celebrated empire is bounded on the north by the 
Caſpian ſea; on the north-weſt by the mountains of Ararat; 
on the north-eaſt by the river Oxus; on the eaſt by the Indus; 
and on the ſouth by the Indian ocean and the gulfs of Baſſora 

and Perſia. To the welt it has Arabia and Turky in Aſia. 
Its extent is not leſs, than 1300 miles in length, and 110 in 
'breadth. The air in the northern and mountainous parts is 
cold and piercing; in the middle it is temperate, and in the 
ſouthern parts exceſſively hot and unwholſome. The ſoil and 
produce vary with the climate; but in general the fruits, 
flowers, and vegetable productions of every kind in Perſia are 


of che moſt exquiſite beauty and taſte. A great number of 
| medi- 
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medicinical ſimples are produced in this couritry. There are 1 
: 5 3 e 
very ſew rivers of any conſequence in Perſia; and even water i i 
© * . . * 5 £ ö | Als Wi 

itſelf is generally ſcarce, which obliges the inhabitants to 9 (i 


have recourſe to artificial reſervoirs, canals, &c. and various | 
other contrivances to ſupply the defect. Here are found mines | 
of iron, copper and lead, with that ſpecies of precious ſtones 8 1 
called Turquoiſes. There are likewiſe quarries of red, white, | 
and black marble. Near Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, 
Bs a kind of combuſtible ground, which takes fire and burns 
ike ſpirits, and is held to be very ſacred by the Gaurs or fire 
worſhippers in this country. It is probably impregnated with 
the fine mineral oil called Naphtha, of which there are ſome 
ſprings near this place. The Perſians are very ingenious in 
manufactures of ſilk, mohair, wool, carpets, and leather; 
in which they are thought to excel all. nations in the world; 
but in other arts they are very deficient. Indeed the deſpo- 
tiſm of their princes, and the abſurd tenets of the Mahome- 
tan religion are great, if not invincible obſtacles in the way 
of their improvement. ; | 
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THIS name is in general applied to all the countries to 
the eaſtward of Perſia; though more particularly to the do- 
minions of the Great Mogul, Siam, Pegu, &c. with the nu- 
merous iſlands which lie to the ſouthward. It extends from 
one to 40* of north latitude, and from 66 to 109? of eaſt 
longitude ; and is bounded. on the north by Uſbec, Tartary, 
end Thibet; on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean; on the eaſt 
by China; and on the weſt by Perſia. It is divided into 
three parts, known by the names of the Peninſula on this 
ſide the Ganges, which comprehends part of the dominions 
of the Mogul, including thoſe of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company-; the main-land betwixt the two peninſulas, which 
comprehends the reſt of theſe dominions ; and laſtly the pe- 
ninſula beyond the Ganges, comprehending the dominions of 
many powerful Indian Princes, 
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THE peninſula within the Ganges lies between ) and 
40 of north latitude, and 66-and 92 of eaſt longitnde, being 
about 2000 miles long, and 1500 broad. It is bonnded on 
the north by Uſbec, Tartary, and Thibet; on the eaſt by the 
Bay of Bengal; on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean; and on 
the weſt by Perſia and part of tfie ſame Ocean. This in- 
cludes alſo the main-land conſtituting the reſt of the Mogul 
dominions. | | £7 

In theſe warm countries the wind blows with great regu. 
larity for ſix months, one half year from the ſouth, and the 
other from the north. The months of April, May, and 
June are exceſlively hot; and as there are many dry and ſ:ndy 
deſarts throughout this extenſive country, the hurricanes carry 
off vaſt quantities into the air, letting fall the ſand in ſuch 
ſhowers as prove extremely troubleſome. The climate is 
very diſagreeable to Europeans, who commonly fall ſick on 
their firſt arrival in theſe countries. A great ridge of moun- 
tains, called the Balagate, run from north to ſouth almoſt thro? 
the whole peninſula ; and are ſo high that they ſtop the cur- 
rent of the weſtern monſoon. The other mountains are the 
eaſtern parts of that high ridge called Caucaſus. - The princi- 
pal rivers are the Indies and the Ganges, both of them known 
to the ancients, and held in the higheſt eſtimation by the 
modern inhabitants. The Indus riſes in the mountains 
which ſeparates Tartary from India, and running from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, through a vaſt extent of country, 
empries itſelf by ſeveral mouths into the Indian Ocean. It is 
a fine large, and deep river, navigable for veſſels of any bur- 
then; but its mouths are ſo choaked up with ſand, that no 
veſſel can enter it. In April, May, and June, this river 
overflows all the adjacent grounds, leaving behind it a fat 
ſlime, which greatly enriches the ſoil. The Ganges is a very 
large river, riting in the mountains which ſeparate India from 
Tar: ary, and running a courſe of near 2600 miles, empties itſelf 
itſelf by ſeveral channels into the Bay of Bengal. The com- 
mon paſſage for European ſhips is up one of the weſtern 
branches of this river called Huguely. Its water is ſweet, 
light, and clear and keeps better at ſea than that of any 0- 
| ther 
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ther river, the Thames alone excepted, The Canges, like o- 
ther rivers of the torrid zone, overflows its banks during the 
rainy ſeaſon, laying the country under water for many miles 
on both ſides; the conſequence of which is an exceſſive 
degree of fertility in the ground thus overflowed. At this 
ſeaſon the river appears more than an hundred miles in 
breadth ; the villages, which are built upon eminences, ap- 
pearing like as many little iſlands. This vaſt innundation, 
however, is owing, in a great meaſure, to the rain which falls 
within the province of Bengal itſelf; ſo that the lands are ge- 
rally overflowed before the river ſwells above its banks. The 
ground adjacent to the river is alſo ſomewhat higher than that 
which is farther off, by which means the waters of the inun- 
dation are ſometimes kept ſeparate from thoſe of the Ganges 
for a ſpace of ſeveral miles. Even when the inundation is at 
its height, the waters of the river may be diſtinguiſhed 
by their foul neſs and muddineſs, from the rain-water which 
acquires a blackiſh colour by ſtagnating on the graſs and 
putrifying vegetables. Its motion is alſo remarkably flow; not 
exceeding half a mile per hour, while the Ganges runs 
five, (ix, ſeven, or eight miles in the ſame time. During the 
time af inundation, the tide loſes its effect entirely in counter- 
acting the ſtream, and in a great meaſure that of ebbing and 
and flowing, except very near the ſea. It is not uncommon 
for a ſtrong wind, blowing up the river, to ſwell the waters 
two feet or more above the ordinary level for the ſeaſon ; 

by whichſome melancholy accidents have happened. 
BESIDES theſe there is another Indian river named the Bur- 
rampooter, whoſe magnitude and courſe were ſcarcely ex- 
plored till very lately; and of which we have the following 
account by J. Rennel, Eſq; in the 71ft volume of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions. The Burrampooter, which has its 
ſource from the oppoſite fide of the mountains that give riſe 
to the Ganges, firſt takes its courſe eaſtwards through the 
country of Thibet, where it is named Sanpoo or Zancu, 
which bears the ſame interpretation as theSanga of Hindoſtan, 
namely the river. After winding with a rapid current thro' 
2 2 | Thiber, 
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Thibet, it waſhes the border of the territory of Laſſa, and 
then deviating from an eaſt to a ſouthweſt courſe, it ap- 
proaches within 220 miles of Yunan, the moſt weſterly pro- 
vince of China. Here it appears as if undetermined whether 
to attempt a paſſage to the ſea by the gulf of Siam, or by that 
of Bengal; but ſeemingly determining on the latter, it turns 
ſuddenly to the northweſt through Alam, and enters Bengal 
on the northeaſt. I have not been able to learn the exact 
place where it changes its courſe; but as the people of Aſſam 
call it Burrampoot, it would appear that it takes this name 
on entering that country. After its entry into Bengal it makes 
a circuit round the weſtern point of the Garrow Mountains, 
and then, altering its courſe to ſouth, it meets the Ganges a- 
about 40 miles from the ſea. On tracing this river in 1765, 
I was no leſs ſurpriſed at finding it rather larger than the 
Gang es, in its courſe previous to its entering Bengal. 
This I feund to be from the eaſt ; though all the former ac - 
counts repreſented it as from the north; and this unexpected 
diſcovery ſoon led to inquiries which furniſhed me with an ac. 
count of its general courſe to within an hundred miles of the 
place where the geographer Du Halde left the Sanpoo. I 
could then no longer doubt that the Burrampooter and Sanpoo 
were one and the ſame river : and to this was added the po- 
fitive aſſurances of the Aſſamers, That their river came 
from the norchward through the Boutan mountains.” 

« THrts river, during a courſe of 400 miles through Bengal, 
bears ſo near a reſemblance to the Ganges, except in one par- 
ticular, that one deſcription may ſerve for both. The ex- 
ception I mean is, that during the laſt 60 miles before its 
janAion with the Ganges, it forms a ſtream which is regu- 
larly from four to five miles wide, and but for its freſhneſs 
might paſs for an arm of the ſea. I have endeavoured to ac- 
count for the ſingular breadth of the Megna (Burrampooter ) 
by ſuppoſing that the Ganges once joined it where the Iſſa- 
murty now does ; and that their joint waters there ſcooped 
out its preſent bed. The preſent junction of theſe two 
mighty rivers, below Luckipour, produces a body of run- 
ning freſk water, hardly to be equalled in the old kemiſphere, 
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and perhaps not to be excelled in the new. It now forms a 
gulf interſperſed with iſlands, ſome of which rival, in ſize 


and fertility, our Iſle of Wight. The water at ordi- 


nary times, is hardly brackiſh at the extremities of theſe 
iſlands; and in the rainy ſeaſon, the ſea, or at leaſt the ſur- 
face of it, is freſh to the diſtance of many leagnes out. The 
quantity of water diſcharged by the Ganges, in one ſecond 
of time, during the dry ſeaſon is 80,000 cubic feet ; but in 
the place where the experiment was made, the river, when 
full, has thrice the quantity of water in it, and its motion 
is alſo accelerated in the proportion of five to three; ſo 
that the quantity diſcharged in a ſecond at that time is 
405,000 cubic feet. If we take the medium the whole year 
through, it will be nearly 180,000 cubic feet in a ſecond.” 
Our author, however, does not inform us whether the expe- 
riment was made above or below the junction of the Ganges 


and Burrampooter or not. He informs us that in the mouths 


of the Ganges, particularly the Hugueley or Calcutta river 
there is a remarkable bore, or ſudden and abrupt influence of 
the tide into a narrow ſtrait or river; ſo that boats which lie 
near the ſhore immediately quit that ſtation and make to- 
wards the ſtream of the river as faſt as poſſible. At Calcutta 


it ſometimes riſes five feet almoſt inſtantaneonſly. In the 


channels between the iſlands in the mouth of he Burram- 
pooter it ſometimes riſes more than twelve feet, and is ſo 
terrible, that no boats will venture to paſs at ſpring tide. 

THE inhabitants of this and all the other countries of India 
are exceedingly ingenious in their manufactures, and the 
fineneſs of their linen is beyond that of any other part of the 
world. Hence a commerce has not only been induſtriouſly 
ſought after, but fought for by European nations. The great- 
eſt part is now centered'in the hands of the Britiſh, and next 
to them the Dutch have the largeſt ſhare. 


PENINSULA of INDIA beyond the Ganges. 


THIS Peninſula is not inferior in megnitude to that of the 


former, being 2000 miles long and 1cco broad; lying between 
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three and 3o* north latitude, and 92 and 109* eaſt longitude, 
It is, however, but little known to the moderns, and was 
entirely unknown to the ancients. Geographers therefore 
differ in their accounts concerning the air and climate of this 
eountry. According to the beſt authorities, it is generally 
unhealthy, ſubject to hurricanes, violent thunder and light- 
ning, and inundations ; to avoid whick ſaſt the houfes of the 


inhabitants are bnilt vpon high pillars. The monſoons of this | 


country blow from eaſt and weſt. The ſoil is extremely fertile, 
producing all kinds of delicious fruits and vegetables; and 
abounding in filk; it has alſo elephants and other animals com- 
mon to warm countries. Notwithſtanding all their plenty, 
however, the inhahitants in many places are very loathſome 
and dirty in their diet, feeding upon ſerpents, dogs, rats, 
mice, and ſtinking fiſh; nay, in Azam, which 1s ſet forth as one 


of the-fineſt conntries in Aſia, they are ſaid to prefer dog's 


fleſh to that of all other animals. Throughout all theſe 
countries the inhabitants carry on a great trade in gold and 
precious ſtones of all kinds ; pepper, cinnamon, and ſpices of 
all ſorts - are likewiſe produced in vaſt plenty, and in ſhort 
the whole may be conſidered as the richeſt country in the 
the world ; though by reaſon of the frequency of inundations 
and earthquakes, the number of volcanoes, and, above all, 
the vaſt multitudes of terrible ſerpents, lions, tygers, and 
other devouring creatures, life can ſcarce be held on a more 
precarious tenure in any part of the globe than in this pen- 
inſula. The large kingdom of Cambodia in particular is 
only habitable along the banks of a vaſt river which runs 
through it; the reſt being entirely over-run by peſtilential 


and venomous animals, .and ſo ſultry that the climate cannot 


be borne. 


T 


— 


THIS empire ſtill more extenſive tlian either of thoſe divi- 
fipns we have yet treated of, extending in length 1450 miles, 


and in breadth 12Co,is ſituated between 23 and 46* of north 


Jatitude, and between 108 and 1 of eaſt longitude. It is 
bounded 


1 
bounded on the north by Chineſe Tartary; on the eaſt and 
ſouth by the Ocea; on the weſt by Tonquin a part of the 
farther peninſula, and by the Tartar countries of Thibet and 
Ruſſia It is in general a plain and level country, with few 
mountains of any note, but the rivers are very numerous and 
conſidetable; though the water commonly uſed is of a very 
indifferent quality, and fometimes requires boiling to render 
it fit for uſe. The numerous rivers are of great ſervice for 
the inland navigation of the country, and it is beſides aſſiſted 
by ſuch numbers of canals as are not to be met with in any 
country of the world. Theſe are formed in a manner ſuperi- 


or to that of other nations ; the principal being lined with 


'. kewn ſtone, ſo deep that they are able to carry veſſels of any 


burden, and extending in ſome places 1000 miles in length. 


They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with 


bridges of a ſurpriſing conſtruction. The veſſels are fitted with 
all the conveniencies of life, and it has been ſuppoſed that 


the empire of China contains as many inhabitants by water as 


by land, Their, navigation, however, is flow, and they are 
ſometimes drawn by men. | | 
TRE induſtry of the Chineſe may be well ſaid to exceed 


that of every other nation in the world, and as their country 


is in general very fine, it is without doubt the molt pleaſant 
and fertile on earth ; even thoſe places that are naturally the 
moſt barren, being aſſiſted by art as far as that is capable of re- 
medying the defects of nature. The air in the northern parts 
is ſharp, towards the middle mild and temperate, and in the 
ſouthern parts, lying within and about the tropic of Cancer, 
very hot. The country abounds with the vegetable produc- 
tions to be met with in Eyrope, has many of the aromatic 


plants and ſpices to be met with in other parts of the Faſt In- 


dies, and not a few peculiar to itſelf. Among theſe the al. 
low-tree is one of the moſt remarkable. It is about the 
height of a cherry tree, with a ſhort truhk, ſmooth bark, 
crooked branches, and red heart-ſhaped leaves. The fruit has 
ſome of the properties of tallow, and when mixed with oil is 
manufactured into candles by the inhabitants; but their light 


is inferipr to that of our candles, and they have a ſtrong ſmell. 


The 
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The tree that produces the fine black varniſh called Japan, 
is to be found in China as well as in the Japan iſlands ; but 
the varniſh is of a very poiſonous nature to thoſe who manu. 
facture it. It muſt be obſerved, however, that the Chineſe, 


notwithſtanding all their induſtry, are far from having the beſt 


methods of managing their vegetable productions ſo as to make 
them turn to the moſt account. They are unacquainted with 
the method of inoculating or engrafting trees, and therefore 
even their moſt delicious fruits are far from having the agree- 
able taſte or flavour of thoſe of Europe and America. The 
tea-plant forms one of the great branches of Chineſe com- 
merce ; all the reſt of the world being ſupplied with that ar- 
ticle from China. Notwithſtanding the general and long eſ- 
tabliſned uſe of this article, however, the method of manu- 
facturing it is very little known among us. Metals of all 
kinds are to be found in China, and a kind of white copper 
is ſaid to be peculiar to it; though this is with good reaſon 
ſuppoſed to be an artificial production. The country would 
afford plenty of gold, were it not a fundamental maxim in the 
Chineſe government to encourage the ſearching after this me- 
tal as lightly as poſſible; for which reaſon the gold mines are 
much neglected; the quantity requiſite for circulation being 
picked up from the ſands of ſome rivers. 

THE empire of China has ſeveral volcanoes, particularly 
one named Lineſung. whoſe erruptions are ſo furious, as to 


occaſion violent commotions in the atmoſphere ; and there 


are ſaid to be ſome lakes of very peculiar qualities; and ca- 
pable of petrifying fiſhes when put into them. The artificial 
curioſities of China are much more ſurpriſing than thoſe of any 
other country. Among theſe their bridges may ſeem to claim 
the firſt place. They are built ſometimes upon barges ſtrongly 
chained together, yet in ſuch a manner that they can be part- 
ed for the paſſage of veſſels up or down the river. One in par- 
ticular is mentioned as confiſting of aſingle arch 400 cubits long 
and 500 high, while others are ſaid to be ſtill more aſtoniſhing, 
The wall which ſeparates China from Tartary is a ſtupendous 
monument of human labour and induſtry. It begins with a 


bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſea in the northern province of 


Xenli, 
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| Xenſi, and reaches from thence quite to the other ſide of the 
empire, being carried over mountains and valleys for a ſpace 

of 1500 miles. Ia molt places it is built of brick and mortar 
| ſo well tempered together, that, though it has ſtood for 1800 
years, it is yet but little decayed. It is from 20 to 25 feet in 
height, and is ſo broad that five or fix horſemen may travel 


abreaſt on it. Many other wonderful effects of human induſ- 


try might be enumerated in China, but our limits cannot ad- 
mit of any particular detail. We ſhall only mention the artifi. 
cial mounts, which are ſaid to have temples, monaſteries, and 
other buildings on their tops, and concerning which many 
things are told almoſt incredible. Nor is the great bell in Pe- 
kin the capital, leſs to be admired, as it weighs no leſs than 
120,000 pounds, and is 11 feet high and 12 in diameter. The 
found of all the bells in China, however, is extremely dull, 
by reaſon of their uſing only wooden clappers. The Chineſe 
are ſaid to have had the knowledge of gun powder, and to 
have uſed cannon in their wars long before they were known 


in Europe. The ſame is reported of their printing, but this 


muſt be underſtood only of black printing, which is a ſpecies 
of the art very much inferior to that of European invention, 
and indeed in a mannner altogether uſeleſs. Their manufac- 
ture of porcelain was long an object of admiration to the Eu- 
ropeans, and many unſucceſsful attempts were made to imi- 
tate it, while the materials remained unknown; but now they 
have been diſcovered in other countries, and the porcelain of 
Europe is thought by many to excell that of China. 


INDIAN and ORIENT AL ISLANDS. 


THESE are ſo numerous that no particular deſcription of 
them all has hitherto appeared, or in all TY ever will 
appear.— The principal are, 

i. THE ISLES of JAPAN lie to the eaſtward of China a- 
bout 1 50 miles, being ſituated between 3o and 44* of north 
latitude, and 125 and 147* of eaſt longitude. The coaſts are 
rocky and difficult of acceſs, the climate is very cold in win- 
ter, and they are ſubjeQ to violent ſtorms of wind, thunder, 
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and lightning, and earthquakes, as well as the effects of many 
dreadful volcanoes which ſometimes burn furiouſly. The ſoil 
however, is ſaid to be very fertile, and agriculture ſo well 
underſtood, that the hills are cultivated to the very top. The 


country alſo is ſaid to be exceflively rich in gold, infomuch, 


that ſome of their temples are covered with it. The inhabi- 
tants are no leſs ingenious than the Chineſe, and manufacture 


excellent porcelain, and the lacquered ware called from the 


name of the iſlands Japan; but the country is acceſſible only to 


the Dutch, who it 4s ſaid deny their religion for the ſake 


of gain, as the Japaneſe have ſuch an averſion to Chirſtianity, 


that they ſuffer none profeſſing that religion to enter their ter- 
ritories. 

2. THE MARIAN or LADRONE iſlands are #60t twelve 
in number, and are ſituated in 14* north latitude, and 146“ 
eaſt longitude. Very little is known concerning them, ex- 
cept that the inhabitants were of a very thieviſh diſpoſition, 
and in revenge for ſome thefts they committed ſet fire to their 
habitations, which produced a very ſtrange diſcovery, viz. 
that theſe ſavages till that-time had been entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the element of fire. They were utterly ignorant of 
any method of extinguiſhing it, and looked upon it to be ſome 
ſtrange devouring kind of monſter that eat up every thing that 
came in its way. Lord Anſon landed upen one of them na- 
med Tinian where his men who were ſick of the ſcurvy found 
great relief from the oranges and other fruits they met with 
on the iſland. A moft favourable account of this iſland is gi- 
ven in the printed journal of his voyage, which has not been 
confirmed by ſucceding navigators. 

3. THE PHILLIPINES are 1100 in number, and lie in an 
arch of a circle 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of China. The principal 
Hand, called Manilla or Luconia, is of very conſiderable ex- 
tent, being about 400 miles long and 200 broad. It is, like all 
the reſt, exceedingly fruitful ; inſomuch, that a flip of an 
orange or lemon tree, planted in the ground, becomes next 
year a fruit-bearing tree. The iſlands abound with veniſon 
of all kinds, hogs, goats, and a kind of large monkgys. Here 
are = the ſpecies of birds neſts named Saligan, which is ac- 
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connted ſuch a delicious rarity by the European Epicures. 
But though theſe iſlands abound thus with every neceſſary and 
luxury of life, they are ſubje& to the terrible inconveniencies 
of earthquakes, moſt violent thunder and lightning, while the 
foil ſwarms with abominable and poiſonous inſects; nay pro» 

- duces even fruits and flowers which are ſaid to kill almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly. _ 

4. THE MOLUCCA, SPICE, or CLOVE ISLANDS, lie all 
within ſight of each other, about 25 leagues to the ſouth af 
the Philippines, between one and two degrees of north latitude, 
and about 125 of eaſt longitude. They produce neither corn 
nor rice, ſo that the inhabitants are obliged to content them- 
ſelves with ſagoe, of which they make bread. They are valu- 
able for the quantity of cloves, mace, and nutmegs they pro- 

duce, which are monopoliſed by the Dutch with ſo much jea- 
louſy, that they are ſaid to deſtroy the ſupernumerary plants 
leaſt the natives ſhould (ell the ſpices to other nations They 
are only five in number, of which Ternate is the largeſt, tho? 
only 30 miles in circumference. | 

5. THE BANDA, or NUTMEG ISLANDS, lie between four 
and five degrees of ſouth latitude, and between 127 and 128* 
eaſt longitude. The only produce of theſe iflands is the nut- 
meg, though it would likewife grow on ſome of thoſe adja- 

cent, did not the Dutch take means to prevent it. 

6. AMBOY NA is properly one of the Moluccas, and is about 
70o miles in circumference. The produce is now monopoliſed | 
by the Dutch, though the Engliſh formerly had a ſettlement 
there; but they were all murdered in 1622 by the Dutch, af- 
ter having been cruelly tortured, by that unmerciful people 
whom vengeance has now overtaken and paid ns a civil war 

attended with its uſual conſequences. 

7. CELEBES or MACASSAR lies under the equator, and 
is 500 Miles long and 200 broad. Its chief produce is pepper 
and opium. The inhabitants are alſo very expert in the me- 
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thod of preparing and exhibiting poiſons. The iſland is ſa 
much infeſted with venomous animals, that the people 
en! in houſes built on poſts, and in the night pull up the 

A a a ladders 


„ 
ladder: vhich furniſh acceſs to them. The Dutch have a ſet- 
tlement here. | 

8. GILOLO and CERAM, two ſpice iſlands are likewiſe 
fortified by the Dutch. | 

9. BORNEQ is $00 miles long and 700 broad, and, before 
the complete diſcovery of New Holland, was thought to be 
the largeſt iſland in the world. It produces plenty of gold and 
diamonds, as well as camphire, pepper, and canes ; but the 
inland parts are unhealthy and marſhy. The large ape called 
Ouran Outang, thought to reſemble the human ſpecies more 
nearly than any other quadruped, is a native of this country, 

10. SUMATRA is likewiſe a very large iſland, being 1000 
miles long and 100 broad. It is croſſed by the equinoctial line 
almoſt in the middle. Here ſo much gold, is found that it 
has been imagined to be the Ophir of the ancients, but the 
chief trade carried on by the Europeans is in pepper. The 
5fland is ſubject to heavy rains, violent thunder and lightning, 
as alſo earthquakes, and has ſeveral volcanoes. Here the En- 
gliſh have two ſettlements, Bencqolen and Fort Marlborough. 

11. JAVA belongs moltly to the Dutch, and here they have 
their capital ſettlement B «avia ; but the climate is ſo ex- 
geſſi vely unhealthy that it is wonderful how any proſpect of gain 
can induce the inhabitants to remain in a place, where the 
the poſſeſſion of life even for an hour is ſo uncertain. 

12. CEYLON is ſituated at the extremity of the hither pen- 
inſula of India, from which it is divided by a narrow ſtrait. 
It is 250 miles long and 200 broad. The natives call it a ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe, and indeed its produce conſiſts of almoſt all 
that is eſteemed valuable upon earth, as gold, filver, diamonds, 
cinnamon, and other ſpices, ſilk, muſk, ebony, &c. but it is 
annoyed by terrible ſnakes thirty feet or more in length and 
proportionably thick, which are dreadful even to lions and ty- 
gers. The trade of Ceylon is alſo monopoliſed by the Dutch. 

13. THE LACCADIVES and MALDIVES are two cluſters 
of ſmall iſlands, lying to the weſtward of the hither peninſula, 
and ſituated between the equator, and 14 degrees of north 
zatitude. Their trade is inconſiderable, conſiſting chiefly of a 
| kirg of ſmall ſhells called Couries, which go for money in 
ſome 
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ſome places of Aſia and Africa. Cocoa trees abound in the 
Maldives. £5 


1 


A General Sketch of the Hiſtory of As 14 
TT. and AFRICA. 


HE continent of Aſia is in many reſpects the moſt confi. 

derable of all the diviſions of the globe, whether we 
conſider the largeneſs of its extent, the richneſs of its products, 
or the vaſt empires it contains; and it is ſtill farther diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the original Creation of man, the accompliſhment of 
his Redemption, and almoſt all the miracles, viſions, and ex- 
traordinary operations of the Deity recorded in ſcripture. It 
was in Aſia where human ambition firſt began to ſheiy itſelf 
by the erection of kingdoms. Nimrod founded the empire of 
Babylon, and ſoon after Aſhur laid the foundations of that of 
Aſſyria; nor was it long before kings were ſet up in Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and other parts. 

IT is very probable that even theſe firſt monarchies were 
not erected without bloodſhed, ſince we find that in the days of 
the patriarchs war was common, and mankind had even 
then invented engines for the deſtruction of one another ; thu” 
it is by no means probable that any regular ſyſtem of polity 
could be well eſtabliſhed for the ſupport of government, and, 
therefore, in the early ages of the world, revolutions were 
very common, as we find they {till are among uncultivated 
nations, in whatever quarter of the globe they may be. 

PASSING over any account of thoſe nations, whoſe hiſtory 
is to be found only in ſcripture, we ſhall commence our nar- 
rative with the expedition of Seſoſtris a celebrated Egyptian 
monarch, who at an uncertain period of antiquity over-ran 
not only all the weſtern and northern part of Africa, but the 
continent of Aſia like wiſe as far as the borders of China. Sir 
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Iſaac Newton has fixed his time to that of Rehoboam the ſon 
of Solomon; ſo that then we muſt conſider Egypt as 
capable of giving law to all the world beſides. It appears, 
however, that this was the only effort the Egyptian monarchs 
were ever capable of making for univerſal monarchy. Their 
powers were circumſcribed by the Ethiopians on one ſide, and 
the Aſſyrians and Babylonians on the other; fo that about 
the year 587 B. C. they were unable to reſiſt Nebuchadnezzar 
King of Babylon who overran and . the whole . 
dom. 

T Hrs Babyloniſir monarch raiſed the empire to its greateſt 
height, overcoming and ſubduing every enemy that oppoſed 
him, ſo that he poſſeſſed ahnoſt all the valuable countries in 
the known world. This vaſt empire, however, foon fell to 
pieces, and the city of Babylon was taken by Cyrus the Perſian, 
who had previouſly ſubdued all the weſtern nations of Aſia. 

FT uis revolntion, which eftabliſhed the Perſian monarchy on 
the ruins of that of Babylon, took place in 538 B. C. and whe- 
ther from the better conſtitution of government, or merely for 
want of any powerful enemy to cope with them, the Perſians 
maintained their authority for 200 years, before they were con- 
quered by Alexander the Great. 

In Africa, in che mean time, the Phoenician mb Car- 
thage, had begun to be formidable, and kept in ſubjection the 
weitern parts of the northern coaſt, or what is now called Bar. 
bary, while Egypt was reduced to the moſt deplorable ſtate 
of ſlavery by the Perſians. With regard to the internal parts 
of Africa their hiſtory at that time, or indeed at any other, 
has been totally unknown. 

IN 330 B. C. Alexandor the Great ben! his Se a- 
gainft' Perſia, which in the ſpace of fix years he totally ſub- 
dved, extending his conqueſts to India, and conquering ſome 
of the princes who inhabited the country about the Indus. He 
alſo ſubdued Egypt, and puſhed his way into Tartary, bnt the 
greateſt part of that extenſive country, with all the northern 
part of it at that time called Scythia, the eaſtern conti- 
nent beyond the Indus, and the internal parts of Africa, re- 
mained exempt from his juriſdiction. | 

AFTER 


* 
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AFTER the death of Alexander, his dominions were divided. 
among his captains, and Egypt and Syria ence more became 
formidable empires. Various conteſts took place betwixt 
theſe two rivals, which anſwered little purpoſe but the weak- 
ening of both, and making their conqueſt more eaſy to the Ro- 
mans. As the power of the Syrians began to decline, the eaſt- 


ern countries regained their liberty, and the formidable em- 


pire of Parthia, which held in ſubjection the hole or great- 
eſt part of Perſia was erected. In the mean time, however, 
the Romans having overthrown every obſtacte in Europe, 
attempted the conqueſt of the other parts of the world alſo. 
All the Aſiatic princes were ſubdued one after another; the 
Carthaginians, Egyptians, Mauritanians, and others inhabit. 
ing the northern part of Africa were conquered ; ſo that all the 
beſt and moſt valuable countries in the latter continent were 
ſubdued, and they carried their arms farther ſouth than had 
ever been done by any conqueror. In Aſia indeed they did 
not penetrate. ſo far to the eaſtward as Alexander the Great 
had done; the Parthians and Perſians always ſetting bounds to- 


their conqueſts, and ſometimes even giving them dreadful de- 


feats. 

ON the decline of the weſtern part of the Roman empire, 
Barbary was ſeized ' by the Vandals ; but Egypt till remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the Eaſtern Emperors, while theſe conti- 
nued to wage war with the' Perſians, and thus, by weakening 
both themſelves and their antagoniſts, prepared the way for 
any new conqueror that ſhould make his appearance. 

ALL this time the Arabians had remained in a kind of bar- 
barous independency, ſecured from conqueſt by the deſart 
country they inhabited, no leſs than by their own valour. 
The Impoſtor Mahomet, perceiving how weak the Perſian and 


Greek empires were, formed a ſcheme of ſetting up a new 


religion, and likewiſe of conquering the reſt of the world. 
For this purpoſe he gave out that he was a prophet ſent from 
God, with a commiſſion ſuperior to that of Moſes and the pro- 
phets, or even to Jeſus Chriſt. This new religion was to be 
propagated by the power of the ſword; as he ſaid that God 
Bad given to the believers of his miſſion the poſſeſſions of the 

unbe- 
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tnbelievers in this world, and a paradiſe conſiſting of all man- 
ner of ſenſual pleaſures in the next. Animated by this doc- 
trine, the Arabians or Saracens, as they are called, ſet out on 


a deſign of conquering the world. In this they met with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, until their inteſtine divifions put a ſtop to their 


conqueſts, and their vaſt empire being ſplit into a number of 


petty kingdoms could no longer ſupport itſelf. Before this 
happened, however, they had mace themſelves maſters of 
Perſia, and the greateſt part of the Aſiatic countries to the 
weltward, confining the territories of the Conſtantinopolitan 

Emperors withia very narrow bounds on that coatinent. In- 

dia had been frequently invaded, and a vaſt territory brought 
under ſubjettion to them in Tartary. In Africa they reduced 
F.gypt, Barbary, and ſome of the ſouthern countries, ſpreading, 
themſelves almoſt all over the whole continent, and eſtabliſli- 
ing their religion wherever they came ; inſomuch, that there 
is at this day ſcarce a nation in Africa that does not bear ſome 
traces of them. Ethiopia, however, they never conquered, 

on the othgr hand the peninſula of Arabia itſelf was ſometimes 
invaded from that quarter. 

WHILE the Arabians continued united under one head, 
they were abſolntely invincible by every other nation ; but 
their inteſtine diviſions at laft rendered them a prey to the 
Turks. Theſe were originally a very barbarous nation of 
wandering Tartars, who, having left their native habitations 
about Mount Caucaſus, infeſted the richer and more civilized 
nations. Having firſt ravaged Perſia, they then turned their 
arms to the weſtward, and waged frequent wars with the 


Greek emperors, who ultimately loſt ground, whatever tem- 


porary advantages they might ſometimes gain. 

WHILE the eaſt was thus over- run with barbariens, the 
weſtern parts of Europe were filled with the moſt fierce and 
turbulent nations, the deſcendents of thoſe who had over- 
thrown the weſtern parr of the Roman empire. As the lat- 
ter made a profeſſion of Chriſtianity, they were thus natural 
enemies to the barbarians of the eaſt, whoſe religion was a 
direct contradiction to every kind of profeſſion of the name 
of Chriſt, The Mahometans were in poſſeſſi on of Jeruſalem, 

and 
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and all the places ſo much celebrated in ſcripture. It was 
thereſore thought to be a moſt meritorious action to regain 
theſe holy places, even. at the expence of the moſt horrid 
bloodſhed and flaughter. The ſuperſtition of the weſtern 
nations having favoured this idea, and the Pope having coun- 
tenanced the defign by publiſhing a cruſade againſt the infidels, 
a moſt violent attack was made upon the Arabic and Turkiſh 
dominions in theſe parts. The Chriſtian adventurers poured 
forth by hundreds of thouſands, and the eaſt was filled with 
deſolation and carnage for ſeveral centuries. The utmoſt ef- 
forts of the Cruſaders, however, proved at laſt unſucceſsful, 
not for want of intrinſic ſtrength and valour ; for in this 
they were much ſuperior to their enemies ; but by reaſon of 
their diſtance from home, and the impoſſibility of readily 
ſupplying the place of thoſe who fell in battle. Thus the 
deſigns of the cruſaders were ultimately foiled, and the Turks, 
who had now uſurped the greateſt part of the Arabic domi - 
nions in the eaſt, became quite poſſeſſors of them. | 
Bur, while the conteſt between the Chriſtians and Maho- 
metans was at its full height, the northern and eaſtern parts 
of Alia were threatened with abſolute depopulation by the 
Mogul Tartars. This part of the world was at that time, 
and had long been in the ſtate which fayours general con- 
queſt, viz. divided among a great number of contending 
tribes, who did not underitand any thing of the proper me- 
thod of preferving liberty, by curbing the power of one as 
ſoon as it became likely to increaſe too many. Hence if one 
could conquer two ar three of the reſt, he was in a manner 
certain of conquering the whole. This was the cafe with 
Temujin, or Jenghiz Khan, who began his conqueſts in 1206, 
and in 21 years after, had ſubdued all the northern parts of 
Aſia called Tartary and Siberia, together with a conſiderable 
part of China; extending his dominions alſo over Perſia and 
part of India. In this conqueit he behaved with the moſt 
ſhocking cruelty, utterly deſtroying and exterminating thoſe 
who oppoſed, inſomuch that he would frequently cauſe 
100,000 priſoners to be put to death in an hour's time. To- 
wards the latter end of his life, however, he began to relax 
in 


* 
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im this dreadful cruelty, and his ſucceſſors carried on their 
wars with leſs ferocity. They were, however, equally gree- 
dy of conqueſt; the empire of China was entirely ſubdued; 
and in the year 1256 the dominion of the Arabs was totally 


overthrown by one of his ſucceſſors named Hulaku, who 


took the imperial city of Bagdad, and put to death the 
Khaliff, by which name the Arabic ſovereigns, as ſucceſſors 
of Mohammed, were diſtinguiſhed. 

Tus the fineſt countries in the world were brought un- 
der ſubjection to as cruel and ignorant barbarians as perhaps 
ever exiſted. Intoxicated, however, with the deſire of 
poſſeſſing more, they next made an attempt on the Iſlands of 
Japan; but being entirely ignorant of the proper methods 
of navigating their veſſels in theſe dangerous ſeas, their fleet 
was deſtroyed, and 100,000 men periſhed in the ocean. In 
other parts diviſions ſprung up, and by the year 1335 the 
country conquered by Jenghiz Khan was in a ſtate exactly ſimi- 
lar to what it had been before, viz. parcelled out among dif- 
ferent tribes of wandering barbarians, who might all be eaſi- 
ly conquered for the ſame reaſon as formerly. This was ac- 
compliſhed by Tamerlane another Tartar, who brought un- 
der his ſubjeQion Perſia, India, and a great part of Tartary, 
and would have invaded China alſo if he had lived longer. 

By theſe extenſive conqueſts the Turks were driven till 
farther weſtward upon the remains of the Greek empire, as 
that of Conſtantinople was called, though it was more pro- 
perly Roman. In the time ef Tamerlane it was reduced ſo 
low that Bajazet the Turkiſh emperor beſieged the capital it- 


felf, and would have taken it, had not an unexpected quarrel 


with Tamerlane taken place. This obliged Bajazet to raiſe 
the ſiege and march into the eaſt, where he was utterly de- 
feated and taken priſoner by the Tartar prince; and thus the 
power of the Turks was for that time almoſt entirely bro- 


ken. It was not long, however, before they recovered 


their ſtrength, and the taking of Conſtantinople by them, 


in 1453, raiſed the Turkiſh empire in Europe and Aſia to its 
preſent height. 
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Tux empire of Tamerlane was diſſolved immediately after 
his death; however, his ſucceſſors have ſince continned to ſit u- 
pon the throne af India, which from them received the name of 
the Mogul empire. Perſia has been governed by its own pinces, 
and the vaſt regions of Tartary continue to be inhabited 
by barbarous and wandering tribes as before. In the latter 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, however, 
the invaſions of the European nations threatened to impoſe 
npon ſome of the nations of the eaſt a more durable ſervitude 
than they had vet experienced. The Portugueſe, having the 
ſtart of the reſt, by being the diſcoverers of the Cape of Good 
Hope, made many conqueſts ; but they have ſince been obli- 
ged to give place to the Dutch, French, and Engliſh, The 
extenſive conqueſts which have been made in the Mogul do- 
minions, however, were greatly facilitated by the invaſion of 
Nadir Shah an uſurper of the throne of Perſia, but well ſkilled 
in the art of war and fitted for conqueſt. Perceiving the weak- 
neſs of the Mogul government, he invaded India, took Delhi 
the capital in 1739, and is ſaid to have carried off from thence 
a treaſure of 231,000,000 Sterling. He reſtored his kingdom 

to the unfortunate prince indeed, but ſuch a dreadful blow 
proved irrecoyerable. The inferior princes, called Nabobs, 
Soubahs, &c. from that time refuſed ſubje&ion, which they 
knew he could not enforce, and thus the country has been 
left open to the ambition of the Europeans, The Engliſn 
Eaſt India Company have now become in a manner ſovereigns 
of the whole country, and draw from thence an immenſe re- 
venue, though how far their tranſactions, and thoſe of their 
ſervants, have been conſiſtent with the principles of juſtice and 

| equity, is a problem which they are alone capable of ſolving. 

THE northern parts of Alia are entirely in ſubjection to 

Ruſſia, and it is by no means improbable that tlie ſame power 
will ſoon reduce under (| ubjection the greateſt part of Tartary 
alſo ; an event which cannot but be of rhe utmoſt ſervice to 
theſe wandering people, as it muſt through time be the means - 
of introducing among them arts and civilization hitherto un- 
known, | 
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In Africa the kingdom of Egypt and States of Barbary are ſunk 
in ignorance and ſuperſtition, more ſo ſince the conqueſt of the 
the former by Selim II. the Turkiſh Emperor in 1517. The 
deſcendents of the Arabs ſtill continue to poſſeſs Barbary, and 
are known by the name of Moors, though in Algiers and ſome 
other places the Turks have a nominal ſuperiority. The in- 
ternal parts of the continent are ſtill, as they ever have been 
in the poſſeſſion of ſavages. 


The CONTINENTof AME RICA, from California, 
to its ſouthern extremity. 


- ALMOST all this vaſt extent of country, greatly exceeding 
the ſize of Europe, is claimed by the Spaniards, though great 
part of it is unknown even to themſelves. Some inconſider- 
able parts indeed are in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe and Dutch, 
which ſhall be noticed as we go along. The diviſions of this 
extenſive tract are as follow. 

1. NEW MEXICO, including the peninſula of California, 
lies between 13 and 43 degrees of north latitude, and 94 and | 
126* of welt longitude. It is a pleaſant and fertile country, 
producing every neceſſary of life in abundance. | Great quan- 
tities of fiſh are found on its coaſts, and there are vaſt plains 
covered with firm white ſalt. In California“ a thick dew 
ſettles on the leaves of roſes, which hardens into a kind of fine 
natural ſugar. It has alſo very valuable peart- -fiſhery on its 
coaſts. 

2. EAST and WEST FLORIDA, lying betwixt 25 and 32* 
of north latitude, and 80 and 91* of weſt longitude, are ſaid to 
be unpleaſant and unhealthy countries. From the warmneſs 
of the climate of theſe regions, however, great expectations 
were formed on their being ceded to Great Britain at the trea- 
ty of 1763; but, during the time they continued in our poſſeſ- 
ſion, it does not appear that there was any great appearance of 
realizing theſe hopes; 3 and they are now again in the hands 
of the Spaniards. Through this country runs the great river 
Miſlifipi, ſcarce inferior to any in the world for magnitude, 
and ſuperior to any for the length of its courſe; being reckon- 
od 
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ed no leſs than 4500 miles long. It is almoſt every where froe 
from ſhoals and cataraQts except at its mouth, where there is 
only 12, or, according to others, 17 feet water. It is, however, 
infeſted by dangerous crocodiles and alligators. 

3- MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN, lies between 8 and 3o degrees 
of north latitude, and between 80* and 112*welt longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by New Mexico, on the north-ealt 
by the Gulf of Mexico ; on the ſouth-eaſt by Terra Firma, 
and on the ſouth-weſt by the Pacific Ocean. The climate on 
the ſea coaſts is very hot, rainy, and unwholeſome, but better 
towards the inland parts. Its produce is fruit, ſugar, gold, 
ſilver, cochineal, chocolate, &e. nor is there the leaſt doubt 
that the foil would yield plenty of grain, were the induſtry of 
the inhabitants at all adequate to the natural advantages of 
the country. It is, however, ſubject to terrible wan 
which often do much damage. 

4. TERRA FIRMA conſtitutes the firſt diviſion of South A- 
merica ; lying between the equator and 12* of north latitude, 
and 60 and 78* welt longitude. The northern parts of this 
country, including the narrow neck of land lying betwixt the 
two vaſt Oceans, called the Atlantic and Pacific, is as unhealthy 
as any in the world. The hotteſt day, of ſummer, at Paris has 
been found to be only the common heat through the year at 
Carthagena in this country. The exceſſive evaporation from 
the two Oceans therefore, pours down ſuch deluges of rain 
as are to us altogether inconceiveable; which, together with 
the tremendous thunder and lightning, render theſe places, at 
certain ſeaſons of the year, altogether uninhabitable. Theſe 
very canſes, however, produce an exceflive luxuriance of 
vegetation, ſo that nothing can exceed the beauty and plea- 
ſantneſs of the country at other ſeaſons. Gold was formerly 
found here in plenty, but the mines are now exhauſted ; it 
ſtill produces plenty of ſilver and precious ſtones, and there is 
a pearl fiſhery on the coaſts. 

5. GUIANA belongs to the Dutch and French. It is ſitu- 
ated between the equator and 7* north latitude, extending 
for ſeveral hundred miles inland. The country in general is 
WE ; bur, like all the reſt of South America, is bleſſe.l 
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with a moſt fertile ſoit, and produces all kinds of vegetables 
in the higheſt perfection. There are ſuch vaſt numbers of 
beautiful birds, that ſeveral people have employed themſelves 
in preſerving them for the cabinets of the curicus. The 
ountry, however, is infeſted with the monſtrous ſnakes 


mentioned in the FEaft Indies. Here are likewiſe the tor- 


porific, or electrical, eels, ſo remarkable for their power of gi- 
ving a {trong eleQric ſhock to thoſe who come near them in the 
water. | 8 | 

6. PERU, bounded on the north by Terra Firma; on the 
ſouth by Chili; on the weſt by the Paeiſic Ocean; and on the 
eaſt by the high mountains, called Cordillieras des Andes, 
lies between the equator and 25* ſouth latitude, and 60 and 
82* weſt longitude. This country is leſs hot than thoſe on 
the eaſtern coaſt, by. reaſun of the neighbourhood. of the 
high mountains on one ſide, and the great Pacific Ocean on 
the other, It is totally exempt from rain, thunder, and 
and lightning; however, the dews are ſo heavy, that for the 


moſt part they ſupply the ground with ſuſſicient moifture, and 
produce the greateſt fertility of ſoil; but it is ſubject to dread- 


ful earthquakes. It produces plenty of gold, filver, quick- 


ſilver, and, what is pechaps more valuable than any of them, 


the famous Peruvian bark, of ſuch extenſive uſe in medicine. 
The Peruvian ſheep are called Lamas and Vicunas. The wool 


of theſe creatures, particularly the latter, is excellent, and 


the former are uſed as beaſts of burthen, being capable of 
carrying 60 or 70 pounds, and travelling with great ſwift- 


neſs. Here alſo is a kind of vuiture called condor, the lar- 


geſt of all the feathered creation, inſomuch that his wings 


extend 18 feet when fully ſtretched out. 


7- AMAZONIA lies betwixt the Spaniſh colony of Peru and 


the Portugueſe one of Brazil, It has its name from the wo- 


men appearing in arms as well as the men, on the approach of 
the Spaniards. An immenſe river runs through the middle of 


the country for more than 3oco miles, on which Orellana 
C ailed the whole breadth of the continent. This river re- 


ceives many others in its courſe, which run through not leſs 
than 1500 miles; ſo that it is by many ſuppoſed to be the 
| lar 


(381) 
largeſt in the whole world. It is infeſted by alligators, 
and the country along its banks is entirely in a wild incul- 
tivated ſtate. 
8. BRAZIL, bounded on the north by the mouth of the 
river Amazon and the Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth by the 
mouth of the river la Plata; on the welt by a chain of moun- 


tains ; and on the eaſt by the Atlantic; lies between the 
equator and 35* ſouth latitude, and 35 and 53 weſt longj- 


tude. The air in the northern parts is very hot and un- 


wholſome, ſubject alſo to violent. ſtorms and hurricanes; but 
in the ſouthern parts it is much more temperate, and the 
ſoil extremely fruitful. The diſcovery of its diamond mines, 
however, and the plantations of ſugar, have put ſuch a ſtop to 
agriculture, that this country is obliged to depend on Europe 
for the corn requiſite for ſubſiſting the inhabitants. Here is 


duced alſo the wood called Brazil, ſo much uſed in dyeing. 
ngs to the Portugueſe. 


9. CHILI, bounded on the north by Peru, on the ſouth 


by Patagonia, on the weſt by the Pacific Ocean, and on the 
eaſt by Paraguay or La Plata, lies between 25 and 45 of 
ſouth latitnde, and 70 and 82* of weſt longitude. It is reck- 
oned to be one of the fineſt countries in the world, producing 
all kinds ef grain, as well as tropical fruits in the greateſt a- 
bundance. 

IO. PARAGUAY, or LA PLATA, lies between 12 and 37 
ſouth latitude, and 50 and 70" of welt Jongitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Amazonia ; on the ſouth by Patago- 
nia, on the weſt by Chili, and on the eaſt by Brazil. 
Like Chili it is bleſſed with a fine, ſerene, and temperate air, 
together with incredible plenty from a moſt luxuriant ſoil. The 
cattle are ſaid to abonnd in ſuch multitudes that they are 
killed only for the ſake of their hides. Great quantities of 
cotton are produced in this country. 


It. PATAGONIA, the moſt dreary and deſolate country 


perhaps in the world, if we except the iſlands of Terra del 
Fuego and ſome others to the ſouth, terminates the Ameri- 
can continent. Between the American continent and Terra 
del Fuego lie the Straits of Magellan, which, according to Sir 


John 
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John Narborough's account, who paſſed them in the end of 
November 1696, extend from Cape Virgin Mary on the eaſt,to 
Cape Deſeada on the weſt a ſpace, including every reach and 
turning, is 116 leagues, the ſouthernmoſt point of Terra del 
Fuego is called Cape Horn, on the eaſt of which' lie three 
- barren iſlands named Bernevells. Here are ſeals in great num- 
bers, of Which Sir John mentions that the males are as big as 
calves, and reſemble a lion in their ſhaggy necks, heads, and 
faces, as well as in their roaring. Some are eighteen feet 
long; X 
TH1s may properly be called the region of Riormis and 
tempeſts, which ſeldom ever ceaſe, and conſequently the na- 
vigation is very dangerous. It is, however, inhabited by 
ſome miſerable ſavages ; and, according to ſome accounts, by 
a race of giants. The reaſon of the exceſſive tempeſts, which 
reign in this place, probably is, that the vapours and winds, paſs- 
ing over the vaſt Pacific ocean, and ſtopped by the high ridges 
of mountains running along the continent of South America; 
from north to ſouth, find an open paſſage over the narrow 
part of the continent, and therefore ſweep along with pro- 
digious fary. The ſame thing takes place, though i in a ſmal- 
ler _ at the Cape of Good Hope. 


ISLANDS between a and the ater Continent. 


each of them would be voluminous, nor is it deed neceſ- 
ſary; as the great cluſter of them, which lie between the two 
continents, to the eaſtward of the ſouthern part of Florida 

and Gulf of Mexico, called the Weſt Indies, agree ſo much 
in climate and natural productions, that a general deſcription 
may ſerve. The molt northerly cluſter is called the Lucayos 
or R ahamas; the moſt weſterly lying near the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and comprehending the iſlands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and 
Jamaica, are named the greater Antilles. The moſt eaſterly 
group diſpoſed in a kind of arch, the Caribbees, and the 
moſt ſoutherly, the ſmaller Antilles. Their ſituation with- 
in the tropics, and the neighbourhoad of the American conti- 
nent 


THESE are ſo numerous that a particular dee of 
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nent to the weſt, which ſeems to incloſe them as it were in 
its boſom, renders their inſular ſituation of very little ſer. 
vice with reſpect to the mitigation of the heat. The climate 


of thoſe Iſlands is therefore more intolerable than even the 


continent itſelf. They are alſo ſubje& to violent rains, ex- 
ceſſive thunder, lightning, hurricanes, earthquakes, and all 
the terrible phenomena of nature. The rains make the only 
diſtinction of ſeaſons; the trees are green all the year round, 
and froſt and ſnow are entirely unknown. The exceſſive moiſ- 
ture of the atmoſphere, however, renders the climate very un- 
wholſome; and vaſt numbers of people who are tempted to 
emigrate from Europe to thoſe parts in hopes of acquiring for- 
tunes, never live to enjoy them. The hurricanes are moſt fre- 
quent in the rainy ſeaſon, when there ſometimes alſo falls very 
large hail, which does much damage; but the hurricane is 
the moſt deſtructive of all tempeſts, and frequently ruins the 
the whole hopes of the planter in one ſingle day. The chief 
' commodities of the Weſt Indies are ſugar, molaſſes, rum, cot- 
ton, coffee, and ſpices, in return for which they import all the 
neceſſaries and luxuries of life from Europe. | a 


Tux Weſt Indies are at preſent divided between Great Bri- 


tain, France, Spain, Holland, and Denmark; and the paſſeſſion of 
them has occaſioned frequent wars, eſpecially between France 

and Britain. After the independency of the American States 
had been gained by the capture of Lord Cornwallis, in the 
manner already related, the acquiſition of all the Britiſh 
poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies became a favourite object of 
French ambition. The conteſt was decided by a battle, the 
moſt deſperate and bloody of any naval action recorded in the 
preſent century. The antagoniſts were Admiral Rodney and 
Count de Grafle. The latter, by dint of numbers, manceuver- 


ing, and keeping at a diſtance, had already gained great advan. ' 


tages, and raiſed his fame to a high degree; and, had heat 
this time kept to his old method, and avoided an engagement 
until the Spaniſh fleet had joined him, he would in all 
probability have gained his point. Having ſet ſail, however, 
from Fort Royal in Martinico, on the 8th of April, with a 


large convoy, he was ſo hard purſued by the Britiſn com- 
manders, 
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wanders, that he was obliged to prepare for an engagement. 
'F his accordingly took place on the gth ; but, as the French 
Admiral had the advantage of the wind, and was not incli- 
ned to come to a cloſe engagement, it ended without any 
conſiderable effect, beſides damaging the ſhips. on both ſides. 
At this time the French ſuſſered more than tlie Britiſh, ſo 
that in the ſubſequent working to windward, two of De 
Grafſe's fleet could not keep up with the reſt; fo that their 
capture was evidently unavoidable, unleſs they received afliſt- 
ance from the reſt. This induced the French Admiral to 
bear down with his whole fleet to their aſſiſtance, ſo that 
a cloſe action became unavoidable. The battle commenced 
about ſeven in the morning of the 12th of April 1782, in 
the ſea betwixt Dominica Guadaloup and Marigalante ; bound- 


ed on all ſides by very dangerous ſhores, but affording ſuſſici- 


ent room for both fleets to act in. They met on oppeſite 
racks, and the line being formed at only a cable length's dif. 
tance, every ſhot took place, and the ſlaughter in the French 
ſhips was prodigious, by reaſon of the vaſt numbers of meu 
they carried. About noon the victory was decided by Sir 
George Rodney breaking through the centre of the French 
line, which threw the whole into confuſion. The enemy, 
however, continued to fight till ſunſet, and gave many proofs 
of the moſt romantic valour. A dreadful combat took place 
betwixt the Centaur, Captain Inglefield, of 74 guns, and the 
Cæſar, a French ſhip of the ſume force. The advantage wa; 
greatly in favour of the former, but the French Captain refuſed 
to yield. Three other Engliſh ſhips came up ſucceſſively, but 
he continued inflexible though attacked by all the four at 
ence, nailing his colours to the maſt, nor could the ſhip be 
taken, till this heroic officer was killed. The maſt went by the 
hoard when ſhe ſtruck, and there was not a foot of her canves 
which had not a ſhot hole. The Glorieux had her maſts, 
bowfſprit, and enſign ſhot away before ſhe yielded. The Dia- 
dem of 74 guns was ſunk by a ſingle broadſide. The Ville de 
Paris, the Admiral's ſhip after being much battered, was en- 


gaged, and redueed almoſt to a wreck, by the Canada, Cap- 


rain Cornwallis ; but though other ſhips came up and attack- 
. | ed 
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ed him alſo, he refuſed to yield. At laſt Sir Samuel Hood ha- 


ving arrived, a moſt terrible fire was poured in, the firit broad- | 


fide of which is ſaid to have killed 60 men; and a repetition 


even of this was born for a quarter of an hour before the 


ſhip ſtruck ; at which time it is ſaid there were only three 
men alive and unhurt aboard the ſhip, and that De Grafle 
was one of the three. This victory decided the fate of the 
Weſt Indies at that time, and was in l probability the 
means of bringing about peace ſooner than it would others 
wiſe have taken place. 

THE BERMUDAS, or SUMMER ISLANDS, lie at a great 
diſtance from thoſe which go by the name of the Weſt Indies. 
They are ſituated in 32* of north latitnde, and 65* weſt lon- 
gitude. They are ſmall and very inacceſſible, but they are 
extremely fertile, and enjoy a moſt pure and temperate air, 
by reaſon of their great diſtance from any continent. The 
ſoil is excellently adapted for the cultivation of vines, but the 
only buſineſs of the inhabitants is ſhip building. 

MADEIRA ISLANDS are ſituated in 32* 7? north latitude, 
and between 187 and 197 welt longitude. They are very 
fertile, and produce abundance of the richeſt wine, ſugar, 
oranges, lemons, &c. The inhabitants alſo make the beſt 


ſweetmeats in the world, and their ſugar ſmells. naturally of 


violets; but wine is now their principal article. The Madgi- 
ras are three in number, and belong to Portugal. 

CANARY ISLANDS are ſituated between 12 and 197 yet 
longitude, and between 27 and 29* north latitude. They are 
extremely fruitful, enjoying a very pure air, and ſo many na- 
tural advantages, that they were called by the ancients the 
Fortunate Iſlands. In Teneriffe, one of theſe iſlands, is a 
prodigious high mountain, for a long time thought to be the 
higheſt in the world, though it is probably equalled by Mount 

Blanc among the Alps, and is certainly exceeded by ſome of 
the Andes.—Theſe iſlands belong to Spaiu. 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS are about 20 in number, and be- 
long to the Portugueſe. Some of them are mere barren rocks, 


and one, named Fuego, is a volcano. The principal iſland, 


named St Jago, is fertile in the uſual productions of tropical 
3 countries 
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countries, and another called Mayo, produces great quantities 
of ſalt by the evaporation of the ſea water, which, at high tides, 
flows into a kind of natural ſalt- pan formed by a ſand bank 
ſeveral miles in length. ; 

GORE is a ſmall iſland of only two miles in circumference, 
ſituated very near Cape Verd in Africa in north lat. 14* 43” 
and welt longitude 17* 20%. Its ſituation renders it conveni- 
ent for trading with the people of the continent, which has 
made it frequently change its maſters. At preſent it is in the 
hands of the French. | 

ASCENSION ISLAND is ſituated in 7 40 ſouth latitude, 
and 14 welt longitude, and is a barren uninhabited place. It 
has a good harbour, where the Faſt India ſhips touch to furniſh 
themſelves with tortoiſes, which are found here in great plenty. 

ST HELENA is ſituated in 167 ſouth latitude, and 6* 4 
weſt longitude. It is about 21 miles round, and acceſſible on- 
ly at one place. It is abundantly fertile, but is inſeſted by rats 
which deſtroy their corn, fo that they are obliged to import 
that article from England. Here the wind blows always from 
the ſouth- eaſt. 


STATES of BARBARY. 


THESE may be reckoned four in number, viz. Morocco 
and Fez, Algiers, Tunis, with Tripoli and Barca. They ex- 
tend all along the northern part of the continent of Africa 
from the Atlantic Ocean to Egypt, between io weſt, and 30 
eaſt longitude; and between 25 and 37 of north latitude. The 
air is mild except in the months of July and Auguſt, when it 
is very hot; and the foil is undoubtedly capable of producing 
all the neceſſaries and even luxuries of life, though the bar- 
barity of the inhabitants renders its produce much leſs than it 
would otherwiſe be. For this reaſon there are many deſarts 
which did not exiſt formerly, and which abound with fierce 
and ravenous beaſts, as well as monſtrous ſerpents. They have 
plenty of all kinds of European animals, and ſome which we 
nave not; and their coaſts abound with fiſh of the moſt deli- 
cious kinds, which were by the ancients thought to excel! 

| | thoſe 
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thoſe of Europe. The inhabitants are remarkable all over 
the world for their piracies. 
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SITUATED between 20 and 325 north latitude, and be- 
tween 28 and 36“ eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean Sea; on the ſouth by Abyſfinia or Up- 
per Ethiopia ; on the welt by the deſart of Barca and parts 
unknown; and on the eaſt by the Red Sea. The air of this 


country is exceſſively hot and dry, little or no rain ever falling 


in it, and the hot ſouthern winds bring along with them ſuch 


ſhowers of ſand, as would render it impoſlible to live if they 


continued for any length of time. The ſoil, however, is ex- 


tremely fertile, owing to the annual inundation of the Nile. 
This river begins to ſwell when the periodical rains fall in 
Ethiopia, that is from the latter end of May to October. 
When the flood is at its height, the whole country is under 
water, and nothing to be ſeen bur the villages built upon na» 
tural or artificial eminences, and the tops of foreſt and fruit 
trees. When the inundation is at its proper height the banks 
which confine it are cut, and the water let into the great ca- 
nal which runs through Cairo, from whence it is diſtributed 
into various others for the purpoſes of agriculture. In a 
ſhort time the country preſents the moſt beautiful face that 
can be imagined ; the corn ſprings up ſurpriſingly faſt, and 
the trees appear loaded with fruit. The harveſt months are 
March and April; and there are three crops ; one of lettuces 
and cucumbers, on which laſt the Egyptians chiefly feed; one 
of corn, and one of lemons | | 

Tx1s country, though it requires to be artificially watered, 
yet produces amazing quantities of all kinds of vegetables, 
with ſcarce any trouble in cultivation ; and the quadrupeds 
generally produce two at a birth; ſo that cattle are here in 
the greateſt plenty. They are made uſe of for railing water 
from theriver for their various purpoſes, in which 200,000 are 
daily employed. The river is, however, infeſted with large 
crocodiles, that not only deſtroy cattle; but the human race 
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alſo. They wait for their prey among the ſedge, and draw 
their bodies up in ſach a manner that they reſemble the trunk 
of an old tree, for which they are often miſtaken, and thus 
ſpring upon the traveller unawares. Theſe animals are of 
the lizard kind, and are covered with a very hard {kin on their 
back, which is proof againſt a muſket ball, but the belly is al- 


ways ſoft. They are ſometimes 20 feet in length, and run 


very ſwiftly, but cannot eaſily turn themſelves; which affords 
an opportunity for people to eſcape their purſuit. They 
are produced from eggs no bigger than thoſe of a gooſe, which 
the female hides in the ſand, as the male would otherwiſe | 
devour them. Here they are hatched by the heat of the ſun, 
and after a proper time the female returns accompanied by the 
male. The former takes up the young on her back, whilſt 
the male devours as many as he can get; and ſhe herſelf de- 
yours all that fall of. Beſides theſe dangers, there is a ſpe- 
cies of rat, called Ichneumon, which ſearches for the croco- 
dile's eggs, and feeds upon them, ſo that the ſpecies are by no 


means numerous, as indeed they would render the country 


uninhabitable if they were. The tygers which abound in E- 
gypt, and the crocodiles often engage, and deſtroy one another. 
The tyger being perpetually preſſed by a burning thirſt comes 
frequently to the river to drink; on which the crocodile 
comes to devour it. The tyger then ſtrikes his claws into 
the eyes of the crocodile, who plunges with him to the bot- 
tom, where they both periſh together. Egypt, like the reſt 
of the African continent is peſtered with ſerpents, and theſe are 
the only food of a particular ſpecies of birds called the Ibis. 
which were therefore deified by the ancients. Oftriches are 
common in Egypt, and ſo ſtrong, that people ſometimes ride 
on their backs. They run with ſurpriſing ſwifrneſs. No 
country in the world abounds with curious monuments of 
antiquity more than Egypt. Some of theſe are by far the moſt 
ancient in the world, in compariſon with which thoſe of 
Greece and Rome are but of yeſterday. They are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all others not more by their antiquity than their pro- 
digious magnitude. The pyramids are in all probability the 
oldeſt ſtructures in the world. The largeſt covers 11 acres 
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ef ground, and is 500 feet high. They have been without 
doubt conſtructed to perpetuate the memory of the princes 
who erected them, but without ſucceſs, as not one of their 
names has been handed down to poſterity. The mummy pits 
which contain the embalmed bodies of the Egyptian princes, 
are accounted great curioſities, and the bodies are in aſtate 
of perfect preſervation though they are ſaid to have remained 
there for near 3000 years. 

THE ancient hiſtory of Egypt is very much unknown, but 
it is generally ſuppoſed that the kings called in ſcripture Pha- 
raoh, ſat upon the throne until the country was conquered by 
Perſia ; ſince which time it has been in ſuch a ſtate of 
dependence on other powers, eſpecially thoſe of Aſia, that we 

have thought proper to connect the modern part of its hiſtory 
as well as of Barbary with that of Aſia. | 


The Continent of AF RIC A, from Barbary to the Cape 
; of Good Hope. 


THE interior parts of the continent of Africa are very lit- 
tle known to the Europeans, and though geographers have 
pretended to enumerate the kingdoms which it contains, 

there is no authentic account of any traveller having pene- 
trated into any of the inland parts. The weſtern coaſts have 
many European factories, and the Portugueſe have made them- 
ſelves maſters of one kingdom named Angola. The particu- 
lar diviſions of it are given in the table at the beginnining 
of this work. 

IN general, throughout this extenſive country the heat is 
exceſſive, and where the ground is ſupplied with plenty of moi- 
{ture the vegetation is proportionable ; but, where that is want- 
ing, nothing is to be ſeen but heaps of burning ſand. Africa 
indeed abounds with ſandy deſarts more extenſive and more 
dreadful than thoſe in any other quarter of the globe. Gold 
is ſuppoſed to be produced in vaſt quantities in many of the 
internal parts, and we are informed that there are whole 
mountains of copper. But theſe and many other advantages 
are in a manger totally ſhut up from the reſt of the world by 
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\ reaſon of the exceſſive unhealthineſs of the country, and the 
ſavage nature of the inhabitants. The great river Niger in- 
deed offers a ready paſſage for a vaſt way up the country, and 
ſome European navigators have actually ſailed up the Sene- 
gal, which is ſuppoſed to be one of its branches, for near 
1000 miles; but they were alinoſt all cut off by the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs and heat of the air. On both ſides of this vaſt river 
the country is an almoſt inacceſſible thicket, inhabited only by 
the moſt dreadful wild beaſts and ſerpents, which laſt abound 

fo in Africa, that Mr Adanſon in his aecount of Senegal, 
rells us, that there are large plains to be met with entirely 
covered with thoſe venomous reptiles, whoſe numbers would 
be too formidable'for the moſt powerful army on earth. The 
ants in this, and indeed in ſome of the warm countries of 
Aſia, are hardly leſs terrible than the wild beaſts and ſerpents. 
They ſometimes iſſue forth in armies which cover the ground 
entirely for a quarter of a mile or more in length; and, if 
thoſe happen to get into a houſe in the night time, will de- 
vour the inhabitants to the very bones before morning. 
Hence in ſuch places the people muſt take care to have a cir- 
cle of hot embers round their beds, through which theſeinſects 
dare not venture to come. When a perſon feels himſelf 

bit, however, the only remedy is to jump up, ſet the houſe 
on fire, and run off with all poſſible ſpeed. 

THe overflowing of the river Niger does not, like that of | 
the Nile, contribute to the welfare and health of the coun- 
try. On the contrary it leaves ſuch a quantity of corrupting 
matters that a moſt intolerable ſtench is raiſed by the heat of 
the ſun, which puts even the wild beaſts to flight, while the 

| birds ſoar to a prodigious height in the air, in order to avoid 
the peſtilential vapour ; and this is followed by ſuch an ex- 
ceſſive luxuriance of vegetation that the country becomes al- 
together impaſſable, 

THERE are two peculiarities in the continent of Africa ; 
one is particularly ſaid te exiſt in the country of Abyſſinia or 
Ethiopia, where it is not uncommon to meet with a kind of 

perpendicular rocks, whoſe tops are covered with fertile 
plains well watered, though entirely detached from the ret 
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of the earth, and the ſides every where ſo ſteep, that the 
oxen and other quadrupcds are drawn up to the top by means 
of cranes. The other is common to all the interior and 
ſouthern parts, namely a kind of iſlands, or little fertile ſpots 
entirely ſurrounded by barren and ſandy deſarts. This is the 
caſe even near the Cape of Good Hope, and ſeems to be ow. 
ing to ſome natural defett in the ground, which it is perhaps 
beyond the power of human induſtry to remove . 

THE ſouthern extremity of Africa, called the Cape of 
Good Hope, is well known by reaſon of the Dutch ſettle- 
ment there. The country is very ſubject to high winds, but 
is leſs infeſted by venomous reptiles than the more northern 
ports. The vallies, however, would be exceſſively hot 
were it not for the winds, which are very frequent and 
violent, ſo that ſcarce a week paſles without a ſtorm. The 
top of the mountain named the Winds or Devil's Hill is co- 
yered with a cloud before a ſtorm is about to enſue, and 
in this cloud the winds ſeem to be confined as in a bag, iſſuing 
from it in all directions with ſurpriſing violence. The induſ- 
try of the Dutch has raiſed here almoſt all kinds of vegetables 
the earth produces; and there is ſcarce a cottage but what has 
its vineyard, which ſupplies the family with wine. The coun- 
try, however, is ſtill infeſted with lions, tygers, leopards, and 
panthers. Elephants are met with in great numbers, and are 
very large and ſtrong. Here is alſo the rhinoceros, whoſe 
ſize is but little leC than the elephant, and his ſtrength is ſaid 
to be ſuperior. The native inhabitants are the Hottentots, 
the moſt naſty of all human creatures, feeding upon the en- 
trails of beaſts, ſcarce cleaned from the dung, and making 
bracelets of the ſame for their legs, arms, and necks, which 
fine ornaments they generally feed upon when there hap- 
pens to be a ſcarcity of proviſions. 


ISLANDS to the Eaſt of Africa. 


1. SOCATORA, fitnated in 12* north latitude, and 55 
eaſt longitude, is 80 miles long, and 54 broad, with two good 
harbqurs. It is populous and fertile, producing ſeveral 
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kinds of drugs, and among the reſt a particular kind of aloes 
called, from the name of the iſland, Socotorine. 

2. BABELMANDEL is a ſmall barren ſpot about five miles 
round, fituated in the entrance to the Red Sea. It was of 
importance before the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
when the Red Sea was the means of conveying all the Eaſt 
India goods to Europe, but is now of no value. 

3. Tux COMORRA ISLANDS lie between 41 and 46* of 
eaſt longitude, and between 10 and 14* of ſouth latitude. 

They are pleaſant and fertile, and the Eaſt India ſhips bound 
for Bombay touch here for refreſhment. 

4. MADAGASCAR is a very large iſland, lying between 
12 and 26* ſouth latitude, and 43 and 51* eaſt longitude ; be- 
ing almoſt 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of Africa, and near 1e00 miles 
long. The paſſage between this iſland and the continent is 
very rough, by reaſon of the rapidity with which the ſea rolls 
through it. The European ſhips, however, paſs through it in 
their way to the Eaſt Indies. The country is pleaſant and 
fertile, abounding in wines and all kinds of deſirable fruits; 
producing alſo ſome i iron, copper, and tin. The French for- 
merly eſtabliſhed themſelves here, but were expelled in 
1651. 

5. MAURITIUS, or the ISLE of FRANCE lies about 
400 miles to the eaſtward of Madagaſcar. It is about 1 50 
miles in circumferen ce, and the climate is extremely healthy 
and pleaſant. The mountains are ſo high that their tops are 
perpetually covered with ſnow. The iſland produces plenty 

of ebony and other valuable wood; alſo great numbers of 
black cattle, deer, and goats. It belongs to France. 

THE ISLE of BOURBON lies about 100 miles to the weſt- 
ward of Mauritius. It is about go miles in circumference, 
and has a healthy climate though very hot, and ſubje& to the 
inconvenience of a volcano, as well as terrible hurricanes. It 
produces ambergris, coral, benzoin, and a great many valu- 
able and odoriferous drugs. The French ſettled here after 
being expelled from Madagaſcar, 1 
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New diſcovered ISLANDS, including thoſe of Tuan 
Fernandez, Terra del Fuego, Falkland, and ſome others 
not yet deſcribed in this Work. 


THESE. iſlands lie ſcattered in the vaſt Pacific Ocean, 
ſome in groups, others ſingle, and at conſiderable diſtances 
from one another; in treating of which we ſhall begin with the 
moſt northerly of thoſe diſcovered by Captain Cook, having 


already given ſome account of the ſtill more northerly diſco- 


— of the Ruſſians. 


. TuE SANDWICH ISLES lie between 20% of north 


d and about the Tropic of Cancer; and 157 of weſt 
longitude. They are twelve in number. The air is healthy, 
and the ſoil fertile; the inhabitants are ferocious and war- 


like, as appears by their behaviour to Captain Cook, who 


was killed at one of them named O-Why-Hee, as has been 
already related. 

2. QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLAND lies in 9* 26' ſouth 
latitude, and 163* 4 eaſt longitude. It is about ſix miles i in 
circumference, and is pleaſant and fertile, as are moſt others 
in the Pacific Ocean. In the neighbourhood are many other 
ſmall iſlands, named Whitſun-Ifland, Egmont-Iſland, Glou- 
ceſter-Iſland, &c. | : 

3. THE FRIENDLY ISLES lie to the eaſtward of the New 


Hebrides, and agree in ſoil and product with the * Iſles 
to be afterwards deſcribed. 


4. THE NEW HEBRIDES are ſituated between 14 29? 
and 20* 4 ſouth latitude, and between 166* 41” and 170" 21” 
eaſt longitude. To the ſouthward of theſe is the large iſland 
of Caledonia about 250 miles long, but no where more than 
30 in breadth. 

5. THE SOCIETY ISLANDS, of which Otaheite, 1 may be 
accounted the principal, are exceedingly pleaſant and fertile ; 
and as Otaheite has been ſo much viſited and deſcribed by 
our lateſt navigators, we ſhall for that reaſon content our- 
ſelves with giving an account of it as a ſpecimen of the reſt. 

D d d | | THE 
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Tux ifland of Otaheite, called alſo King George's Ifland, 
lies between 17* 28 ſouth latitude, and 144* 11? weſt 
longitude. It conſiſts of two peninſulas joined by a nar- 
row iſthmus, and is entirely ſurrounded by coral rocks. It 
has, however, ſeveral excellent bays and harbours, in which 
the largeſt ſhips may ride with ſafety. The coaſt is low and 
flat all round, but the internat parts riſe up in high mountains 
that may be ſeen at near 200 miles diſtance. The ſoil is every 
where fruitful, watered with many fine rivulets, and the face 
of the country the moſt delightful that can be imagined. Tho? 
the flat border, ſurrounding the mountain, is only inhabited, 
the iſland is very populous; and Captain Cook was of opinion 
that it contains more than 200, ooo inhabitants. They are of 
an olive complexion, the men tall and well made, the women 
ſmaller, but well proportioned, and very amorous. They had 
no tame quadrupeds but hogs and dogs, though Captain Cook 
attempted to introduce ſome others. They feed on fruits, 
particularly the bread fruit, cocoa, &c. and the ſea-coaſts 
ſupply them with plenty of excellent fiſh. They manufacture 
a kind of cloth of the bark of trees, but it is incapable of re- 
ſifting moiſture, and reſembles paper rather than cloth. They 
are very dextrous in making wicker wate, and ſome of their 
baſkets arg exceedingly neat. The inhabitants of Otaheite, as 
well as thoſe of the ather South Sea iſlands, have a cuſtom of 
zattowing their bodies, that is, forming various figures upon 
them by means of punctures, into which a kind of lamp black 
is introduced, which makes an indelible ſtain. 

6. THE MARQUESAS lie a conſiderable way to the "SPY 
eaſt of Otaheite, and are likewiſe pleaſant and fruitful iſlands, 
but the moſt remarkable of all thoſe on the weſtern hemi- 
ſphere are the two iſlands of 

7. NEW ZEALAND. Theſe lie between 34 and 115. ſouth 
latitude, and bet wen 166 and 180 of eaſt longitude; and are 
ſeparated from each other by a ſtrait four leagues broad. One 
of theſe iſlands is mountainous and barren, but the other ex- 
tremely fertile, and capable of producing all the neceſſaries and 
even luxuries of life, but both of them are inhabited by very 

fierce 


E 


fierce ſavages, who have on all occaſions ſhewn themſelves 


violent enemies to the Europeans who viſited them, murder- 


ing and devouring thoſe whom they could get into their hands. 
Ten of the crew of the Adventure an Engliſh ſhip, met with 
this unhappy fate, and here Captain Cook had an opportunity 
of determining in the affirmative the queſtion, whether there 
are any cannibals or men-eaters in the world. 

8. A great way to the north-eaſt of New Zealand, lies the 
ſolitary iſland of EASTER, in ſouth latitude 27* 5? and weſt 
longitude 146%. It is of a triangular figure, about 10 or 12 


leagues in circumference, and is extremely barren ; bearing 


evident marks not only of being originally volcanic, but of ha- 
ving been lately entirely ruined by an eruption. On the eaft- 
ern part are a great number of gigantic ſtatues, the origin of 
which is very difficult to be accounted for. Some of theſe are 
more than 27 feet high, and all of them have large cylindric 
ſtones upon their heads. The inhabitants are of a middle ſize, 
and have ears hanging down upon their ſhoulders, in the iow- 
er part of which are holes capable of admitting four or five 
fingers. When Captain Cook viſited this iſland in 1773, only 
few women were ſeen, and thoſe quite abandoned to lewdneſs. 
9. JUAN FERNANDEZ lies far to the ſouth-eaſt of Eaſter 
10and,in 33* ſouth latitude, and 80* weſt longitude. It is un- 
inhabited, but extremely pleaſantand fertile, and has a kind of 
red earth ſaid to be little inferior, if not ſuperior to vermilion 
in colour. This iſland is remarkable for the adventures of Alex- 
ander Selkirk who was left on it in the beginning of the preſent 
century, and remained there four, years. He ſubſiſted by 
catching goats, whom he run down by mere ſpeed of foot; ſo 
much had his ſavage way of life increaſed his natural ſwiftneſs. 
When brought off by Captain Woods Rogers in 1709, he had 
forgot how to ſpeak, ſo that his language was hardly intelli- 
gible. He was drefſed in goats ſkins, and would drink nothing, 
but water, nor could he for ſome time eat the ſhip's victuals. 
10. CHILOE is a fine iſland on the coaſt of Chili ſubjeQ to 
the Spaniards. It is well inhabited and very fertile. 


11. TERRA 
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11. TERRA DEL FUEGO is a large ifland lying to the 
ſouthward of the continent of America, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the ſtraits of Magellan. It is entirely deſolate and 
barren, being involved in perpetual winter, ſo that the cold is 
intolerable even in the ſummer time. It has ſeveral good har- 
bours, however, where ſhips may be ſecure from thoſe dread- 
ful ſtorms, which infeſt this part of the world. To the eaſt- 
ward of this iſland is another ſeparated from it by a ſtrait called 
that of Le Maire, through which ſhips uſually * rather than 
through the ſtraits of Magellan. 

12. FALKLAND ISLANDS lie to the north-eaſt of the 
ſtraits of Magellan, and a Britiſh ſettlement was formed upon 
them, of which we were deprived by the Spaniards in 1770. 

This proceeding was diſavowed by the Spaniſh Court, 
but the ſettlement was afterwards abandoned. There are va 
rious accounts concerning theſe iſlands, but the moſt probable 

is, that they are dreary and barren, ſubje& to almoſt perpe- 
tual ſtorms like the coaſt of Patagonia, from which they are not 
far diſtant. 

13. NEW GEORGIA, and SOUTHERN THULE, lie to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Falkland's iſlands, but are ftill more barren than 
they. The former is utterly deſtitute of every conveniency 
for the habitation of the human race, but has vaſt numbers of 

ſeals and other aquatic animals, but the latter, according to 
Mr Forſter's account, is abandoned even by theſe animals. 

14. NEW HOLLAND, the largeſt iſland in the world, lies 

on the eaſtern hemiſphere, and might be counted one of theE aſt 
India iſlands. It extends from 11 to 437 ſouth latitude, and 
is not leſs than 2000 miles in length. The ſoil in many places 
is barren, but in others abundantly fertile; and one part, on 
the eaſtern ſide, called Botany Bay, from the number of curious 
plants Captain Cook met with there. 

THE quadrupeds found here, were goats, wolves, a ſmall 
red ſpotted animal about the ſize of a ſquirrel, a ſpotted one 
of the viverra kind, and an animal of a kind nearly approach- 
ing to the mus genus. Mr Banks found in the woods an opoſ- 
ſum with two young ones ſucking at her breaſt. This crea- 


ture has a membranous bag near the ſtomach, in which it con- 
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ceals and carries its young when it is apprehenſive of danger, 
Botany Bay is coloniſed by Britiſh malefa&ors who are tranſ- 
ported to that place inſtead of America to which they were for- 
merlyſent. 


16. NEW GUINEA lies to the north of New Holland from 


which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait. The country is more 
pleaſant and fertile than New Holland, but is inhabited only 
dy ſavages. | 

To the north-eaſt of New S are New Britain, New 
Ireland, the Admiralty Iſlands, and ſeveral others, con- 
cerning which we know very little, though it is probable the 


products of them: are equally valuable with they Eaſt India 
Iſlands. 
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Page xxxvi line 12 after ſun add ſubtracted from 90. » xL L 9; 

for latter, read former. p. xliv. I. 26. for northerly r. ſoutherh. 

p. Ii. I. 16. for Siroc r. Scirocco. p: lix. 1. 5. after two r. greater. 
7 


86 1.12.for by whoſe induftry r. by Linneus we are iuformed. p.89 
1 1. forSpaniſh r. Dani/s. p. 97. 1. 24. for 10, ooo r. 18,000. p 103.1.9. 
for of r. of. p. 213,1. 20. on this Cape r. former Cape. p. 118.1. 30. he 
gave r. they gave. p. 127.1. 28. for nnder r. ander. p. 1 29. I. 34. for 
traits r. tracts. p 134. 1. 1. for though r than. p. 143. 1. 7. forever 
ſince r. until very lately. p 150. 1. 15. for it r. this iſland. p. 131. 
1.7. forgrows r. grow. p. 158. 1. 15. for currents r. currants p. 162. 
I. 9. for iſlands r. anders. p. 166, 1. 26. for chryſtilline r. 
cryſtalline p. 176. 1. 6. for this year r. 1787. p. 178. 1.35. 
for Strathnavern, r. Strathnave r. p. 179. 1.26. for country, r. 
county. ditto, 1. 30. for were r. where. p 183.1. 32. for 6 r. 2. 
p. 187.1. 26. for quiet r. peace. p. 198. 1. 15, for Comerie r. Comrie. 
p. 292.1. 1. for Stanmore in Richmondſhire r. Stanley in Yorkſbrve. 
p. 273. Cor Lodon r. Londen. for p. 388. r. 398. 


Directions to the Binder for placing the Mrs. 


Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres to face the Introduction 
and to open to face one another. 


Europe 4 . 74 
Africa - © wo = 8 
| Alia = - - - 276 
Faſt Indies - - 359 
North America — — 307 
„South America 33 378 


Welt Indies - „ 382 


